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Ill 



COMMISSION. 



VICTORIA n. 

N ©uton'a, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

I- s- ) and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith : To Our trusty and well-beloved 
y Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, Esquire; Greeting: 

it appears to Us expedient that a Commission should forthwith 
issue, for the Purpose of making due Inquiry how far it may be advisable to 
extend the Provisions of the Acts for the better Regulation of Mills and 
Factories to Bleaching Works established in certain Parts of Our United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; Itlioto pc, that We, being well 

satisfied of your Zeal and Ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by 
these Presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, 
to be Our Commissioner for the Purposes aforesaid, 

gnS We do also give and grant to you full Power and Authority to call 
before you such Persons as you shall judge likely to afford you any Information 
upon the subject of this Our Commission, and to inquire of and concerning 
the Premises by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever. 

We do by these Presents will and ordain, that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioner 
may from Time to Time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every Matter 
and Thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from Time 
to Time by Adjournment. 

gnS Our further Will and Pleasure is, that you, Our said Commissioner, 
upon due Inquiry into the Premises, do report to Us in Writing, under your 
Hand and Seal, your several Proceedings under and by virtue of this Our 
Commission, together with what you shall find touching or concerning the 
Premises. 

gni We further ordain, that you may have Liberty to report to Us your 
Proceedings under this Our Commission from Time to Time, should you judge 
it expedient so to do. 

Given at Our Court at Saiut James’s, the Thirtieth Day of November 
1854, in the Eighteenth Year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

(Signed) G. GREY. 
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REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Yopb Majestv liaving been pleased to^ appoint me Yoiu' Majesty's 
Commissioner to inquire how far it may be advisable to extend the Fto^sioiis 
of the Acts for the better Regulation of Mills and Factories to Bleaching Works 
established in certain Portions of the United Kingdom of Great Biatain and 
Ireland, I humbly beg to submit to Your Majesty the result of my mqinnes ra 
the following Report. 



REPORT EELATINQ TO THE BLEACHINCi, FINISHING, AND DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENTS FOR COTTON GOODS, IN LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 

The principal seat of the business of bleaching the various kinds of cotta 
cloth, and muslms, is at and in the immediate neighbourhood of Bolton iii 

Lancashire. „ , . • a* i. i 

The occupations of “ finishing,” and also of dyeing, arc so intimately con- 
nected, in so many cases, with those of bieachmg, that it was essential to 

comprehend them in this inquiry. .re „,„i 

111 the town of Manchester there arc several esUblisliiiiciits loi finishing and. 
dyeing, ami in and near the adjoining town of Salford there are s™iihai 
establisliiiiciits, and also others for the bleaching, hnishing, and dyeing ot 
fustians and other varieties of cotton goods. , . i,. 

The blcacliiiig process for cotton goods, which used formerly to be performed 
ill the open an and upon the grass (as is still the ca^ to a great extent in the 
bleaching of linen, in Scotland and Ireland), is now effected by chemical agents 

and t)v machinery under cover. , . . . -ai 4.1 , 

The principal' processes incidental to the bleaching, are marking ^ 

needle the pic«.s of cloth with the initials or some private mark of the ,ow"« . 
sowing or pLting the cuds of several pieces together, to facilitate then being 
taken^ through most of the subsequent processes by machmery; and mssm„ 
these pieces so sewn together over hot plates or jets of g s, a 

small useless fibres, which latter process IS called dressing. 

All the processes which cotton goods are put through by the bleacher 5,“^- ' 
qnmitly Jtlie mere bleaching. a?e termed “finishing,” 
of mangling, drying, “calendering," or passing under roUe s 
or otherwise folding preparatory to the pieces of cloth being made up into 
the form in which they are seen in the hands of the shop-keeper with a label 
ofstamp, oJ the name of the firm, pasted or impressed upon them, beveml 
of these^ pieces are then put together in packages, and in that form are sent 

* Wltathf go”ods are dyed by tbe bleacber, or by a separate dyer, the dyein| 

proTe“so^oiisideredasapartof tbe “ finisbmg,” and l?“‘b Weacte^ 

Tersaim at producing a “finish” to goods, white 

prepared either bleached or coloured for the home or ^ „ d„er 

^ fioods for the home market require more care, end the b eacher or dyer 
demands more time from the merchant to execute an ordei than he 
preparing a similar order for the foreign maiket. 
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The bleacher and the dyer are, as respects the material upon which they have 
to opeiate,'in a different position from that of the factory owner. The latter works 
npoif his own materials, and can exercise his option as to whether he wiU buy 
more or less', and whether, when trade is not promising, he will continue purchaang 
. cotton and converting it into cloth, i.e., whether he will “ work to stock' . J he 
bleacher, and finisher, and dyer are, in nearly all cases, as they term it, 
inerely “ the servants of the public,” i.e., of the mercliauts who purchase the 
orey cloth, and send it to be prepared according to their own opinion of the 
demands of the various markets, or according to the commissions to purchase 
which they receive from their coiTespondents at home and abroad. 

The females and boys are employed principally in the finishing and making 
up departments. . 

Boys and a few females are also employed in the bleaching and dyeing 
processes, or in the operations incidental thereto. 

The question to be determined is, are tbe hours of work injuriously long for 
females and boys in these departments of labour? If they are, can they be 
shortened, and" to what extent, without endangering the prosperity of those 
important branches of business ? 

The facts, as respects the actual hours worked at the bleaching and finishing 
works, are these : — 

Some masters will have so much employment as to keep their hands at 
work for twelve months together fi-om between 6 and 7 in the morning until 8, 
9, and 10 at night ; and a portion of their “ hands” will occasionally work on to 
a later hour, and sometimes nearly all night, for two or three nights together. 

Other masters will be supplied with full work from the merchants during the 
winter and spring months pi-incipally, and their people will work in the same 
manner and to the same extent as above described. The supply of work will 
then decline gradually until towards autumn, when it will he lightest, and the 
work-people will not be employed for the whole day for perhaps many weeks 
together. 

The course of business at other works will be, that the demands upon them 
>vill vary from three mouths to three months, keeping them alternately busy and 
slack for those periods. Other works, again, will be busy for some time during 
alternate months ; at others, they will have two or three busy months together, 
succeeded by two or three slack months, while on the other hand other works 
may be less continuously busy and slack, and may vary from week to week. 
(S4 example at Messrs, flair’s works. Evidence, pp. 27 to 31.) 

The evidence shows that both at the large and small bleaching and finishing 
works a very common state of things is, that the work goes on for those “long 
hours”(as they are called) coutinuouslyformanj* monthstogether,in some instances 
for so many as six months, in others for twelve months and more together. 

A list of the bleaching and finishing works in Lancashire and Cheshire was 
furnished to me by the Chairman of the Bleachers’ Association, Mr. J. H. Ains- 
worth, which will be found at p. 19 of the Evidence. It is not a complete list, 
but contains the names of 35 establishments. 

I was informed by Mr. Ainsworth and other gentlemen that, in order to 
obtain the general facts applicable to the whole trade, it would be sufficient for 
me to visit ten or a dozen of those establishments. I visited and took evidence 
at 17, nine of the rest being small works employing from 50 to under 100 
hands ; and I also visited ten others not upon that list, in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester. 

Mv conclusions, therefore, are drawn from the evidence there taken, and from 
my own observations ; also from the evidence of several working men, members, 
of the Operative Bleachers’ Short Time Committee, and of men whom they 
brought before me. The evidence of these working men I submitted to 
Mr. Ainsworth, as Chairman of the Association of the Master Bleachers, with 
the request that he would communicate it to a pommittee of the masters, or to 
any individual masters to whom he might wish to send it : and I invited their 
replies or objections to any of the statements it contained. 

The evidence of Mr. Ainsworth subsequently taken will show how little 
exception he made to it ; nor have any other adverse criticisms upon it reached 
me beyond the very natural ones of charging some of the workmen’s statements 
with exaggeration or error. Some of the statements made by a few of them 
are doubtless liable to that criticism ; but their evidence as a whole is amply 
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borne out by the testimony I collected myself. The whole of the 'evidence 
collected by myself was read over, as it was taken down, to ’ the .persohs. giving 
it, and, in the case of that of the work-people, read over also.tq'-some one 
in authority on the spot, for their objections, or their assent to its correctness. 

The main facts, indeed, as regards the “long hours,” are admitted by the, 
masters chiefly concerned ; but they answer, first, that those hours do no harm 
to the great majority of their work-people, females, boys, or, men; that there 
is not a more healthy set of work-people than those employed in the Bleaching 
and Finishing Works ; that the occupation is itself a very healthy one, and is 
greatly preferred to the factories ; that although these hours appear long, the 
“ hands” have often intervals of rest beyond tbeir regular meal-times ; and many of 
them employ those hours or shorter periods in taking up a hook and reading, or in 
walking out into the open air until the work they are waiting for is ready for them. 

I think it would be more exact to say that all the processes and places of 
work are not likely to be injurious to health. The finishing and making up, 
which employs the greater number of females and boys, is carried on in rooms 
generally large, airy, and clean, free from those floating particles of cotton, and 
the smell of oil and other circumstances, which are found noxious and disagree- 
able in the factories. The various bleaching processes expose the people 
employed to much wet and damp, which in cold weather cannot but be much 
felt by the boys in some of these processes. In the stoves and other drying 
places, and in the di-essing places, the work-people are exposed to very high 
temperatures, in some places continuously, in others not. In the “ clamping- 
rooms,” which are heated, men and boys are chiefly employed, but in no great 
numbers ; and where a few females continue to be so in the English bleach- 
works, it is looked upon as a circumstance requiring to be put an end to 
spontaneously by the employer. Some of the smaller places of work, especially 
in and about Manchester, were very close, and likely to be injurious to health. 

That they are a very respectable class of work-people, is also open to common 
observation. Their earnings are considerable, and many have doubtless profited 
by the periods of slack time, which occur with more or less frequency at different 
works, to improve their minds ; and of the advantage that they have taken of 
opportunities of instruction, by means of schools and iibrai'ies, I observed 
several instances of the kind above noticed, namely, that both boys and females 
were occupying a leisure moment with reading, while waiting for work. 

That the great majority of persons employed in the bleaching and finishing 
works are of a very healthy appearance, is also true. It was also stated to me 
by several masters that the evidence of “ Sick Funds” shows that as a rule they 
are so. 

But this fact is subject to some importaut corrections. 

First, it is universally admitted that none but those possessed of healthy and 
robust constitutions can stand the “long hours” of work to which they ^e from 
time to time subject, especially if, as is often the case, the work itself is 
laborious. 

It is a common expression, I found, at those works to say, when any one is 
observed to be declinmg in health, “ this work is too heavy for liim (or her) ; he 
(or she) ought to be put to some lighter business.” 

Too much weight, as it appears to me, is attributed to the fact that occa- 
sionally during the day intervals of rest occur in addition to the hours of meals. 
Such intervals may occur not unfrequently when the work throughout the 
establishment is “ slack but just at the time when those intervals would be of 
most value, namely, when there is &H work and the hours are the longest, those 
occasions are likely to be less frequent, and will probably only arise froni an 
accidental stoppage of the machinery, or from some want of arrangement which 
it must be the desire of the manager to prevent. Certain it is tliat among the 
numerous work-people to whom I put questions, very few admtted that such 
neriod« often occurred, with this exception, -^that the time allowed for meals 
was not strictly enforced, but was often exceeded by ten imnutes or a quarter 
of an hour at each meal ; also that, although they were ordered to come m the 
mornmg at a certain hour (half-past 6, 6, or 7), they were not always 
punctutl, and that ponctnality in that resp«t was not enforced. Ded“chora 
to the extent of those extras periods of rest (as well as the ordinary me^-tiinea) 
must tterfore in most cases be made from the hours of actual work, whenever 
it is stated that the hours are from 6 a.m. to 8, 9, or 10 p.m., or to any 
a 4 
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Other hour. But those deductions will not affect the general conclusion that 
the work is injurious to the health of many who have undertaken it, and have 
been obliged to give it up Irom finding it to be too much for them. 

I amirepared also w confidently to state, that in every one of the 
bleaching Md finishing works which I visited, and in which those long hours 
had been conunon, I observed very many boys, girls, young men, and young 
women, both pale and sickly in their appearance, and stunted m their 
and bearing evident marks in their general aspect of being mjmiously affected 

'’^It^imy be fSyV-esumed that gentlemen in the conspicuous and responsible 
positioih of clergymen and medical men would not affix their names to ^ 
document containing an assertion of a fact, without a full conviction of its tiiith, 
resting on a competent amount of knowledge. The testimony of such persons 
mav therefore be appealed to with confidence, m corroboration of the facts which 
were indeed observed by me for the first time, and without any previous 
acouaintance whatever with bleach-works, or any circumstance connected wth 
them, but which have been for years under the immediate observation of the 
gentlemen to whom I am about to refer. Nearly the whole of the mMical 
gentlemen and clergjTnen of Bolton, and a very considerable number both of 

llauchester and Salford, have recently signed petitions to Parliament (copies 
of ^Thich, with the signatures annexed, I add (Evidence p. 12, and Appendix 
B.) referring to the injurious consequences, both bodily and _ mental, of those 
“ long hoursV’ to those exposed to them, and praying the Legislature to provide 

^ T?e mmerous statements to the above effect, of persons employed, of both 
sexes, which I took down from them in as nearly as possible their own words, 
fiiilv establish the injurious consequences to health, arising from those prolonged 

They establish also another point, not I apprehend beneath the attention of 
the Legislature in estimating the necessity for its interference ; namely, the pre- 
valence of physical suffering among the young of both sexes (sometimes inde- 
pendent of, sometimes indicative of and contributing to, actual disease), occasioned 
by those long hours of work. 

The young persons, male and female, whose testimony I collected on 
that point, were occasionally selected by me from their appearance indi- 
catin<i^ that they were suffering from excessive work; but in the great 
majority of cases I put questions to several as they stood at their work in 
succession, and recorded their answers. Their evidence does not admit of 
abridotnent, but it will be found to be an almost unvaried recital of their then 
siiffenno-, or of their having suffered, from sore feet, swelled ankles, pains in the 
legs, and other ailments, besides the fatigue which necessarily followed such 
prolonged labour. 

It may be said that the “sore feet” (which are complained of chiefly in 
summer) arise from the practice of wearing wooden clogs and woollen stockings. 
But as this is almost the universal practice in Lancashire, the soreness of feet 
must be attributed to the length of hours during which the children and young 
people are on their feet, and moving about with more or less rapidity. The 
work in which the young are chiefly employed is “hooking” the pieces of cotton 
cloth, or muslin, on thin steel spikes about four inches long, set on the edge of a 
light frame about three and a half feet from the ground. The spikes are placed 
at the distance apart required for each fold of the cloth. The children bring 
the piece on their backs from a neighbouring pile, throw it down on a low plat- 
form or box close to the frame, and then commence hooking it by the edge, fold 
by fold, until it is all transferred to the hooks. They then lift it off, and throw it 
upon a table behind them, at which stands a woman or a man, who again folds 
the entire piece into the narrow compass in which it is seen in the shops. Two 
“hookers” generally keep one man or woman in full employ ; each “ hooker” must 
therefore get on with the work as quickly as his or her skill permits, and when 
they have become expert, they go on with considerable rapidity, bending and 
stepping from right to left, and from left to right, hooking the edge, and smoothing 
down the cloth, fold by fold, as it hangs.* Thus also the swelled ankles and 
pains in the limlDS, so generally complained of by the girls and young women, are 

* The sore and cut fingers which are so common are, from the nature of the wori, unavoidable. 
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is 



directly referable to tlie many kours that they are on their feet, and to the 
almost constant and sometimes rapid movement required. ' 

Mr. J. H. Ainsworth, Chairman of the Bleachers’ Association, and employing 
the largest number of workpeople in any one set of works in the trade,, states 
in his evidence (p. 13.) that he is ready to admit that the hours of w’ork have at 
times been too long for females and boys. Mr. Hardcastle, who in two works 
employs more persons than any other master of bleach-works, in his evidence 
(p. 19.) limits his admission to the case of females under 18. Both those gentle- 
men, however, are adverse to legislative interference ; both object to it “ on 
principle;” at the same time both throw out propositions for consideration, 
respecting the mode and the extent of the interference, which would be, according 
to their views, least injurious to the trade, supposing Parliament to decide 
that some limitation of the hours of labour for females and boys is necessary. 
Both assert that in their opinion the question is “ surrounded with difficulties,” 
which present great obstacles to any other than their present arrangements, and 
both attribute the necessity uuder which they lie to call upon their people to work 
those long hours, almost exclusively to the sudden orders wliich they are liable 
to receive from the merchants to prepare goods for shipment by a certain day. 

I am able to say that very few of the employers justified the long hours for 
the young, in themselves ; nearly all were prepared to admit that they were not 
desirable ; that they were attended with many disadvantages, and sometimes 
with more loss than gain to the mastei- ; some, to whom 1 shall agam advert, 
avoided them as much as possible, and very seldom resorted to them ; and the 
whole of the masters who did, threw the responsibility upon the merchants, and 
appealed to the necessities of trade under which the merchants were placed, as 
their justification. 

It became necessary for me, therefore, to seek the opinions of the principal Man- 
chester merchants upon this point; and accordingly, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr.Hardcastle, 
Mr. Ridgway Bridson, and Mr. Bealey, who, with Messrs. Blair and Summer, 
are deemed generally to represent the bleaching and finishing trade of that part 
of the country, named to me fourteen of the prijicipal mercantile firms of Man- 
chester, whom they wished me to consult upon the subject ; to nearly ail of whom 
I was forthwith furnished with letters of introduction, conveying the wishes of 
the bleach-masters that those firms should express their opinions to me upon 



the point in question. 

The argument of the masters had been to the following effect. The merchant 
was in the constant habit of receiving orders from his correspondents at home 
and abroad to send out a certain quantity of goods of a certain quality and 
“ finish,” “ by the next steamer,” or by a ship advertised to sail on a certain day. 
The merchant then went into the market, purdiased the goods in the grey or 
unbleached state, and, having ascertained from the bleacher that he could bleach 
and finish them in the manner required by the day named, gave directions 
to the bleacher to send for them accordingly. Certain bleachers, they say, have 
a name in the trade for certain “fiuislies,” and (as a general rule) one bleacher 
cannot execute the “ finish” of another; neither, if he could, vyould the merchant 
run the risk of sending cloth ordered to be of “ the finish ’ of a certain specified 
kind well known to the customer, or of a certain named bleacher, to be bleached 
and finished by another. Consequently, if the cloth could not be bleached and 
finished by the particular bleacher by the day named, the order would be lost. 
Again, if the question related to the commoner kinds of cotton cloth (shiitiugs, 
&c ), and the merchant or shipper, being desirous to send a certain quantity in 
a bleached state to a foreign market, by a certain ship, found any obstacle 
in the way of getting the cloth bleached by the required day, he might send it 
out unbleached, and the bleacher would lose so much employment. The bleachers 
m'ged that, as regarded certain “season markets, it was paiticularly important 
tolheir trade to be able to execute orders rapidly, otherwise the goods woffid 
arrive too late for the current season; or, if there were any nsk of that, they 
would not be sent to be bleached at aU. When such orders accumuMe, the masters 
are obliged to call upon their workpeople to work long hours. To interfere by 
law to prevent their employing females and boys as they do at present (som^ 
times twelve, fomfeen, and sixteen hours a day for many months together, and 
occasionally for a few days much longer hours), would be, they affirm, not only 
verv iniurious to the bleaching and finishing business, but, m the words ot 
Mr"^ Hardcastle (§ 173.), would “ endanger most materially the prospenty ot the 
b 
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cotton manufacture generally.” Mr. Hardcastle and other gentlemen in the 
bleaching trade also expressed an apprehension that any such interference 
the labour of females and boys, which might “hamper the trade, or ‘ add 
materially to the expense of production,” would tend to exclude bleached goods 
from foreign markets, from some of which certain kinds had already been 
excluded by foreign competition. 

It will be immediately felt that, if the above arguments were borne out by the 
concurrent testimony of the principal merchants of Manchester, to whom the 
bleach-masters referred in support of their view’s, considerations of a very grave 
and important nature would interpose to obstruct the humane desires^ of 
the Legislature, or at all events to limit its interference to the smallest possible 
measure consistent with giving some amount of protection to the young engaged 
in those employments. 

But on going carefully and minutely into the question with those merchants, 

I found that four only supported the views of the masters ; the remaining 
ten, as will be seen by reference to the evidence (pp. 33 to 39.), acknowledging 
that in certain cases the arguments of the masters held good, were nevertheless 
of opinion that upon the whole the restriction of the labour of females and 
boys in the bleaching and finishing works “ would make very little difference” 
to any one ; that it would be attended with no danger to the great mercantile 
interests of the country engaged in the cotton trade ; that the difficulty of 
adopting the restriction was more in apprehension than in reality, and that it 
would soon be got over ; that all parties would soon learn to accommodate 
themselves to it ; and that in the end it would be better for all parties, bleaching- 
masters and workpeople, and even the merchants themselves. 

The gentlemen who expressed those opinions to me, and permitted me to 
reduce them to writing, and to give them on their authority, were Messrs. 
Barbour and Fleming ; Messrs. Pender and Cowan ; Mr. Scott, paatner in the 
firm of Jones, Brothers and Co. ; Mr. Leisler, partner of the firm of Du Fay 
and Co. ; Mr. Leopold Reiss 5 Mr. J. Slagg ; Mr. A. S. Thornton ; Mr. Kling, of 
the firm of Reus and Kling ; Mr. Mather, of the establishment of Messrs. 
Bannerman ; and Messrs. Schunk and Souchay, as conversant witli the Con- 
tinental trade. 

Those names will be at once recognized as comprising nearly the whole of 
the principal mercantile firms in Manchester, the nature of whose business causes 
them to be in frequent communication with the bleachers, and acquainted with 
the peculiarities of their trade. 

Mr. Kershaw, M.P., concurred in opinion with the masters. The gen- 
tleman, however, to whom I was presented by Mr. Kei-shaw as more imme- 
diately in charge of the portion of his business connected with the bleachers 
(Mr. Berry), although not wishing that a detailed statement of his should 
he reduced to writing, expressed to me his general concurrence in the 
views embodied in the evidence of Mr. Scott. Messrs. Tootal and Broadbent 
supported in part the views of the masters. Mr. Dorrington also takes the 
same views, but nevertheless expressed the opinion that children in bleach-works 
ought not to be employed below the age of 12 or 14, and that females under 
age should also, in regard to their hours of work, come under some legislative 
restriction. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my sense of the great courtesy and patience 
of the whole of the above-named gentlemen, in permitting me to occupy their 
valuable time in informing myself of their opinions upon a matter so foreign to 
my OW’D pursuits, and upon which, therefore, i had the more difficulty in arriving 
at a clear understanding. 

I regret that a misapprehension prevented my having the benefit of recording 
the opmion of Mr. Henry, whose firm is one of the largest in Manchester. I 
have, however, reason to believe that Mr. Henry would concur entirely with 
the views of the masters. 

The general purport of the evidence of the ten gentlemen above named is as 
follows : — 

Of the two great markets for bleached goods, the home and the foreign, the 
home has become much less a “ season trade ” than it formerly was, in consequence 
of the facilities afforded by railways ; the purchasers, instead of laying in large 
stocks at a time, come down to Manchester every few weeks and select what 
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they require. The merchants, therefore, are, as a general rule, prepared with a 
stock on hand of the goods they may require, sufficient for current consumption, 
and can in most cases see a certain time before-hand what goods they may have 
to send to the bleachers. Of the foreign markets the American is, in conse- 
quence of the extension of railways both in Canada and the United States, and 
the frequency of communication from this country, becoming less and less a 
“ season market.” The South American and Australian, Levant, and Continental 
markets are also but little affected by seasons, and to them, and also (to a consi- 
derable extent) to the India and China markets, the great stream of export traffic 
goes on all the year round. It might occasionally happen that towards the end 
of certain seasons, for the Indian and South American markets especially, if an 
order for goods could not be despatched quickly it might be lost, or the goods, 
if sent, might arrive too late ; but those would be, in amount, unimportant cases, 
compared with the great mass of the exports of such goods ; and even if, from 
any circumstance, any particular market was left bare for a time of any one 
description of goods, if there were a legitimate demand for it, that demand would 
be supplied the next season, or after a ceitain interval. The supply of the 
article would not be lost to this country, although the execution of a particular 
order might be lost by one merchant or one bleacher. 

The possible loss of an order, or inability to execute one within as short a time 
as at present, consequent upon any restriction of the hours of labour of females 
and boys, applies almost exclusively to fine or fancy goods. These are bleached 
and finished by a comparatively small number of bleachers, two of whom 
(Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Ridgw'ay Bridson) are said to prepare as much of this 
description of goods as the whole of the rest of the trade put together. The 
bleachers of fine goods maintain that, as they have a particular finish of their 
own, and as a large quantity of cloth may be sent to them requiring that finish, 
and to be ready to be shipped on a certain day, the merchant cannot send such 
cloth to any other bleacher ; and any restriction upon tlie labour of any of their 
workpeople might occasion them to lose the order altogether. But it must 
be home in mind that, if the merchant must come to them, he must also give 
them time to execute the order ; he is in fact dependent upon them ; and if they 
could now, working sixteen hours a day, execute a given order in three days, he 
would have to wait an additional day if the hours were limited to twelve. If a 
restriction of hours to that amount did take place in consequence of any legislative 
enactment, without any corresponding increase of productive power (which is 
improbable) a particular shipping order for delivery towards the end of a certain 
season might be lost, but the great stream of export would remain unaffected as 
long as the particular class of goods were wanted in the foreign markets. 

But the export of fine goods, and the bleaching and finishing of fine goods, 
form but a small proportion of the great bleaching finishing business of this 
country. 

Tor the bleaching and finishing of the more common kinds of cotton cloth, 
which are the great staple of manufacture and export in this branch of manu- 
facture and commerce, the merchants are not “tied to any particular bleacher;” 
and if a large order were suddenly given for goods of those common kinds, to be 
bleached and finished by a certain day, there w'ould be no difficulty, as a general 
rule, in dividing the goods among several bleachers, instead of sending them all 
to one. 

If a Bill were to pass limiting the hours of labour for females and boys, an 
immediate effort would in all probability be made by the masters in the bleaching 
and finishing business, to enlarge their works and improve their machinen' ; for 
the competition among them is represented to he so keen, that rather than lose an 
order, and with that possibly a certain portion of their “ connexion,” they would 
endeavour, to the utmost of their power, to obtain the means of getting through 
the same amount of work in a given number of days, as they can now do with 
their present unlimited power of employing females and boys for fifteen, sixteen, 
eighteen, or more hours per day. 

In order to enable them to do so with profit, they must, either by improved 
management or by improved machinery, reduce their costs, or they must obtain 
a higher price for the work done. 

The evidence shows that there is, in many instances, room for improved 
management, whereby a greater amount of work could be got through mth 
advantage in a given time, bv greater punctuality, or by more economical 
b 2 
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intenial arrangements; that in other tvorks well known improvements m 

machinerv, and consequent facilities for saving time and economizing lahonr, 

have not vet heeii introduced ; and that in several works of the most importance, 
not only have these improvements of machinery and arrangement been already 
effected, but, within the last two years, in anticipation of some measure tor 
limiting the houi-s of labour for females and boys, considerable additions have 
been made and are now making, both to their buildings and machinery, which, 
when fully brought into play, will give them peatly augmented means ot 
getting through speedily an increased quantity ot work. 

The question may he asked, what are the grounds for supposing that such 
additional outlay of capital in this particular branch of business is pradent and 
instifiable ? If more economical management, or a reduction in the cost ot 
labour or a larger amount of business, or a more regular distribution ot it 
throughout the year (which would prevent so much of their capital lying 
comparatively idle for weeks together, as is sometimes the case at present), 
cannot be looked to with certainty to afford interest and profit upon that 
additional outlay, c.an an increase of the price now paid for bleaching and 
finishing be asked from the merchant and acceded to by him without danger 
to the great mercantile and commercial interests involved m that branch ot 

manufacture ? „ . . i , x-i ^ 

The almost universal concun-ence of opinion among the great mercantile hrms 
of Manchester, to whom I was referred by the bleachers for information npon 
this matter, and the plain facts of the case, may be held to remove all doubt 
upon this portion of the subject. 

The cost of bleaching and finishing the various kinds of cotton goods, in pieces 
of from twenty to fifty yards in length, and costing in the unbleached state 
from 2s. 6d. to 15s. per piece, is from 2Jd. to Is. per piece. (Evidence, pp. 22, 



33 36 3/)- 

Upon a piece of cotton cloth of the average value of 6s. 6rf. the cost of 
bleaching and finishing -would be 9d. ^ , v, 

Supposincr an increase of price even to the large amount ot 10 per cent., 
which would be a most important addition for the bleacher, to be required in 
order to enable him to remunerate himself for his increased outlay, 10 per 
ceut. upon 9d. would be one penny, and would raise the total cost of the 
bleached and finished article from 7s- Sd. (&•. 6d. + 9rf.="6'- 3d.) to 7^. 4d. 
(6^. 6d. + M == 7s. 4d.) (Evidence, § 340.) 

But this increase would amount to only a fraction above one per cent, upon the 
selhng price of the piece of cloth. In the case of some inferior qualities in large 
demand (as stated in the instance given at § 325 of the Evidence) arise of even 
20 per cent, upon the bleaching would amount to an increase of only one per cent, 
upoii the selling price of the piece. In the case of pieces of the higher value, 
from 12^. to 15^., an increase of 10 per ceut. upon the cost of bleaching (one 
penny and one farthing upon U\ Id.) would amount to much less than one per 
cent., — to about three fom*ths per ceut. 

And on referring to one of the well-known trade circulars of Messrs. Du 
Eay & Co. (See Appendix D.), it will be seen that from month to month (and 
occasionally, I am informed, from week to week) the selling price of the different 
kinds and qualities of cotton cloth varies considerably more than one per cent. ; 
the variations often amounting within those periods to three, four, five, and six 
per cent, ; and, if intervals of five or six, or from six to twelve months be com- 
pared, to' eight and ten per cent. An instance of the latter \vill be found in 
the price of a certain description of cloth falling from 105. in August last to 
95. in January last, or 10 per cent. ; the stages of decline in the inteiwenin^ 
months being respectively two-and-half per cent., five per cent., t-wo-and-half, 
seven-and-half, and eight-and-half. 

The evidence of those gentlemen already quoted is quite clear as to the fact 
that an increase of even 10 per cent, upon the cost of bleaching, or one percent, 
xipon the selling price of the goods, could have no perceptible effect upon the 
great branch of manufacture concerned. 

If the bleachers fail to establish such increase, or ha-ving temporarily obtained 
it consent to forego it, it will be a proof that the competition among themselves has 
induced them to rely upon other means for a due remuneration upon their skill 
and capital. 
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The point which next arises for consideration is, if the Legislature should see 
reasons for limiting the hours of labour for females and boys in the bleaching 
and finishing works, to what extent would it be' desirable to cany that limitation. 

The Chairman of the Bleachers’ Association, Mr, Ainsworth, although admit* 
iug that the hours of work have been at times too long for females and boys, 
will probably protest against legislative interference, but in the event of some 
interfei-ence being determined upon, -will maintain his opinion as expressed in his 
evidence (p. 13) that females and boys under eighteen ought, in the bleachmg, 
and finishing, and dyeing works, to be allowed to work from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Mr. Hardcastle may, under a similar protest against legislation being neces- 
sary, be expected to renew his suggestion (Evidence, p. 20, § 177.) “that he should 
“ be glad indeed to see that no children under eleven should be employed at all in 
“ the trades of bleaching, dyeing, andfinisiiing, and that no females under eighteen 
“ should be employed otherwise than in the day, namely between half-past 5 
“ in the morning and half-past 8 at night, or should work more than 60 hours in 
“ any one week within those daily hours;” the Legislature having, Mr. Hardcastle 
believes, in the Acts for regulating labour, established the hours from half-past 
5 in the morning to half-past 8 at night as constituting day-time. * 

Mr Morris, manager of a portion ot Mr. Ainsworth s works, was of opinion 
(Evidence p. l6) that, if the latitude suggested by Mr. Ainsworth were 
allowed (i. e., of working females and boys from 6 to 10, or 96 hours per week), 
a further restriction might with propriety be added, namely, that they should 
not be allowed to work more than 14 hours a-dayfor five days, and 10 hours on 

Saturday, making altogether 80 hours per week. _ 

It will be observed that Mr. Hardcastle would object to any limitation being 
placed on the hours of work for boys; the only regulation which he would 
think necessary in their case being, that they should not be allowed to work m 
those employments until the age of 11. Neither would Mr. Hardcastle assent 

to any limitation of hours for adult females. , ^ i -xi. j i. 

Various other limitations both as to age and length of time were submitted to 
me for consideration by other gentlemen, or suggested by me for their opinions, 
the whole of which I have endeavoured to iveigh maturely, with the fml sense 
of the difficulty of arising at a sound conclusion where so many interests 
are involved, and where many points require attention connected with the 
requirements of great varieties of processes and employments. 

Isuo-gestious for the relief of females and boys from presumed excessive labom 
proceeding from gentlemen in tlie position oi Mr. Amswortli and Mr. Hard- 
Ltle, whTclr would nCYcrthdess (in the first ease) leave females and boys exposed 
to the liability of working 16 hours a day, exclusive of meal-times for a^^ 
number of days consecutively, or (m the second case) leate boys above II 
and adult females entirely unprotected, or (m the case of Mn Morns s sugges- 
tion) aUow of females and boys making SO hours per week, may all at brst 
sight appear to arise ftom no very gi'eat sense of the claims of the worMng 
classes upon the consideration of their employers. I am ftilly convinced that 
th?s e ngge.stions proceed from no such feeling hut solely from a conviction upon 
thdr 3s that, from the in-egularity of the employment, and the alleged 
free ueS opportumties of rest in addition to the usual meal-times, the young of 
nefetesS require any greater degree of protection either on the ground of 
hSth ormorals, or of their means and opportaities of mental improvement. 

Mr Harfeastie refers very strongly to the fact that neither females nor boys 
1 ’ j. 1 - innir "hniirs for mauv days or wrecks togethei as was the 
Tse s3Tars ago; and that a gradu^ and sensible amelioration in that 
mrticXr was in progress, and that consequently there was no need of legisla- 
te Serference ^ X. Hmdcastlc also drew my attention vey pointedly to one 
™ , works at which, inconsequence of the state of trade lor some months 
1" very farXom being employed even as many as 12 

horns a-day. . p tPe evidence shows that 

Whatever may have hem the ^ ijable to be called 

at present, in very m y ^ togethw, and that 

upon to work 1 , ’ , efficient to prevent their suffering from them ; 

affected in their health; many m ore complaining of the 

2. (Calico Act) Higll deftaed to ta from 10 pan. to 6 aaa. 
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physical suffering occasioned by the long hours ; others of being restricted in 
time and opportunities for mental improvement ; all expressing a cordial wish 
that their hours should be placed under the same regulation as the factories, 
even although they might thereby earn less wages. 

The unanimous desire of those among the workmen who have taken part in 
or supported the effort that is being made to induce the Legislature to apply 
the principles of the Fiictorv Acts to the bleaching and finishing and dye-works, 
and the equally unanimous wish expressed to me by every young person of 
either sex \vhom I examined, or whose opinion or wishes I asked, did not 
prevent me from feeling that it was incumbent upon me to consider most care- 
fully whether any other arrangement than that embodied in the Factory Acts 
was more suitable to the circumstances, and called for by both the great 
interests concerned, — those of the work-people and their employers. 

The precedent of the Print-Works Act immediately suggests itself for 
consideration. The limitation under that Act applies only to children between 
8 and 13, and females, and (by § 22.) permits them to work from 6 in the 
morning till 10 at night;* and the grounds on which such limitation -was deter- 
mined upon appear to have been, that the labour of children in that branch of 
business was not continuous, and that they had frequent intervals of rest during 
the day, while waiting until the different processes to which they attended 
required their active exertions. Such I have observed to be the fact in print- 
works.f j £ • 1 - 

But these grounds are only partially applicable to the bleaching and nmsmng 
and dye-works. In these the kind of w’ork is, as a rule, more laborious for the 
young than that of the print-works ; the goods to be operated upon come in in 
larger quantities, and there is a continual liability to the recunrence of those 
pre”ssm-es upon the bleacher which oblige him to “ push” his work-people to 
get through a large extra portion of work in a short time. The larger the 
“ connexion” of the bleacher, the more successful his business, the better the 
state of trade— the greater and more frequent are those periods of pressure. It 
happens, therefore, that in very nianj' of the bleach-works the hours of labour 
will be -with very little interruption (.for 3, 6, 9, or 12 months together,) 14, 15, 
and 16 hours a day, and sometimes longer. Allowing every latitude for the 
argument that the females and boys have by accident, or take by arrangement 
with each other (for they all work by the piece), or are permitted by the 
managers, occasional periods of rest ; I apprehend that the evidence 1 have 
collected is sufficient to justify the conclusion that to sanction the hours from 
6 to 10, as those within which females and boys maybe allowed to work in these 
branches of business, would be to afford, to them no practical relief. 

I apprehend also that the suggestion of Mr. Morris that the hours should be 
limited to 80 a week, within the hom*s of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m., is on the same 
grounds open to the same objection. 

Mr. Hardcastle’s suggestion that no boy under 1 1 should be employed hi the 
bleaching and finishing and dye-works, is in accordance with an opinion expressed 
on behalf of the men ( Evid. p. 3, § 22), and looking at the laborious nature of a 
large portion of the work, appears to me deauable. It would also, I believe, be 
generally acceptable throughout the trade. The same gentleman’s suggestion with 
regard to not permitting females under 18 to work more than 60 hours a week, 
or except between half-past 5 in the morning and half-past S at night, is, in 
intention, both liberal and humane : and as it proceeds from a gentleman whose 
interests are so large in the trade, and who has been intimately conversant with 
every department of it for so many years, none but very, strong and cogent 
re^ons would be sufficient to overcome the very natural inclination to rest 
satisfied with and to acquiesce in such an opinion. 



*By section 21. boys between 13 and 16 must be certified by a surgeon to be of ordinary 
streno-th, and not incapacitated from -working longer hours. 

f In the course of the discussion upon the second reading of that Bill in the House of Commons, 
April 2, 1S45, Mr. Milner Gibson stated that, “ a man might he in a print-work for many hours, 
but it did not follow that during all that time he was employed in a manner injurious to health.” 
Mr. Cowper stated, in reference to the definition of the term work,” that “ it meant being 
“ employed on the premises ; for it was quite sutScieiit that the children were kept on the premises 
“ during their working hours, without being allo-wed time to receive instruction, to constitute the 
“ definition. Nothing was more important than to secure for the operative classes a proper amount 
“ of leisure, in order that there might he time for improving their moral condition by a sufficient 
"education.” — Barnard- 
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IVfr. Hardcastle argues that the nature of the work in, bleaching and finishing 
and dyeing works is such that boys above the age of 1 1 may be permitted, 
without injury to themselves, physical or mental, to work as long as the men in 
those employments are now called upon to do, that is, for 14, 15, and l6 hours 
a day, often for many weeks or months continuously ; sometimes for more hours 
per day ; sometimes, though rarely, for nearly 24 houi-s together ; for it has 
been already showm that, although in some works these long hours may be 
varied every week for some time by short hours, and that at some periods of 
the year the short hours may be the nile at most works, yet it is equally shown 
by the evidence that the continuance of those long hours at very many works 
for many months together is very common, and that both boys and females 
assert and complain that they suffer, physically and mentally, ftom the effects. 
The truth of those assertions is also supported by the testimony of the medical 
men and clergymen whose petitions to Parliament have been above referred 
to. I apprehend, therefore, that it will not be deemed consistent with a due 
regard to the facts, or to the considerations to which they give rise, to separate 
the case of boys between 11 and 18 from that of girls between those ages, in 
regard to their claim upon the Legislature for protection. 

Mr. Hardcastle would further exempt all females above that age from such 
protection, on the ground that the labour is not too severe for them, and that 
they are able to protect themselves. 

There is undoubtedly a certain proportion of women employed in those 
works in simply working with the needle, either in marking or in stitching the 
pieces of cloth together with a needle or with a sewing machine, and a few 
others in work which from its lightness may be long continued without oppres- 
sive fatigue ; other portions of the work may also be carried on by women of 
strong frames and constitutions for 14, 1 5, or 16 hours a day for some days con- 
secutively without material inconvenience. But a large proportion of the 
work for which female labour is employed at those works (the finishing and 
making up) is very frequently both heavy, in itself, and requires to be 
gone through with rapidity and without cessation for many hours together 5 
and with all the greater rapidity, and the fewer chances of occasional extra 
minutes of rest, in proportion as the business of the employer is considerable, 
and the management exact and careful. For it is obvious that, the more 
regular and well arranged the progress of the work, the less frequently will the 
engine and machinery be required to be kept going, or the gas burning, for a 
number of hands short of the full complement. 

I found, with scai’cely an exception, that the females above 18 had precisely 
the same wish with regard to the shortening the number of hours as the 
younger ones. Many of them were young women just above that age, and 
between that and 30. If they are unmarried, it would be no more than consistent 
with fairness to give them the same protection from the temptation to excessive 
laboui', for the sake of the preservation of their health and opportunities for 
improvement, which would be extended to those of their sex below 18. If 
they are married, their domestic duties can be very little attended to while they 
are away from their homes for 14, 15, or l6 hours a day, and the probability 
would be the less oftheir children having the benefit of any proper degree of 
instruction or training. 

Supposing Mr. Hardcastle’s suggestion to be capable of being, by the above 
arguments, legitimately extended so as to include boys ^between 11 and 18 
and all females, the next question is, whether the limitation from half-past 5 
a.m. to half-past 8 p.m., which that gentleman also suggested, is one which 
should be determined upon, coupled with the other portion of Mr. Hardcastle s 
suo'gestions, namely, that females under 18 (to which I have endeavoured to 
show that it would be right to add boys under 18, and to include all femal^,) 
should not be permitted to work more than 60 working hours per week within 
those daily hours ; the proposition would, as regards the^ total amount of 
within the week, be in accordance with the provisions of the Factory Act, and 
with the desire of the work people in the bleach-works, &c., as expressed m 
the evidence. But on mentioning this proposition to various persons m the 
trade, among whom I may name Mr. Ainsworth in particular, I did nc^ find 
that it was approved of. However suitable to the mode of work and Ihe 
course of business at some works, it did not appear to be thonghi generally 
b 4 
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appUcable or desirable. It would also open the door to evasions. The witness, 
John Waring (§ 435), made the following comment upon it : 

“ If Mr. HardcaEtle’s plan, or anything like it, were to he adopted, of ahowing work to 
he done by females and boys between half-past a and half-past b, bnt only 60 hours 
a week, the females and boys might have done then- 60 bom-s ni le® tb^ five days. 
That would be no benefit to the masters, because then- maolimeiy would be standing, and 
the drugs losing their strength, the rest of the time.” 

I have endeavoured to look at this question with the most sincere desire to 
give full weight to the difficulties which press upon the minds of the most 
Conscientious masters. Those most disposed to adopt some plan which wou cl 
relieve the females and boys in their employ from their present liability to 
exhausting labour, expressed their inability to see their way to any plan winch 
would not he attended with considerable inconvenience to^ them. I therefore 
gave mucli consideration to, and took pains to elicit opinions upon, the point, 
whether the masters had a fair claim, considering the □ ature of their businps, to 
be allowed to employ the labour of females and boys for longer hours than in 
the factories ; whether the restriction in regard to boys might not, without injmy 
to them, be allowed to cease at 14 or l6 instead of 18. j r • 

On maturely weighing the opinions I received from both sides, and_ referring 
to the whole tenor of the evidence, especially that of the great majority of the 
large mercantile firms above adverted to, I have been brought to the conclusion 
thS the difficulties and inconveniences wliich the masters contemplate are much 
greater in appearance than reality. If they should continue subject to the 
same obligations as at present, to execute large orders for the merchants in the 
same space of time (which the great majority of those merchants say need not 
be the case if a law passed affording them an answer to such requests), they 
would, in the opinion of those merchants to whom they desired me to appeal, 
be justified in incundng an outlay for additional machinery, by being able to 
obtain a coi-responding addition to their price for bleacliing. But whether they 
increased their productive powers or not, a reduction by law of the working 
hours would be attended with increased activity and regularity during those 
hours. If the law allowed females and boys in those works to work from 
6 a.m. to S p.m., with an interval of two hours for meals, there cannot be a 
doubt that arrangements would be made for exacting punctuality ; that the 
present very common habit of beginning half an hour after the hour specified, 
^d of taking an extra 10 minutes or more at each meal time, Avould be aban- 
doned, and that in busy times (which, at many works, are shown to continue 
often for many months together) many females and boys would be exposed to 
hard and continuous work for 12 working hours a day. It cannot be doubted 
that 12 hours a day of such work as the largest proportion of females and boys 
in those works are called upon to perform for many mouths continuously, 
would be an undue demand upon their strength, especially to the yoimg 
among them of both sexes ; and I do not think that boys of 14 or 16 could 
fairly be placed in the same category as men in those departments of labour, 
at those w'orks where the assistance of boys is required, and where they work 
against machinery, and have to keep up with adult labour. 

The same argument would hold good, a fortiori^ were the permitted hours 
to be from 6 to 7 ; for in that case, not only would there be a tendency to a 
greater acceleration of labour, but the half-hour of rest at tea-time could 
scarcely be exacted, or if it were the master would scarcely think the additional 
half-hour be}^oud 6 o’clock worth having. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in the absence of any undoubted necessity 
for the continuance of the present habit of those long hom-s which have been 
shown to prevail, and considering that sufficient grounds have been shown for 
the conclusion that shorter hours may be adopted without danger to the great 
interests involved, and further, that it would not be expedient to adopt the 
hours from 6 to 10, or from half-past 5 to half-past 8, or from 6 to 8, or from 
6 to 7 ; the alternative remains of following the precedent of the Factory Act, 
and requiring the limitation to be between 6 and 6, with a certain variation to be 
hereafter adverted to. 

In justification of this proposition there are some remarkable and most satis- 
factory precedents ; not, indeed, in the precise neighbourhood of Bolton and 
Bury, where the great mass of the bleaching and finishing works of Lancashire are 
situated, otherwise they would, doubtless, have been brought to my notice by the 
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gentlemen who furnished me with iufomiation relative to the works in that dis- 
trict, to whom I have above referred ; but in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Manchester, and principally in Salford. I did not become acquainted with these 
latter works until I had seen most of the principal works in the neighbourhood 
of Bolton. 

The bleaching and finishing and dyeing works of Messrs. Dewhurst and Co., 
Salford (Evid. p. 41), are among the largest in the trade ; employing about 250 
men, boys andiemales. In addition topreparing and dyeing fustians, Messrs. Dew- 
hurst and Co. bleach, dye, and finish all kinds of cotton goods for the Manchester 
merchants. The principal managing partner, Mr. Sager, with great frankness, 
stated to me that, although they were subject to the same kind of occasional 
pressure to execute shipping orders for the Manchester merchants, as the 
bleachers of Bolton and that neighbourhood, their regular hours of work were, 
and had been smee 184/, from 6 to 6 , and that they very seldom made any 
overtime, and never allowed theii* people to go on later than half-past 8 . The 
days on which they worked overtime did not amount to much more than 
two months in the course of the year, and those not continuous. The works 
of this firm are well known to have been among the most successfiil in the trade. 
Mr. Sager stated that he adopted this plan of regular hours at the time that the 
Factory Act passed, and had continued it ever since ; that he considered it in 
all respects far the most profitable and satisfactory, both for the masters and 
men ; and that he had no desire to exceed those hours, even to the limited 
amount and on the comparatively few occasions which he did, from time to 
time, at present ; but if an Act were to pass placing the females and boys of 
his establishment under similar limitations to those of the factories, he should 
find little difficulty in conforming to it. 

Mr. Sager made no objection to communicating his opinions to me very freely 
upon the subject, but preferred that any detailed statement should be taken from 
his manager, Mr. Bell, who would speak more minutely to the facts. I accord- 
ingly beg to refer to Mr. Bell’s evidence (p. 41), which fully bears out the 
foregoing. 

In the same neighhoiuhood of Salford and Manchester are the works of the 
dyers and finishers of fristian and velveteen goods. I was furnished with a list 
of 18 of these. Three bad recently suspended work. I visited eight of the 
remaining 15, and found, as I had been informed, that their system as to 
hours was uniform throughout that branch of business, namely, tbat their 
regular hours were from 6 to 6 , with llj hour for meals, and a half holiday on 
Saturday, as in the factories. These works employ about .3,600 people, of whom 
about one-third are i'eraales and boys ; nearly as large a number as tbat given in 
the list for the neighbourhood of Bolton, (Evidence, p. 19) which contains very 
few of the firms near Manchester. They are subject to the same occasional 
pressure, to execute shipping orders for the merchants, as the bleachers of 
Bolton, &c. ; and they occasionally, but seldom, -work overhours, and scarcely 
ever beyond half-past 8 . 

I beg to refer to the evidence of some of the principal of those masters, 
Mr. Schofield (Evidence, p. 53), Mr. Worrall (Evidence, p. 40), Mr. J. Lan- 
caster (Evidence, p. 53), and Mr. Vaughan (Evidence, p. 58). They express, 
what I was assured was nearly the unanimous opinion of the trade in that 
neighbourhood, that the example of the Factory Act had induced them to 
try the same regulations as to hours ; that they found no difficulty after a little 
time in making their arrangements lor that purpose ; tbat they found the shorter 
hours more profitable and advantageous for both masters and men ; that they 
had no desire to work overtime, as they were souietimes still called upon to do 5 - 
and that, if the law were to interpose to prevent it as regards females and boys, 
they should have little or no difficulty in conforming to it. 

The case of the dyers of Turkey-red will be considered by itself. All other 
dyers of cotton goods come within the same category as the bleachers, the dyeing 
processes, where in use, making a part of or being attached to the bleaching 
portion of the establishment. The evidence is clear to the fact that there is 
no difficulty in the way of arrangements which would enable the females and 
boys belonging to the dyeing department to cease work at a particular hour, 
without the slightest injury to any one of the processes ; inasmuch as any 
occasional need that may arise for any process to be continued to completion 
after a certain hour, might be met by applying to it the labour of any young 

c 
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men upon the establishment above the age of 18, who could he employed for the 
short time such a process might require. The dyers also, as a rule, “e not so 
liable to be called upon to work very long hours. Being generaUy in the sam. 
establishment ivith the bleachers and finishers, they cannot be sepal ated irom 
them in any enactment ; but the difficulties ate the less m adjusting their work 
to a regulated number of hours. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

I I think it -mil be seen from the foregoing that the hours of labour established 

by the Factory Acts, namely from 6 to 6, with intervals of an hour and a hall 
for meals, and a half holiday on Satm-day, may with propriety and safety be 
applied by law to the bleaching and finishing and dyeing works tor cotton 

fabrics, wth the variation now to be mentioned. u 

It was insisted on by many of the owners ana managers of the cotton bleach- 
works and dye-works in England and Scotland, and very torcibly also by most 
of the owners and managers of linen bleach-works m Ireland and Scotland (see 
Renort, pp. xxix. sxxii.), that as the bleaching process is so much dependent on 
chemical agents, and as the quantities of cloth to be dealt ^vlth iii any one process 
vary %vith the fineness of the material, it is very difficult and often impossible 
to say beforehand that they can stop the work at a given moment, either at 
the meal hours or at the final hour of leavmg off work m the evening; and 
consequently they as often stop a few minutes before as a few minutes after the 

?t^may happen that this cause may operate one day to oblige them to go 
beyond the two meal hours and the final hour of stopping by a few minutes, 
perhaps 10 minutes, each. On another day, with a different quantity or quality 
of cloth to deal with, there may be a diminution of time worked to the same 

Many works, also, especially in Scotland and Ireland, are so aiTanged that it 
■would be impossible for them, without an entire change of system, to diimmsh 
materiahy the number of working hours on Saturdays, their usual working hours 
being 10 per day, that is from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with two hours for meals, 
except on Saturdays, when the -work-people voluntarily take only haff an hour 
for each meal time, in order to leave work at 5. In all such cases I found that 
the recoo-nized hours of meals were two a day, and consequently that the actual 
number of hours worked were the same as the factory hours, namely 60 hours 



^ Considering the great number of females (and some boys) working m the hot 
stoves in Scotland and Ireland, and afe.v in England, in very high temperatures 
(90° to 100° and 120°, and in some cases to 130°) during the whole working 
horns, and considering also the fatiguing nature of much of the work of other 
descriptions in which both females and boys are engaged, in the English bleach- 
works especially, it would appear to he undesirable to make the meal hours of 
the factories, nameUq half an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, in all 
cases obligatory, tt is obvious that two full hours of rest are desirable in all 
cases where the work is hard, and the temperature such as above described. 



II, It appears, therefore, that it may with propriety be proposed that in any 

bleaching, or finishing, or dyeing works in which the time assigned for meals shall 
be two full hours, except on Saturdays when they may be not less than an hour and 
a half, the employment of females and boys shall be lawful from 6 a.m. to half- 
past 6 p.m. ; and also that no person shall be subject to the penalties of the 
proposed Act for employing the labour of females and boys before 6 o’clock in 
the morning on Saturdays, pro-vided always that the hours of actual work on 
Saturdays, added to the hours worked on the previous five days, do not exceed 
60 for the whole week. 

This would enable the owners and managers of these works to employ females 
and boys either for ten horns and a half on five days of the week and seven 
hours and a half on Saturdays, or ten hours a day for every working day in the 
■week, as may best suit their convenience ; and by beginning earlier than 6 on 
Saturdays, as is the present practice with many, to finish work on that day at 
an earlier hour in the afternoon. 

It remains to consider bow far the other pro-visions of the Factory Act are 
applicable to the bleaching aad finishing and dyeing works. 
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Instead of admitting childi-en to work at the early age of eight, as at the 

far^cories, and limiting them to work only “ halt-time ” -up to the age of 13, during 
wii'ch interval the}’- are obliged to attend school, the suggestion that no child 
should he admitted to -work at the bleaching and finishing and dyeing works 
under the age of 11 would, I believe, be unobjected to. 

XV. Previously to a child arriving at the age of 11, there have been opportu- 

nities’of school instmction which wih in all probability, considering the growing 
disposition among the working classes towards education, and the greatly 
increased number and efficiency of schools, have been to a certain extent taken 
advantage of. 

To introduce a system of compulsory attendance for children ot 1 1 years of 
age, which, according to the analogy of the Factory Act would only be of two 
years duration, would probably be acknowledged to be inexpedient. 

V. Neither would the machinery of surgeon’s certificates be indispensable 

towards checking the possible disposition of parents to send their cHl^en to work 
a little before they complete 1 1 years, as is the case when the limit is the tender 
age of eight. . • , 

I believe that a sufficient check would be found in requiring the parent or 
guardian of a child first admitted to any of those works to produce the usual 
certificate of baptism, or, in the case of a valid reason being shown for being 
unable to do so, to deliver to the employer a declaration in writing statmg the 
true age of the child, coupled with coudign punishment in case of such declara- 
tion being false. This certificate or declaration would be kept by the employer, 
ready to be produced to any inspector, until the child had passed the age of 18. 

VI. The question of the necessity for giving power to an inspector to order the 

fencing off of dangerous machinery, engaged much of my atteution on going 
through the various ivories with the proprietors or some one in authority. 

The evidence shows that accidents arising fronythe machinery being untenced 
are not of frequent occuiTeiice. A great deal of it is not of a nature that can 
be considered to be dangerous in the sense of entangling any portion of the 
r-erson in it by the position in which it stands or by its construction. Wherever 
It. is so, I observed that the master had, in almost every instance, already fenced 
it off; and in the few that appemed to be dangerous to any one inadvertently 
coming too near it, on my calling attention to it, immediate directions were 
given to cause it to be properly guarded. The accidents which usually happen 
iwe, I believe, such as from the nature of the machinery must be ppected to 
occur from time to time from mere carelessness ; as, for instance, if a man or 
b.'y whose business it is to attend upon the rollers, and to place the cloth within 
their touch, puts a finger too near them and has it mushed. I found very httle 
desire existing on the part of the working people that the Legislature should 
interfere in this matter. I believe that the reasonable suggestions of an inspector, 
in the course of his duties in reference to the age of the children and the hours 
of work, would he attended to, on his calling the attention of the master to any 
dangerous portion of the machinery which, from the force of habit, had not 
been considered such by himself or his workpeople. 

VII. There are one or t-wo other points in which it appears to me that good 

reasons exist for deviation from the precedent of the Factory Acts. By those acts 
no permission is given to make up for time lost by' breakages of machinery. Where 
the machinery, such as that of the factories, is of such delicate and accurate 
construction, so light in its kmd, and consequently so little liable to serious 
derangement, and moreover, where the derangement of one part does not neces- 
sarily or probably extend its consequences beyond the stoppage of a few looms 
or a few hands out of the whole number employed, the reasons may be valid for 
not allowing time lost by breakage of machinery to be made up. But the ca^e 
of the bleaching and finishing and dyeing works is different. ’I he machinery is 
cumbersome and heavy, and much more liable to derangement by sudden jerks, 
which break or displace small portions of it. A stoppage from such a cause in 
one department of the work wiU cause a derangement of wmrk in aU the pr^ 
cesses subsequent to the one in which the breakage occurred, and occasionally 
in pre-vious ones also. Those stoppages seldom _ amount to many houm 
at a time, but unless they could be made up -within a short interval, tnu^ 
inconvenience and disappointment might he occasioned both to the own«r ot the 
c2 
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■works and to the merchant, by the former not being able to fulfil a promise of 
sending home goods by a certain day. I would therefore respectfully submit 
that any time so lost might be recovered as follows : If the stoppage amounted 
to not exceeding four hours, it might be recovered b;/ working not exceeding 
four hoiu-s after the usual hour of ceasing work for females and boys in the 
evening of the day in which the stoppage occurred ; and every hour exceeding 
four might be recovered at the rate of two hom's per day until it was so 
recovered. Notice of the time lost, and of its being in course of being recovered, 
should be forthwith sent by post to the inspector. Time lost by a deficient 
supply of water, or by flood or fouling of water,* should be allowed to be 
recovered in the same manner. 

VIII. — Another peculiarity applicable principally to tbe dyeing and finishing, 
or calendering and finishing (which comes within the more general designation of 
finishing), and partially to the bleaching and finishing works, especia,lly those 
at and near Manchester, wherever finishing machinery is used, requires to be 
considered. ; . 

The circumstances of the trade very often make it more expedient to begin the 
work of the day at 7 o’clock than at an eaidier hour, more particularly in the winter 
months, in the numerous smaller finishing works at and near Manchester, and 
also in some bleach-works both in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The Factory 
Act allows the owner of a factory, by giving previous notice to the inspector, to 
fix the hours of work for females and boys from 7 to 7 instead of from 6 to 6 
(with a half holiday on Saturday), between the 30th October and tbe 1st April. 
I think suflacient ground is shown (Evidence, pp. 57, 58) for considering whether, 
in the cases in question, the permission, if granted at all, should not be extended 
to the whole yeai-. But I fear that it would be impossible to guard sucli 
permission from abuse. The practice would in such a case very probably be 
adopted throughout the trade ; some of the men beginning work at 6, and some 
of the females and boys at 7. The midesirable habit would be thus established 
for the latter, of -working fi*ora 7 to 7 the year through, instead of from 6 to 6 
or half-past 6 as proposed. They would thus be further excluded fi-om the 
means of profitably employing their evenings, which they now desire to be 
able to avail themselves of, for their mental improvement, and also from due 
recreation at seasonable hours after the day’s labour. Should the proposition (II.) 
be adopted, of allowing the hours to be from 6 a.m. to half-past 6 p.m. with two 
hours for meals, it might be added that where the females or boys in any work 
commenced work at 7 a.m., the time to be allowed for breakfast should be half 
an hour' only (between 7 and 9 o’clock) and the dinner time one horn-, and the 
hour of lea\dng off work half-past 6. This would give 10 workmg hours, and 
reduce the extra-time contended for to one half hour only, the loss of which 
would probably be little felt at any works. 

IX The last question to be considered is, — should this proposed measure, 

supposing it to be adopted by the Legislature, take effect within six months from 
the passing of the Act, or should a longer time be granted, to enable the various 
interests concerned to prepare to adjust themselves to it. 

It is argued on behalf of the men (Evidence, § 439.) that so many of the 
principal bleach-works have already been extended, in anticipation of some such 
measure (the commencement of these extensions dating frrom a year and a half 
or two years ago, when the operative short-time committee began their endea- 
vours to procure this proposed enactment), that there is no validreason why such 
a measure should not take effect within a short time after its passing. I 
believe, also, it may be confidently stated that the classes to be affected by it, — 
the females and boys, — are very anxious that it should become law with as 
little delay as possible ; and that, in England at least, they are quite ready to 
make any sacrifice of earnings that may Ee required on their part,f should such 
become necessary. 



• This is more in referenee to the linen bleach-works — Vide Report on Scotland, 
t The argument nsed by some of the masters that they would substitute the labour of adult 
males for that of females and boys if the proposed measure were to pass, will, I apprehend, 
appear to be sufficiently answered by tbe facts adduced by themselves to the effect that they 
would lose, by so doing, the means of trabiing up skilled labour ; also by the fact that tbe labour 
of adult males, being so much more costly than that of females and boys, would, if substituted by 
them for the latter, place them under a considerable disadvantage as compared with any of their 
competitors in the tx’ade who should adopt means to continue females and boys in their employment. 
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Considering that many, and especially the smaller capitalists in the trade, 
have not yet commenced such extension ; and that time also must be required 
to bring the measm-e to the notice of the merchants in the foreign markets, 
in order that they may have the opportunity of regulating the time of sending 
their orders by the altered circumstances here ; it wiU be felt that some extension 
is desirable in the interest of aU parties. 

Mr. Scott suggests that the descent from the present unlimited hours for 
females and boys should he made by three gradations ; that after the first year 
from the Act passing, the hours should be from 6 to S ; after the second year, 
from 6 to 7 ; and after the third year, from 6 to 6 (Evidence § 333). 

Referring to the preparations already made by many of the principal employers 
concerned both in England, Scotland, and Ireland, it will probably be deemed 
sufficient to grant an interval of nine months between the passing of the Act 
and its coming into operation ; and, considering the great number of females 
in Scotland and Ireland working in hot stoves at a temperature of 90 to 120 
degrees, and the excessive labour to which many of the females and hoys in the 
English bleach-works are now liable, it would be felt by them to be a great 
boon if the Act could come into operation previously to the commencement of 
the warm weather of next summer. 

The other localities in England where bleaching and dyeing are earned on, 
afford so few special features, that I have deemed it more convenient to place 
my report upon them after the two following, on Scotland and Ireland, the 
recommendations suggested in which have been embodied in the foregoing. A 
further suggestion in reference to the linen bleach-works is given in the last 
paragraph of the Report for the East of Scotland (p. xxxiv.) 



SCOTLAND. 

BLEACH-WOBKS OF THE WEST OF SCOTLASD. (CoTlox.) 

Thesb are principally for bleaching the various kinds of cotton and woollen 
goods manufactured in Glasgow and Paisley; also for bleaching fine worked 
muslin goods sent from Ireland. Among them ai'e a few works for dyeing yam 
and cloth. 

In a statement published by the Committee o£ the Operative Bleachers Short- 
time Association, at the latter end of 1853, the number ^ of these bleach and dye 
works in the West of Scotland is given as “ about fifty.” 

I visited 38, including all the principal ones. The proprietors of five others 
had, together with several firms included in the above 38, signified their con- 
currence with the objects of the association. 

Heo-arding five of the remaining seven, I received information which showed 
that they presented no features likely to alter the general conclusions derivable 
from those visited. The two or three others, if they still exist, axe very small, 
employing only a few hands each. 

Leaving out of view for the present the six establishments for dyeing the 
“ Turkey-red” colour, which will be the subject of separate consideration, I beg 
attention to the Tables given at pages 18, 19, and 21, containing certain 
statistics regarding the 29 other works visited. 

It will he seen that the total number of persons employed in the bleach-works 
and the few dye-works now under consideration, is about 5,200, of whom nearly 
4,000 are females. The number of boys employed is comparatively very small ; 
and as few appeared to be under 15 or 16, I did not always ask for their exact 

^^T^'^employment of probably three-fourths of the females, and of some few 
of the boys, is in the drying-stoves. ^ ^ i. 

The drying-stoves are, with few exceptions, of two kinds. One m which the 
goods are stretched upon frames in long rooms, heated to a temperature oi from 
00 to 130 degrees of Fahrenheit. In these, by far the greater number of the 
females are employed, and they remain in them during the entire workmg hours, 
c 3 
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The nature of their work requires them to be moving about with little inter- 
mission. The usual numbers in each room are from 15 or 20 to about 
30 or 40. They are necessarily extremely lightly clad ; nevertheless, the tem- 
perature and the movements required cause, except where the heat is very dry, 
profuse perpiration, and the aspect of the majority betokens the exhausting 
effect of such employment. 

In the drying-rooms for the finest descriptions of:muslm, einploying also a 
lart^e number of females, the temperature varies from about 70° m the coolest 
part of the room to about 100° or 105° near the stove, and towards the inner 
portion of the room. In . these rooms the females remain for about ten mnutes 
at a time, spreading and waving about the pieces in the hot air until they are 
partially dry ; they then repeat the process in an adjoining cool room for five or 
ten minutes, when thev return to the hot room. They are thus alternately lor 
those periods in the hot and the cool rooms. They are clafi-nearly as hghtly as 
those in the stoves first mentioned. The frequent change into the cool room 
n-ives this species of work a great advantage over the former. 

° The a»e of these females appeared to be generally between 15 and 25 ; but in 
several works I observed in the stove-rooms many girls and a few boys from 
about 11 or 12 to 15. 

The rest of the females, a comparatively small number, are employed in the 
bieachino- department and a few operations connected with it ; and a small 
number also in the “ making up” rooms ; but the latter work is of a very light 
kind, and not attended with any of the peculiarities adverted to m reference to 
the bleach-works in England. • 

Previously to the autumn of 1853, the recognized hours of work at the 
laro-est proportion of these bleach-works were from 67 to upwards of 70 hours 
pei^wcek; in addition to which, both at .those works, and at others where the 
ordinary hours of work were more moderate, overtime was not uncommon. 

Considering the great heat in which so large a number of females, and a 
certain proportion of the men worked for so many hours in the week, the question 
of the practicability of shortening the hom*s by mutual arrangement between the 
employers and their workpeople had been frequently under discussion ; and in 
May, 1S53, a formal proposition was made by a committee of the men, 
embodying the most friendly and creditable sentiments of the workpeople 
towards th^eir employers. 

The following is a copy of the memorial then presented to each employer, 
dated May 1 853 : 

MEMOEIAL TO THE BLEACHING AI^'D SCOUEING MASTEES OF 
« THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 

“ Gentlemen, We, the operative bleachers and scourers connected with your 

establishments, being convinced that the present system of protracted hours of labour is 
fraught with many prejudicial effects alike to eroployer and employed, desire through this 
medium, respectfully to call your attention to the fact, and solicit an alteration therein. 
We heartily deprecate the spirit of hostility and animosity that at times manifesto itself 
in such movements— believing that the interest and happiness of master and servant 
demand that a good feeli^ should subsist between them both. We desire then to_ agitate 
the present question in this spirit, and under the control of this impression ; tnis^gthat 
our present appeal will show, that while we axe anxious to enjoy what we consider will 
be a great boon to the operative, we have not forgotten that the master has interests 
involved in the question as well as the servant, and that we axe not so selfish as to ask 
that which will entail any real sacrifice on your part. In solicitii^ an abridgment^ of 
the hours of labour, we feel ourselves bound to state, in afr honesty, the grounds on which 
we rest this appeal. We therefore solicit your attention to the following 

« 1. We are firmly convinced that the present system tends materially to impair our 
physical energies, and destroy our health. Man being an agent of limited power, must, 
in the nature of things, yrik under any form of labour, when that labour is either 
disproportionate to the muscular strength' potoessed, or when it is spread over such a space 
of time as leaves him destitute of suitable or sufficient repose. 

“ 2 It leaves us no time for'.the cultivation of our intellectual faculties. We believe 
oursdves possessed of these. We feel that we are responsible to God for our cultivation 
of them. ■ In order to be properly evolved and strengthened, we mvat have time to devote 
to it. Under the present system this is whoHy impossible. .Other, trades are .enjoying 
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tlie adTmtage of Tdechaoioa' Mtutes. &c., &c., and thereby improving their minde ; and 
if no change tabes place in our trade, the consequence will be, that your Memoriahsts rvlU 
feel themselves degraded in the eyes of their fellow workmen. 

"3 It wholly unfits us for discharging the duties, or enjoying the pri^vUeges, of the 
Christian Sabbath. Man needs periodic seasons of rest. It that be infringed on during the 
sin working days, it cannot surprise us if nature demands it ha* on the Sabbath. \Vc 
are therefoSs compeUed to acknowledge, that the present system either iorces us to i-emaiu 
at home or renders us dull, UsUess, and haggard in the house of Cod. 

“ Further, your- Memorialists are of opinion that such a change mil entail no sacnhi* 
on your part The following are the grounds upon which we rest this, which we respect- 
folly solicit your consideration to ; — 

■■ 1 Han being an agent of Umited power, it is perfectly evident, if he is over- 
wrought to-dayeither in regard to the degree or 

that It will he at the expense of to-moriw s strength. This is a fact that, whiM it can 
searcelyhave escaped yonr attention as employers, can be eamly substantiated, hot i^ 
the evidence of the workmen themselves, and by eomparmg the actual amount of labour 
done. Taking this for granted, it follows, that such a system persisted in, is actuaUy tar 
less remunerative to the master than the other course would be. 

“ o This holds time in regard to time. If fen hours a day be the average a.t which 
man'ean wmrk cheerfully aud well, it is dear that twelve houim wjl make him dull and 
fatigued ; .and therefore, although he continue two hours a da.y moru he wfil not and 
caUMt perform two hours’ additional work. If the spar he applied to him, and he mMei 
it one £.y, the next will pay it, and he will be fai- more than two hours short of his 
average labour. We feel persuaded there is not a man m your employment wlio will not 
substantiate tbia. _ _ ■ i * 

“ 3 In much of our labour a degree of care. Tigilance, and reasoning la required. ^ 
such mental exercise demands a healthy and vigorous state of the body. ISow, the 
heated atmosphere many of us breathe has an undoubted tendency to produce languor 
md wearisomeness, which, in the nature of things, must operate, and that powerMy 
aoainst the bestowing of that care so requisite m our trade. A cmeM exainmation ol 
work done in the morning, and sinular work performed after a day of thirteen hours, will, 
we are confident, shew that the work done at the thirteenth hour is either unequal m 
amount or quality to that done at the first. 

“ i Other trades have the hours of labour reduced, and we believe the result gent^ally 
is such as to coiTohorate our statement, that short hours produce more work, and that ol 
‘ a better quality, than under the old system. . 

“ .5 We would suggest to you, that your complying with our request would show that 
vou were interested in the condition of your servants, and consequently hmd them the 
more to your services, and stimulate them more aud more to promote your interest. 

“ We have thus honestly and undisginsedly stated both our request, and our reasons for 
preferring it. We trust you will give it your unbiassed consideration. Let there he no 
Limositf between ns. We have spoken openly tat we hope lespeettuUy We await 
then your candid and honest reply. Trusting that the reply will be favourable, 

“ We remain, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

“ The Bleachers in tour Euploy. ’ 

Two conferences then followed, on the 17th of June and the 1st July 1853, 
and were attended by 13 employers and 26 delegates on hehalf of Uie opera- 
tives ; and at the second meeting, “eight employers expressed theinselves 
favoorahle to an arrangement of 66 hours per week, and five to 60 hours. 

Subsequently, in the month of September 1853, another memorial, of which 
the following is a copy, was circulated by the operatives, and was signed by the 
employers, in the form and with the remarks appended. 

“ TO THE BLEACHING, SOOUBING, AND FINISHING MASTEBS OF 
“SCOTLAND. 

■■ Gentlemen— We once more embrace the opportunity of addressing you ou the 
Question of short time. We feel that it is not necessaiy for us to enter mto a forma 
Ltement of the reasons which can be urged with tie greatet propriety and juslioa m 
favour of a limitatiou of the hours of labour, inasmuch as they have been repeated so 
often and so forcibly, that they must he well known to and admtted by alL iW the 
die of the adjourned Conference held in the ante-room of the Tradte M. Glarfoni- 
dreet Glasgow, on the first of July, it wasremarkedhy an employer that the shortenmg 
of the hoinT if labour is merely a question of time. To the truth of that remark we 
submit no exception can he taken, and think that the tune has now amvei Oo consult- 
ing documents^relating to the commercial oonditicm of the nation, we find ttat it ^ 
wi^ a very short period, attained to an unwonted degree of prosperity, which there is 
c 4 
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every reason to believe mU be lasting. We -wdsb to share in that prosperity, to enjoy a 
portion of the advantages arising from an. increase in trade ; and in pursuance of that 
object, have earnestly and respectfully to request that our hours of labour be reduced to 
60 per "week. . , , 

“ Trusting that t.liig oui' reasonable request will meet with your ready approbation, ana 
receive your steady support,— We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

“ The Operative Bleachers, Sc-oubers, and Finishers of Scotland." 

« We avree to this Memorial only on the understandbg that the provisions therein 
contained” shall be unanimously concurred in by the other bleaching masters. 

Cochran, Jun. & Co."— Kirkton Bleach-works. 

“ I agree to this on condition that the majority agree to it. War. Fulton,' — Glenfield. 

“ I agree to 60 houra per week. Thomas Carlile”— H oustonfield. 

" We approve of 60 hours per week. Wm. Adam & Son.” — Milnbank. 

In favour of 60 hours per week. 

Wm Wallace Son, Bumhank. I Wm. Eodger & Sons, Cannyle. 

Clarke & Co, 420 Gahowgate. G. Hutton & Co., Queen-street Worka 

J. H. M'Connell, Kirklee. 1 James M'Einlat & Sons, Gle nm il l . 

Wilson & Napier, Bellshaugh Dyeworks. } Wm. Cunningham & Sons, Campsie. 

“ We agi-ee, if acted upon by all the bleacliing masters. J. J. and B. Fleming.” — 
Newland&eld. 

“We agree on the same conditions. JAitES Young Sz Son.”— Auldhousefield, 16th 
September 1853. 

James M'Connell & Co., Hazledeanfield. 

John Wallace & Co., Netberplace. 

John Baer & Co., Cbapelfield. 

Wm. D. Hill & Son. — “ Only if made binding on the whole trade ; the present hours 
are too long, those sought too short. Wm. Hill” 

Andrew Chalmers & Son, Watersidefield. 

“ We a<u:e6 if acted upon by all the hleachei-s and scourers. C. & P. Stirbat." 
Nethercraigs. 

“ We agree if generally acted upon. M. Robertson & Co,” — Foxbar and Lonsdale. 

“ On condition that the bleachers unanimously concur in the arrangement, Beown 
& POLSON.” — Thruslicraig. 

“ I avree to 60 hours, provided it is generally adopted by the trade. John Walker, 
Jun." — Castlebank, Partick. 

It thus appears that in the course of September 1853, 23 of the pr<mrietors 
of the bleach-works and dye-works (exclusive of Turkey-red) in the West of 
Scotland expressed their readiness to conform to 60 hours per week, some un- 
conditionally, others provided all in the same trade would agree to the same 
limitation. 

It was shortly afterwards ascertained that this general agreement was imprac- 
ticable ; but on the 17th October following the foundation was laid of another 
“understanding," which was then, or soon afterwards, entered into by from 15 
to 20 of the employers, including all the principal ones, to fix the regular hours 
of work at 66 per week. 

It does not appear to have been very distinctly understood whether this 
arrangement was to include a stipulation against working any overtime. At all 
events it is still objected on the part of the operatives that overtime has in many 
works not been entirely discontinued, and that in some works this arrangement 
has been in other respects broken through. It will seen from the Table ( p. xxvi. ), 
that the answers given to my inquiry upon that subject at each of the works 
named, agree very often with that assertion of the work-people, and show that 
the hours, although reduced from what they formerly were, are still, in many 
cases, longer than, considering the very high temperatures in which so many of 
the females work, can be deemed desirable. 

I asked for the opinion of every proprietor of those works whom I could 
meet with, and, in the proprietor’s absence, of his manager; and it will, I think, 
from the general nature of the evidence, be observed, that considering the 
amount of pecuniary interests involved in any question of a reduction of the 
hours of labour, the concurrence in favour of it to the extent asked for by the 
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workpeople is remarkable ; aad proceeding, as it does, from the humane and 
public-spirited motive of relieving those in their employ from a portion of 
exhausting labour, even at the pecuniary risk of the master, it places m a very 
advantageous light the general feeling of the masters in this branch oi business 
in that portion of the United Kingdom. 

The following Table, compOed from the evidence, shows bow greatly 
those masters who are disposed to agree to the factory hours, preponderate, 
both in number and in the number of persons in their employ, over those who 
raised any serious objections : 



Do not object to the Factory Hours, pro- 
vided that all Bleach and Dye-works 
are subjected to them by Act of 
Parliament 



Uumber of 
hands em- 
ployed •when 
busy. 



1. Mr. TV. Adams & Son - 

2. Mr. \V. Wallaco - - - 

3. Mr. M‘Cole . - - - 

4. Ml-. TValker - - - - 

0 . Mr. TVilson - 

6. Mr. M'Connell - - - 

7. Messrs. J. Young & Sons* 

8. Mr. Crum - 

9. Mr. Wallace, Nether-place 

10. Mr. J. Cochrane, junv. - 

11. Mr. J. Cuningham - 

12. Mr. Blaclfwood 

13. Mr. Arthur - - - 

14. Mr. R. Fulton 

15. Messrs. A. Hamiltou & Sons 



200 

100 

34 

90 



360 

400 

400 

250 

260 

60 

200 



Do not object to the Factory Hours, pro- j Number of 
Tided that all Bleach and Dye-'works j hands em- 
arc subjected to them by Act of ployed when 
Parliament. [ l>“sy. 



16. Mr. TV. Cuuingham 

17. Mr. M'Kinlay - 

18. Mr. Pender 

19. Mr. Clark - 

20. Sir. M'Callum • 

20 masters employing 



140 

70 

40 

150 

3,284 



^Signed 
j the Me- 
I morialin 
Septem- 
I her 1853, 
1 for 60 
bhours. 



• In tUe same Une ot tasm.,, H 9 Mr, Fleming (see next Tablel, and would find no difflcultr, ranh 
as that mentioned by him. 



Kuinbcr of 
bauds em- 
ployed when 
busy. 



Mr. Fleming would find a diffi- 
culty, as regards 35 females out 
of the total number of hands 
employee]. 

Mr. Alex. Cochran. — His prin- 
cipal objection to the factory 
hours is, that outef the 700 jier- 
sons in his employ, he would be 
unable to employ 20 females at 
night-work, in a kind of work 
for which the labour of females 
nlone is suitable 

But Mr. Cochrane signed the Me 
morial of the operative bleachers 
praying for 60 hours per week, 
“on the understanding that the 
provisions therein cootjiined 
shall be unanimously concurred 
in by the other bleach-masters.” 
Mr. Mathew Robertson, Foxbar 
and Lonsdale. — “ Heat of stove 
moderate, only from 75“ to 90”, 
and females only in the hottest 
part for 10 minutes at a time ; 
tlierefore shortening of the hours 
not required for these works.” 
Mr. Buchanan, calenderer and 
finisher, Glasgow.— Heat of 
stove SO® to 90® and 100®. 
TVorks, when required, much 
overtime. 



Number of 
bands em- 
ployed when 
'busy. 



If foctory laws were applied to 
his works, would put up extra 
machines, aud dispense with 
some of his female labour. 

Mr. Hutton, calenderer and 
finisher, Glasgow. — Works not 
always employed ; their present 
number of hours 66. 

Mr. M'Lean, yarn-dyer, piece- 
work. — Would not care to come 
down to 57 hours, but 60 would 
be ineon\’enient from the nature 
of tiie work. 

Mr. Alex. Harvey, yarn dye- 
works. — Employs eight or nine 
boys and ono female. If Act 
passed, should either get rid of 
machinery, or employ more boj-s 
to enable him to conform to the 
hours. 

Seven masters employing 

I Two small employers, Mr. Smith, 
of Glasgow, ar.d Jlr. J. Geddes, 
doubtful Mr. Geddes stated — 
“ If he were to be pLieed under 
the factory laws, the merchants 
would be obliged to give him 
more time if they wanted on 
order executed promptly.” 
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Out of the seven coming within the latter description, it will be observed that 
the four last can hardly be considered as interposing serious objections, as tiiey 
indicate the mode they would adopt towards relieving themselves from the 
anticipated difficulty. It will be seen, also, that the two first gentlemen on the 
list (employing, the one 280, the other, 700 persons) express their apprehension 
of finding themselves materially interfered with, the first in regard to 35, the 
second to only 10, persons out of the total number in their employ. 

The hours of work on Saturdays in bleach-works and dye-works in Scotland 
require a different arrangement from those laid down by the Legislature for the 
factories. I have already adverted to this subject in the report on the English 
bleach-works, &c., but it is desirable to state it specifically, as I found it appli- 
cable to the works in Scotland. 

In the factories there is no precise quantity of work which must be got through 
every day ; they can, consequently, stop at any moment without any difficulty, 
or any derangement of the general progress of the manufactoe. 

Although the arrangements of many bleach-works and dye-works are such as 
to enable them to work a shorter day on Saturdays than on the other days of the 
week (7i- hours instead of 10^), there are others, as those of the bleach-works 
for very Bne goods, and some of the dye-works, for yam-dyeing in particular, 
{ see Evidence, §§ 666 . 772.) where the machinery, the boilers, and the other acces- 
sories to the different processes have been so made and disposed as to enable the 
workpeople to perform the same quantity of work in a given time each day in the 
week ; and it may occur in many such works, either that much cost would have 
to be incurred in their total re-arrangement, or considerable impediments be 
thrown in the way of the employer, or the risk of serious injury incurred, if he 
were to be limited to the factory hours, as regards his females and boys, on 
Saturdays. This question will be adverted to again in the portion of this Report 
relating to the bleaching of linen, to which the above remarks also apply. 





Persons employed. 




































Cotton Bleach Works and 












^■5 




1 


Orertime. 


Temperature 


Dfe Works in the WestofScotland. 






•S 


Total. 


Work. 




Saturdays. 


I'S 


of Stoves. 




1 








s 






1 














A.ir. p.M. 


HRS. 


A.U. P.M. 


HBS 






1. Wm. Adam & Son, Miln- 


40 


10 


150 


*200 


6 to 7 


li 


6 to 3 


66 


Occasional. 


90-100 


bank, Glasgow. 


















2. Wm. Wallace & Son, 


20 


— 


80 


*100 


6 to 7 


u 


6 to 3 


66 




100-130 


Burnbankj Glasgow. 


















often from 
6 to 9; 
sometimes 




3. Mr.M‘CoIe,Kelvinbaugh, 


: 7 


_ 


27 


34 


1 “Eleven 


1 


6 to 3 


63^ 


“ Sometimes 


105 in 


Glasgow. 










; per day 






a good deal” 


winter, 












net.” 








From 6 a.m.i 


higher in 


4. Mr. J. Walker, Castle- 







70 


88 


6 to 7 


H 


6 to 3 


66 


to 12 p.m. 


summer. 


bank, Partick, Glasgow. 


1 

1 














but paid 


winter. 




















double. 


in summer 


S. Mr. Ali'X, Wilson, Bells- 


5 





50 


55 


Eleven 


li 


6 to 2i 


651 




higher. 

no 


haugh, Glasgow. 










hours net. 






6. Messrs. J. & H. M'Con- 
nell, Kirkli-e, Glasgow. 


15 


— 


15 


30 


6 lo 7 




6 to 8 

1 


65 


Occasional 


Dries by 
“cxtrac- 


7. Messrs. Fleming, Kew- 
landsfield, Polloeksbaws, 


30 ' 


2 


250 


282 


6 to 7 


1* 


6 to 3 


66 


None. 
Some at 


tors.” 

90-110 

90-120 


8. Messrs. <1. Young & Sons, 
Pollocksliaws, Auld- 

bousefield, Glasgow. 


80 


•10 


*270 


36C 


6 to 7 


li 


6 to 


66 


night-work 
Occasional, 
and night- 


90-110 

90-120 


9. Messrs. Fr. Wm. Crum, 


50 


— 


*350 


400 


6 to 7 


li 




66 




90-100 


Tiiornleybank, PoUock- 
shaws, Glasgow. 










Fridays 






uauallyfrom 
Dec. to Apr. 
Seldom. 


10. Mr. Wallace, Is’etbcr-place, 
PoUockshaws, Glasgow 
Carried forward - 


40 


— 


•360 


400 


6 to 7 


4 


6 to 8 


66 


100-105 


305 


22 


1622 


1912 















• ApproxiiuatiTe whea most busy. 
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Persons Employed. 



Brought forward - 305 

11. Mr. J. Cochrane, Junr., | 20 

& Co., Clwpelfield, 
Barrhead, Paisley. 

12. Mr. James Cuniagham, 

& Sons, West Artburlie, 
Barrhead. 

13. Mr. Blackwood, Artharlie, | 20 

Barrhead. 

14. Mr.Alex. Cochrane, junr., 1100 

& Co., Kirktonfield, 
Neilstou, Paisley. 

15. Messrs. M. Arthur Ifc Son, [ 20 

Crofthead, 'Neilston. 

16. Messrs. R. Fulton & Co., [ 35 

Glenfieid, Paisley. 

17. Messrs. A. Hamilton 8s 

Sons, Blackland-mill, 
Paisley. 

18. Messrs. "Jlatliew Robert- 

son & Co.. Fosbarr and 
Lonsdale Bleach-works, 
Paisley. 

19. Messrs. Geo. Buchanan. 

& Sous, Candleriggs, 
Glasgow, calenderets 
and finishers. 

20. Mr. Smith, c.alenderer 

and finisher, Glasgow. 

21. Mr. Hutton, bleacher and 

finisher, Tureen-street. 
Gbsgow. 

22. Messrs. W. Cuningham & 

Sons, Campsie. Glasgow. 

23. IMr. M'Kinlay, Glenmill, | 26 

C.ampaie. 

24- Mr. M‘Leaji, Yarn Dye- |*30 
• ing-works, Glasgow. 

25. Mr. James Pender 5: Son, 1 40 

Cotton and Linen 
Bleach-works, Clober, 
Glasgow. 

26. Mr. Clark, Burnbrae, 

Millengavie Bleach- 
works, Glasgow. 



27. Messrs. Alex. Harvey 8s 

Son, Govanhaugh Yarn 
Dyeing-worka, Glasgow. 

28. Mr.M‘CaUum, Yarn Dye- 

ing-works, Govanhaugh, 
Glasgow. 

29. Mr. Goddes, Govanbank, 

Tam Dye-works, Glas- 
gow. 

30. *1 Very small works, at 

31. Which I did not receive 



Estial 
Honrs of 
Work. 



A.1T. P.M. 

6 to 7 



6 to 6 
6 to 7 

6 to 7 
6 to 7 
6 to 7 

6 to 7 



Time allowed for i 

Meals. 


Hours of 
Work on 
SatDidays. 

1 


Total ordinary Hours of 
Work por Week. 


Overtiine. 


Temperature 
of Stoves. 


ass. 


A.sr. P.M. 


BBS. 




DEG. FAHB. 


4 


6 to 3 


66 


Seldom. 


90-120 

100-130 




6 to 3i 


66 


None. 


90-110 


4 


. 6 to 3 


60 


Seldom. 


Thread 

bleacher. 


H 


; 6 to 3 


66 


Rarely. 


80-90 

90-100 


11 


6 to 3 


66 


None. 


90-100 

110-105 


2 


6 to 3 


63 


Soldonj. 


Shawl 

washers. 


H 


6 to 3;!^ 


66 


Never. BiU 
night-sets 
occasionally. 


90-100 

100-105 


li 


6 to 3:J- 


64 


Never- 


80-90 

90-100 


2 


6 to 2 


62 


Occasional 


80-90 



6 to 7 
6 to 7 
6 to 6 

6 to 7 



I 



9 i 1 
24 ! 10 



15 



I 



} 



32. J any accurate statistics. 

33. to 38. Turkey-red Dye- 

works, for which see i 

tr. 67. ' 1 i~r' 

Totals - - ,l074j 1573937|522 q: 



6 to 2 

6 to 2 
6 to 4 
6 to 7 
6 to 3 
5 to 4 
5 to 3 



6 to 4 
(I hour 
|for break- 
fast.) 



night-sets. 

Occasional! 
no night- 
sets. 

Frequent, 
when busy; 
and also 
night-sets. 
None. 

None. 

None. 



64 I None with 
boys or 
females. 



64 



When busy 
much over-! 
time. Some- 
times from 
1 a^m- to 9 p.m., and, 
at times, 30 hours atj 
a stretch. 

1 60 j Very sel- 
dom. 



6 to 6 
or from 
4 a.na.to 



Seldom. 



80-110 

100-115 

82-85 

Average. 

None. 

Moderate. 

Great heat 
not re- 
quired. 

Very hotin 
summer. 



* Anproximative when most 

d2 



busy. 
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On referring to the nbove Table, it will be observed that *e horns of work 
„n Saturdays are variously stated as from b to 2, 6 to ^> 6 to < , 

to 4 ; and that in some works two hours a day are allowed for meals, and m the 



n wfn be s™n, in the evidence relating to the latter, that m inost instances the 
hom-s nominally allowed for meals on the first five days of the week are two 
but by mutual arrangement they are redded to one and a half “ 
the work-people to leave off earlier on baturdays. On that day tW 
some works only half an hour (at breakfast), at others, two half hours one 
for each meal ; the total number of actual regidar hours per week, exclusive 
of any over-time, do not, therefore, exceed those agreed upon. 

I iieed not repeat in this place the mode suggested at p. 13 of the report on 
the English bleach-works, by which these hours may be adjusted, so as not to 
exceed 60 working hours per week. ^ 

I beo- to direct attention to the instances o± excessive overtime shown, m 
the evidence (sS 643), to have been of recent and long continued ccccmnce ; 
and also to the cases of night-work for females (§§ 682. 710. /61. 783.), 
including young girls of 10, 11, and 12 years of age, who work occasionally 
20 hours out of the 24 in a temperature of about 110 . Specific cases, such 
as the above, acknowledged by the owners or managers of the works m which 
they occurred, and the admissions of many othei;^s, as appears by the above 
Tabic, that overtime is occasionally resorted to, have disposed the minds ot 
the employers generally to submit to a regulation of the hours for females and 
boys by Act of Parliament, and will probably, together with the facts npon the 
same subject in the portions of the Report relating to England, and to the linen 
bleach-works of Scotland and Ireland, be held fully to justify such interference 
on the part of the Legislature. . , . , i • i. r 4.1 

It will be also observed that very httle weight is attached, m any part of the 
evidence relating to the bleach-works and dye-works of Scotland, to ^ny 
supposed difficulty arising on the part of the merchants, or the necessity of 
executing or finishing orders suddenly for them. , , , , „ a 

'Phis difficulty, if it existed in any force, was not held by the owners ot 
bleach-works and dye-works in Scotland to prp'ent the mutual arrangement 
entered into by so many of the principal ones in 1853, to reduce tlieir hours 
of ivork for the whole of the persons in their employ. Neither is it now 
referred to as likely to interpose any obstacle to the reduction of the hours of 
labour for females and boys in their works from their present usual number of 

66 per week to 60. -,\4 ,T>r 4. j 

On this subject Mr. James Cuningham observed (§ 701.), Betore we entered 
“ into the arrangement of 1 853, we used to be pushed by the merchant and 
“ manufacturer, and obliged to work 16 hours a day continuously for a time, 
“ and sometimes all night. The merchant and manufacturer have confonned 
“ already to that alteration.” 

The present high price of starch and coal, — after wages, the two greatest 
elements of expense in their various processes, — are referred to as much more 
serious considerations than the loss of six hours a week of the labour of females 
and boys, or the possible loss arising from their not being able or desirous to 
reduce the rvages in a corresponding ratio. (Evidence, s. 728.) 

Two other employers gave me somewhat similar statements, and from the 
concurrence of these three the general effect of the present high prices of those 
articles may be estimated in comparison with a possible loss to the proprietor in 
having to pay the same wages for six hours less per week, even on the sup- 
position that the loss extended over the whole amoimt of wages paid in his 
works, f Evidence, § 742.) 

In none of the works did I observe any necessity for any compulsory 
interference for the purpose of fencing off machinery ; and I beg to refer to 
the opinion expressed at p. xix. of this Report in reference to the same subject, 
namely, that the suggestion of an inspector would in all probability be sufficient 
to cause any particular portion of machinery to be fenced, which Irom constant 
familaiity might have seemed to the owner or manager not to require it. 

The suggestion also made at p. xix. relative to the propriety of the owners of 
the works which would come under this proposed Act having a certain power 
to make up for time lost by the breakage of machinery or by the want of water, 
is equally applicable to these vrorks of the West of Scotland. 
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bleach-works in IRELAND (PRINCIPALLY FOR LINEN). 

I VISITED mlrekncUhirty-nine bleach- works I could onlv hear of mne more 
seven of which were very small one.s ; and the whole mne were described to m^by 
;?rSnf acquainted with them, as not differing in their general features from 

* xL^wmikfat which females arc employed in any number are those in which 
either linen pocket-handkerchiefs (Irish cambncl or fine cotton 
me Ueacheif and finished. Of these there are thirteen, the whole of lAich I 
visited They employ all but twenty of the eleven hundred females wboni I 
found employed, according to the statements of the owners or managers, m th 
wlinlp of fhe works \*isited. (Evidence p. 79*) , - ■ 

Their emplovment consists, with comparatively lew exceptions, in attending 
to the frames on which the linen handkerchiefs or the hne muslin goods are 
l?retchenn tee process of drying in the stoves, and in pnllng them^out to 
tkeir nrouer breadth. The temperature m these stoves varies from So Tahr. 

S gsftot afa general rule, the temperature which it is desired to inamtam as 

"“fworkt”^^^^^^ females in these stoves is from 6 to 6, 

with two hours, and“ (in some establishments) two hours and tw-enty or ‘hirty 
mhute^fe meals and rest. In a few instances c uring tee winter season the 
hours are from day-light to dark, and from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

U periods of slack trade, such as the present, these hours are not eaceedea , 
hut when trade is brisk, or a quantity of goods is required by a customer bj a 
Imurs ate extenVd afneaily all these works tor cme day or two 
j • r, tn Q 0 nr 10 at nmht, and occasionally latei. At one work, 

tiro periods' of overtime were when 
trade was m a flourisilnw state, more frequent and longer, during thiec alternate 
monte of tee vea a" another, Mr. tfdl’s, employing 100 females, tee night 
wote on uch c Wsions continued during a fortnight or a month toge her up to 
Tor 0 o’clock- and there is also a set which goes on through the night. 
■If two other works small sets of females were sometimes employed all m„ht, 
andTanother (a new work) the whole (37) had once been employed all one 

-toes not achnit of its being in 

demmto torch lar^ «s at a time as is the wuth to eo„ 

SSSiSB;S%-y== 

"twarrf tee largest employers stated that 

their hands to work overtime ; that it was not pi •- , Xliev therefore 

t^yf and that they did so only to 

expressed no reluctance to being prevented ^ „ females and boys. The 
“leSceTrtomr to this 

ntr “ SSJemar* exptessed any decided ^ 
limitation of the kind by Act of Parliament f nc! 

lation upon this subject arose from a strong ieeh^g t ^ foun^ to exist in a 

protection of the people at his own works ; a Cato's (J fo, the 

few other gentlemen whose works were carried on with a simuar g 
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comfort of their -workpeople, where overtime was neither common nor ever 
cai'ried to an injurious extent. In the case of Mr. Richardson’s works, however, 
it will be seen hr that gentleman’s statement to me (§ 9H-)j 
already made arrangements by which he would not henceforward have any 
occasion for employing any of his people overhoui's, and would consequently 
not be affected by any Act that may be passed upon this subject ; and as 
regards the other employers above alluded to, the same remark is applicable, in 
so far that they stated, that without inconvenience to themselves they would be 
able to take measures which would prevent night-work or overtime for females 
or boys in future. {Evidence, §§ 944. 957-) 

Mr. Richardson stated another reason against Paihamentary interfei'ence for 
preventing females and boys working overhours, namely, that as the process of 
bleaching -was liable to long inten’uptious in winter, it was but reasonable that 
time then lost should be recovered when a favourable state of weather returned. 

The fact having been by this inquiry clearly established, that the females in 
bleach- works in Ireland ( in which are included the few dye-works ) are, at periods 
of brisk trade, or in making up for time lost, liable to be called upon to work over- 
hours, principally in sto%'es having a temperature generally of 90°, and as that 
liability will, in the natural course, be greater, and the period for which it will 
continue longer, in proportion to the prosperity of trade in these departments of 
labour ; as many of the females so employed are children of ffom LI or 12 to 15, 
and the great majority a^arently between 1 j and 20, or only a little beyond that 
age; and as there is no difierence in principle, though there maybe in degi’ee, and 
therefore in the injurious consequences resulting from it, between such employ- 
ment in Ireland and in England and Scotland, I apprehend that no ground 
can be shown for the exclusion of Ireland (as was urged when the Bill of last 
year was before the House of Commons) from any legislature that may be 
deemed ad\usable for England and Scotland. 

A further reason remains to be stated against the exemption of Ireland, 

namely, that several of the bleach-works in Ireland bleach and finish both cotton 
and linen, and are at least employing 100 females on cotton goods (muslins) 
exclusively. The owners of bleach-works, therefore, both in England and 
Scotland, would have reason to complain, if, while they were placed under 
restrictions as to the hours of labour ibr females and boys, their competitors in 
the same branches of business in Ireland were allowed to employ females and 
boys even all night whenever they wished to do so. 

I foimd in the course of the inquiry that an impression existed in the minds of 
several of the owners of bleach-works in Ireland, that there had been an intention 
on the part of the Government to prevent the “beetling” engines, which form 
an important part of a bleaching establishment, from being continued at work 
all night, as the exigencies of the manufactme generally required them to do 

These beetling engines are superintended by both men and boys, the latter 
not numerous. 



I had no difficulty m removing that impression, by taking upon myself to 
assert that there was not the remotest probability of the Government makine 
the slightest attempt to interfere with adult male labour. ® 

It will be seen from the Table I have compiled of the persons employed in 
bleach-works m Ireland (p. 79), that the number of boys under 18 which 
were stated to me to be employed in the 39 works visited (only nine that I 
could hear of being unvisited, and seven of those being very small ones'! 
^ounted to only 271. The great majority of those were employed at the 
beetling engines, and, as a general rule, take their turn at the night set • thev 
have frequently intervals of rest, as is described in §§ 1,027. and 1070. and th-e 
work IS altogether easy and free from everything injurious to health. At some 
few works the ages of the youngest were from 12 to 13 ; hut generally sneakinn 
they were represented to be from 14 to 18, and nearer the fatter age tLn th? 
former. At two works Ihey are obliged to attend the engines every nivht 
besides during the day, hut make arrangements for large intervals of rfst 
a another they attend them from 6 a.m.'to 11 p.m. with^he usual intLaU ^ 
at anothei , eveiy alternate mek they take the night set i at another, they take 
it every alternate mouth. (Emdence, §§ gso. 984. 988. 999.I 
So^few boys unikr 18 are, in IreWd, employed at this wbrk (though their 
number woifrd doubt ess be mcreased on a revival of trade, both in the present 
works, and m several that for the time have been discontinued), that if the 
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question of preventing the continuance of night-work in their case stood alone, 
it would very probably be considered unnecessary to interfere with it ; but it 
would appear that much inconvenience would arise from any attempt at exemption 
in this case, inasmuch as, though not numerous in Ireland, many boys under age 
are employed in similar work iu England and Scotland, who would iiecessarEy be 
included iu any legislation in respect to bleach-works ; and iu Ireland itself, were 
any attempt made to exempt them, the anomaly would exist of some boys (those 
in the stoves and the finishing-rooms) in the same works being prevented from 
working overliours, and others (those at the beetling engines) being allowed to 
work all night. 

On the other hand, no practical inconvenience of any moment will be foun^ 
according to the evidence given by some of the principal gentlemen engaged in 
this branch of business (§§ 1004. 1008.), from preventing boys under 18 being 
employed overhoui-s at the beetling engines as well as in the other departments of 
bleaching and finishing. Stout and strong boys are required to do this work; 
so many of them already approach the age of 18, that it would require no very 
difficult an-angements to place at the night- work those only who exceed that age. 
Already, also, a contrivance has been voluntarily introduced by many employers, 
by which they can dispense with the attendance of boys at these machines 
altogether. The only inducement for continuing them at all at such work is the 
opportunity it affords of training up a successiou of men skilled in the manage- 
ment of the beetling process. It is probable that a certain proportion would in 
any case be retained with that view, and employed during the day. Mr. John 
Kirk, one of the largest employers, sUted (p. 76) that, if an Act passed excluding 
the boys at these machines from night-work, he should substitute a simple appli- 
cation of machinery for half the number he now employed (40), and retain the 



other half. 

Mr. Hunter’s remark (p. 73), that it is “hard upon the capitahst, wlule exposed 
“ (as he is ] to the competition of foreign countries, to keep his capital idle thirteen 
“ and a half hours out of the 24,” was made in reference to his suggestions that 
relays of females might be permitted for night-work, and that the proposed Act 
should not be made to apply to females above 30 years of age; — suggestions 
which will probably be pressed upon the Legislature from other quarters, but to 
which the objections, at stated at p. xv. of this Report, are sufficiently obvious. 

The regular hours of work at nearly all these bleach-works and dye-works 
being from 6 to 6, with two hours or upwards for meals and rest, they will 
experience no difficulty in conforming to the factory hours, if required. At 
the same time the permission should be allowed to them already advei*ted to in 
•my Report for England, namely, to continue their present practice, inclnding the 
same hours for Saturdays (from 6 to 6 with two hours for meals), if those hours 
would better suit the arrangements of any work, provided the hours of ^tual 
work do not exceed 10 per day, and 60 hours per week. Considering the great 
and exhausting heat in the stoves where nearly the whole of those females work, 
they probably derive more benefit from a full bqui^s rest in a cooler tempera- 
ture daily at breakfast time, than they would by limiting that period to half an 
hour, for the sake of leaving oft' at 2 o’clock on Saturdays. By some extra 
exertion, or by considerate arrangements of their employers, they appear 
generally, as it is, to be able to leave off on Saturdays at 4, or in some cases at 

3 o’clock „ , . 1 ■ -n i. i? 

The remarks relative to the fencing of machinery made in my Report tor 
England and Scotland equally apply to Ireland,— namely, that ^ I saw no 
necessity in any of these bleach- works or dye-works for any power being granted 
by the Legislature to cause dangerous portions of machinery to be fencM. 
Accidents were said to be exceedingly rare, and I observed in a great number 
of instances that portions of machinery which were thought dangeroiw were 
already securely fenced off. The few accidents wliich were mentioned to me 
had arisen from the gross carelessness of those who unfortunately suffered by 
them, and could not have been prevented by any fencing of machinery at ail 



practicable. , , . „ t. 

In the “making-up” rooms, called in Ireland “lapping rooms, w^e 
attached to the bleach or dye-works, very few females or boysai-e employed. Ine 



“ making-up ” is in many instances performed at a separate establishm^t in the 
neighbouring town. Where it makes a part of the premises on 



power is employed, it will oome under the regulations as to the labour of females 
and boys of the proposed Bin. 
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EAST OF SCOTLAND. 



EAST OF SCOTLAND LINEN CLOTH AND LINEN TAEN BLEACH-WOBKS. 

The bleaching of linen cloth and linen yarn in Scotland is ^ 

on near the totvns of Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Aherieen Dunto^ 
line, Marh-Inch, Leslie, and Kirkcaldy. There are a few works, chiefly small 

ones, in other localities in the east of Scotland „,.mninal 

I visited 21 of these bleach-works, which included nearly all the pi mcipal 
ones. The leading features of all, both the greater and smaller, weie so simila , 
that there appeared to be no necessity for visiting the few omitted. 

The occupation is a very healthy one, much of it consisting of out-dooi wor , 
in spreading or gathering up the cloth or yarn upon the grass, or shaking the 
yam stretched on poles, or in putting the material through ihe various washin^ 
boiling and steeping processes in well covered and airy buddings. 

The number of females employed in the 21 works which I^'Sited was about 
618, and the number of boys about 223. (Evidence p. 90-.) T° *ese are to be 
added those that may be employed in the works which I omitted, which do not, 
believe, exceed a dozen in number, and those prmcipidly small ones. 

At one work (Messrs. Patton and Brown’s, neai- Perth), the account given 
me by Mr. Daniel Forbes, one of the managers, was, that their regular horns of 
work for five of their females in the bleaching department were trom L a.m. to 
8 at night, with two hours allowed for meals. „ a 

At the beetling machines, they had ten females, who went on from b a.m. to 
10 p.m. one day, and the next day from 6 a.m. to 6 a.m. on the day following. 

Mr. Forbes very natm-ally added that “ they had all laboured greatly to get 
“ the hours shortened. They arc generally so tired that if they sit down they 

“ are asleep in a minute.” . , , xt 

At a iieiffhbom-ing work (Mr. Turnbull’s, Huntingtower), that gentleman 
stated, that in the beetling process be had “ 15 females and 15 men, and that 
the hours of work when they were busy were thus arranged : ‘ Ihey begin at 
“ 6 a.m., and from 12 o’clock, after an hour for breakfast, they can go on for three 
“ days with three quarters of an hour’s work every three hom’S. But the general 
« hours of work are from 6 to 9 or to half-past 10 at night, with those intervals 
“ of tlnee hours after every three quarters of an hour. They go home at h^t-past 
“ 10 or 11 p.m., and come again at 6 a.m.” In the drying and “ blueing depart- 
ment Mr. Turnbull stated tliat he had twenty females, and in the “ malving up 
room* seven. “ Though their regular hours are from 6 to 6,^ the latter are 
called upon “when we are busy, as we were nearly all last year, to work from 
“6 a.m. to 8 p.m. (including six boys), and the fonner sometimes from 4 a.m. to 

]\^r. Turnbull, who has bestowed much care and expense upon the improve- 
ment and comfort of his workpeople, very properly added, ^ 

“Although I might be put to considerable inconvenience in these works by 
night- work being stopped, I would willingly submit to it, and put on men to 
work instead, in order to put an end to the immorality that must occur m the 
country by the present arrangement. The chief effect would he to reduce the 
wages of the women. There may be some difficulty in conforming to the 
Tactory hours, but I believe it will be all got over.” 

At the work of Mr. Spottiswode, also near Perth, where about 25 females 
are employed, although the usual hours in summer are from 6 to 6, there is 
occasional overtime, “ often in summer to 8 or 9 o’clock ; and the beetlers, who 
go on aU night, are in sets of two men and four women.” 

At the works of Messrs. Marshall, near Perth, in busy times, from six to 
twelve females in the boiling-house, and six or seven in the d 3 ’eing-house, 
begin work at 2 o’clock a.m. and may retam borne for an hour or two from 
4 to 6, at which latter hour their regular day’s work commences, and they go 
on till*6 p.m., with two hours for meals. Three others in the “making up"’ 
room generally go on to 7 p.m. In the beetling process twelve females axe 
employed from 9 p.m. to about 10 preparing the work for the night. They 
then go home and return at 6 a.m. 

Mr. Win. Marshall, in his eiddence (p. 83), explains the natui-e of the work 
connected with the beetling machines. It is not of a continuous kind, or 
laborious while it lasts. The cloth, according to its various qualities, is subject to 
a shorter or a longer process of beating by heavy beaters worked by machinery. 
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It requires to be turned or changed on the beams sometimes once in three hours, 
sometimes at a longer interval. The icmales or boys may be occupied for half 
an hour or three quarters of an hour at the work of tuining or changing the 
cloth, after which they have the intervals of two and a half, three, or fom* hours 
unoccupied, as above "described. They can, thereibre, take some sleep during 
those intervals, both at night and during the day. But those intervals, when 
thev have nothing to do, form the objection to the employment of females at 
the" work at night, to which IVIr. Turnbull adverts in the extract irom his 
evidence above quoted. 

At five other works, also, I found that there were a few females employed in 
this way at night, either habitually or occasionally. Mr. Sandiman, at whose 
works seven females work with men at the beetling process at night, deprecates 
leo-islative interference, w'hicli he considers unnecessary, on the ground of the 
experience of works like his own, where such precautions as the nature of the 
case admits of appear to be taken, and where much care is sho^vn generally for 
the well-being of the persons in his employ, (p. 83.) 

The general hours of work for the rest of the females and boys in the above 
and the other works visited were described as from 6 to 6 in summer, including 
two hours for meals, and from 7 to 6 in winter, _ including one hour for dinner. 

In a few instances those hours were slightly varied for local convenience. 

The occasions in which these hours would be exceeded for females and boys 
vaiy with the demands of the trade. At periods of brisk trade the hours are 
exceeded, move or less, at most of the above works, according to the particular 
demands at the moment. Iii some, the females and boys would be called upon 
to continue at work to 8, 9, or 10 o’clock, and occasionally later, for a night or 
two at a time, sometimes for more than that. At others the occasions would 
be less frequent, and the duration of work less. It was the unanimous opinion of 
those owners and managers with whom I came into communication, that overtime 
was neither desirablcfor the workpeople, nor profitable to their employers. 
They stated that their sole reasons for ever w’orking overtime were two, 1st, 
to oblige a customer who might require an order to be executed promptly; 
2d, to place in a state of safety any portion of their goods that in the course of 
any of the processes might be liable to injury from delay. 

The first reason was strongly' insisted on by only two or three of the owners 
or managers of the works which I visited ; and it was insisted on most strongly 
by gentlemen at whose works (such as Mr. Webster’s and Mr. Duncans) few 
oif the evils of overwoik and none of those arising from the night-work of 
females are found, which afford the principal justifications for legislative inter- 
ference. This portion of the question has been so fully gone into in the com'se 
of the evidence and report for England, that it may suffice iu this place to 
repeat the conclusion arrived at, name!)*, that the mfficulties were probably 
more in appearance than reality ; and that, in the words of Mr. Turnbull and 
Mr. Robinson, in the first part of the eridence relating to the linen bleach- 
works of Scotland, “ a wav would be found for getting over it.” 

It will be observed, by the list appended (p. 90), that nearly aUthe linen and 
yarn bleach-works profess to work only from 6 to 6, and the evidence shows that 
some adhere more or less strictly to those hours as far as females and boys are con- 
cerned. Thev have, however, in some instances been only adopted \yithin the last 
year, “ at the request of the workpeople,” the hours previously having been from 
6 to 7. This was the case at the works of Messrs. Webster, Salinon, and Co. 
at Arbroath, and of Messrs. Richards and Co. near Montrose, at which latter the 
manager, Mr. Petrie, stated that the hours had been from 6 to 7 for the previous 
thirty years. At the works of the same company near Aberdeen the recognised 
boms of work are still irom 6 to 7 ; and although in the present state of trade 
they seldom continue at work as long as 7, they would do so if trade revived, 
and work overtime also if required, the time after 7 o’clock being paid for as 

overtime. ... ^ i i t i. 

The above circimistauces show that it is desirable to fix and makeuniiorm by 
legislation the arrangements which have been already voiimtarily adopted in so 
many instances in the trade. Deviations ftom it would be thus prevented, 
which, when resorted to, place those emplo 3 'ers w’ho adhere to the general 
understanding under considerable disadvantage. 

At tbe same time I think it will be seen from the evidence that ample r^sons 
are given for tbe adoption of an arrangement, with regard to the precise limits 
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of tbe working hours and meal times, different from that laid down for the 
regulation of the hours of labour of females and hoys in factories. 

In the processes of bleaching linen and linen yarn, more especially in the 
case of the latter, it is clearly shown by the most unexceptionable testimony 
(Evidence, pp. 84, 85, and 86.) that, in consequence of the varying qualities, and 
therefore the varying quantities in a given space of the different kinds of goods, it 
is impossible to say within a few minutes how long it niay take to bring a_ parti- 
cular batch through certain processes, and place them in a safe state, and in due 
course of preparation for the next. 

At all these linen and yam bleach-works, therefore, the workpeople are 
accustomed either to leave off a few minutes before the recognised meal-time 
or hour of stopping in the evening, or to go on a few minutes beyond them, 
according to the exigencies of the moment. 

These deviations appear seldom to amount to more than ten minutes either 
way ; and an account is kept of them, with more or less accuracy, at different 
works, so as to satisfy the workpeople that the hours of actual work do not 
exceed 60 in the whole week. 

On Saturdays the arrangements vary at different works, according to their 
situation and other circumstances ; but the general result is, that either by 
beginning a little earlier than 6, or by curtailing their meal-times, or by both 
means united, they leave off earlier on that day ; at some works at 2, at others 
at 3, 4, or 5. 

Asa general rule, also, it may be stated that the mechanical an*artgements of 
the works and the exigencies of the various processes require that very nearly if 
not quite the same amount of material must be got through on Saturdays as on 
any other day. 

This being so, it may be convenient to repeat in this place the conclusions on 
this portion of the subject, which I have stated more fully in the Report for 
England (p. xviii. ), namely, that it will probably satisfy the object of protecting 
the females and boys engaged at these employments from overhours of work, if it 
should be enacted that, if at any woik to which the proposed Act will apply, 
the meal-times shall on every working day (except Saturday) be two homrs per 
day, it shall be lawful to employ femdes and boys from the hour of 6 a.m. to the 
hour of half-past 6 p.m. ; and that on Saturdays it shall be lawful to employ 
females and boys before the hour of 6 in the morning, provided the total hours 
of work on that day do not exceed 10, and provided also the total hours of 
work during the whole week do not exceed 60. 

SUGGESTION. 

X. To the suggestions embodied in the portion of the Report relating to 
England (pp. xviii. to xx.) there is another provision which the circumstances 
of the linen and linen yam bleach-works imperatively require. In consequence 
of so large a portion of these processes going on in the open air, and their goods 
being exposed for long periods upon the grass, it will be necessary, as explained 
in the evidence of Dr. Boase, M.D. (p. 84) and several other gentlemen 
(p. 85, 86), to enable them, on emergencies arising from the state of the weather, 
to employ the labour of females and boys after the hours above described. 
It appears from the concurrent testimony of those gentlemen that the occasion 
will not be hkely to arise more than a dozen times in the year ; that a record 
of the necessity when it ai-ises could be easily kept in a book at the office, and 
be shown to an inspector when required ; and that from the natme of the case 
no abuse would be hkely to arise therefrom. 



TURKEY-RED DYE-WORKS. 

The business of dyeing the colom- called Turkey-red is canied on by six 
firms in the West of Scotland, and at one work, that of Mr. Steiner, at Church, 
near Accrington in Lancashire. 

The processes in Scotland are carried on, Hke those of the bleaching ofiinen, 
to a great extent in the open air, and are therefore dependent upon the state of 
the weather. 

It takes, accorchng to the evidence of Mr. Graham (p. 67), 21 processes to 
complete the dyeing of Turkey-red, and each process occupies a day. 
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All the works accordingly are so “ laid out” as to permit of a certain quantity 
being put through one of these processes every day. The whole 21 processes 
go on simultaneously, each with a similar quantity of cloth. The hours of 
work on Saturday must therefore be as long as those of any other day. 

At all the Turkey-red works in Scotland the usual hours of work ai’e from 
6 to 6, with 2 hours for meals. The nature of the manufacture does not admit 
of any overtime beyond what may be occasionally necessary in consequence of 
the state of the weather, and the overtime is then necessarily limited by the 
duration of the light favourable for processes incidental to the dyeing, during 
which the cloth is exposed upon the gi'ass. 

The evidence (pp. 68 to 72) shows that, in the Turkey-red dyeing-works 
in Scotland, the females and boys need no legislative protection from excess of 
labour. There appeared, however, to be a feeling among some of the gentlemen 
owning and managing these works, that provided they were not prevented from 
employing their femmes and boys for 10 hours on Saturdays, and provided also 
they were enabled in cases of emergency arising horn weather to begin a little 
before or leave off* a little after 6, (as already suggested, p. 29.) they would not 
object to be all placed on the footing of 10 hours per day, with 2 hours for 
meal-times. One firm, Messrs. Fleming and Watson (p. 71), stated that “ they 
would rather have the Bill than not,” <§§ 870. 873. ; under the impression that 
some of their competitors exceeded the horns (10 a day) that ai-e usual in 
the trade. 

The excess adverted to takes place principally, I believe, in the Turkey-red 
dye-works of Mr. Steiner, above mentioned, whose processes differ materially 
from those of the Scotch works, as they are canied on entirely under cover, 
according to proce.sses perfected and invented by himself. 

Mr. Steiner, it appears by the Evidence p. 72, carries on the business of a 
printer of cloth as well as that of a dyer by commission and for sale. 

In the first capacity he comes under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 29, 
to regulate the labour of children, young persons, and females in Print Works ; 
and b^ythis Act he is enabled to employ, when required, about 110 boys and 

5 girls for the hours permitted by that Act, namely, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. 

Of the 1 10 boys, those in the oiling department (60) go home at or before 

6 every day (§§ 875. 876.) 

In the “ mordant room ” Mr. Steiner employs 17 boys below 18, six of whom 
are betw'een 8 and 13. Their hours appear generally to be from about half- 
past 4 or o a.ni. to half-past 8 or 9 p.m., with 2 hours for meals and rest. 

In the dj^eing depiutment there are 60 boys under 18, who begin at 6, some- 
times at 5. The}’’ generally leave off at 8, but sometimes go on from 6 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and sometimes tiU 11 p.m. (§ 887.) Daring those hours, however, 
12 of the youngest boys are engaged in watching the dye- vessels, and have 
three intervals of rest of an hour and a hall’ when they have nothing to do ; 
some younger boys are only employed four hours and a half in the day. 

In the “finishing room” there are four women and three girls, and “the 
general hours ai'e from half past 6 a.m. to about half past 7 at night.” (§ 890.) 

The period of about twelve months, during which the hours have been as 
above stated, was preceded by about an equal period during which the work 
was “ slack,” and at that time it did not amount to “ more than 5 or 6 hours 
a day sometimes.” (§ 884.) 

Mr. Steiner deprecates being placed under the restrictions of the proposed 
Act, on the grounds that the present latitude is essential to the prosperity of 
his business, and that he is already under the Print Works Act as far as relates 
to the dyeing which is “incidental to printing.” 

Should it be thought expedient not to exempt the dyers of Turkey-red 
from the operation of the proposed Act on any other ground, I apprehend 
that the latter one urged by Mr. Steiner, — namely, that he is already under the 
operation of the Print Works Act, — would not be held to be tenable, inas- 
much as it is essential to the general purposes of the proposed Act that it 
should include all works that either “bleach or dye, by commission or for 
sale,” in the same establishment in which they bleach or dye for the purposes of 
their business as printers. 

I add a copy of the statement presented by Mr. Steiner during the last session 
to many members of Parliament, in which his claims for the exemption of the 
Turkey-red dye-works are set forth, with especial reference to his own case. 
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YORKSHIRE DYE WORKS. 



WOOL, WOOLLEN STUFFS, SILK, AND MIXED GOODS. 

The materials dyed in Yorkshire are wool, woollen cloth, staffs of w^l and 
cotton mixed, worsted, woollen and cotton yarn and 

The number of boys and females employed is not great, and the employment 
is a healthy one; neither are the hours of work habitually beyond the usual 
hours of from 6 to 6, with generally two hours for meals ; and duimg periods 
of slack trade, such as the present, many firms have not always 
ment for their people. On the other hand, when traders good there s the 
same custom of employing both females and boys overhours, “ 

the demand of the moment reqmres, as has been descnbed in the cases ot 
Lancashire, Cheshii'O, Scotland, and Ireland- , t> t 

Mr. 'VVilsoii Sutcliffe, manager of the works of Messrs. Ripley, Bowling, 
Bradford, employing about 400 people, of whom about 100 are boys and aboi^ 
12 females, stated that at those periods of extra demand their hours weie from 
5 or 6 a.in. to 8 or 9 p.m., and sometimes later, for six or eight weeks togetnci. 

Mr G Annitage, of Bradford dye-works, employing about 350 people, of 
whom ’ 40 are boys, and 8 females, stated that their usual hours, when busy, 
were from 6 a.m* to 10 p.m., and that the busy time generaUy extended from 
April to August. The first-named of these gentlemen contemplated very little 
difficulty in confining the boys and females^ to the houi's between 6 and 6, and 
the last-named stated, for the reason he assigned (p. 92.), that he shoiRd prefer 
it Mr Richard Watson, manager of Mr. Samuel Smiths dye-^yorks, Bradford, 
also one of the largest employers in the trade (employing, when busy, about 
200 people, of whom 50 are boys), did not anticipate much difficulty, and 
inclined to prefer that the hours should be limited (p. 92.) Mr. Joseph Moxon 
Kirk of Halifax, who expressed a great deshe to forward whatever might 
contributeto the well-being of the people in liis employ (upwards of 200, of 
whom about 20 are boys and about 10 females), saw no difficulty m conforming 
to the hours which the* Legislature might deem desirable for females and boys ; 
and in this opinion Mr. Kirk was joined by the other employers ui the dyeing 
business in Halifax, Messrs. Oats and Ingham, Messrs. Holmes, and Mr. 
Jonathan Smith. Mr. Rcffitt, employing, Avhen busy, about 150 people, of 
whom about 20 are boys and about six females, stated that although their 
re«-ular hours of work were fi-om 6 to 6, yet, when very busy, they were 
sometimes fr-om 6 a.ra. to 12 p.m.; and that two years ago, m 1853, when trade 
was brisk, they went on for nearly a year from 6 a.m. till 9 or 10 o clock at 
night, endeavouring, however, to send the boys home at an earlier hour, and 
place men in their stead. It is obvious that boys could not stand continuous 



work to that extent for any length of time ; but it is also plain from the above, 
li.-! — i. — Kiviifntmn iinrm Innfr houi's, there will 



that without an authoritative limitation upon such long 
always be a tendency in the employers to keep boys and females at work to the 
extent described, whenever the temptation arises for so doing. The statement 
of Mr John Crowther, manager of Mr. W. Shaw’s cotton yarn bleaching and 
dyeing works, Huddersfield (Evidence, p. 95.), appears to embody a very just 
opinion upon this subject : — 

“ If the over-time is requhed, it ought to be done by men. It is quite long 
enough for boys to work from 6 to 6, with two hours off for meals, although 
the work is light.” 

The few employers in these branches of business in Yorkshire, who expressed 
to me any gi'eat reluctance that the hours for females and boys should be 
interfered with, laid much stress on the lightness of the work, and the 
frequency of the intervals during which they did not make full time. These 
w^ere, however, for the most part the owners of the smaller works, employ 
very few" boys, from four to eight on an average. It may be hoped, therefore, 
that their difficulty may not be so great in conforming to any general measure 
that may be deemed expedient. Some, indeed, of the smaller employers 
expressed no objection to such a measm-e. 

Any disposition that might exist to substitute men for boys permanently, 
should any measure be passed of the kind contemplated, would be materially 
checked by the natmral desire to train up a succession of young men accus- 
tomed to the particular business, well known to the employers, and presumably 
both better servants and more reluctant to quit the particular work. 
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The question as between the manufacturer and the merchant has been so 
fully adverted to in the former portion of this report, that it does not seem 
necessary farther to advert to it, except to refer to the opinion expressed on 
the subject by Mr. Richard Watson, manager of Mr. Samuel Smith’s dye- 
works, Bradford (Evidence, p. 92), to the effect that, — 

“ If we are not allowed to employ females and boys beyond 10 hours a day, 
the merchants will have to wait a little longer for their goods. To this we shall 
not object, because we frequently have to wait overhours in slack times. 
[Not employed in the earlier part of the day, but kept at work late by receivmg 
a quantity of goods late in the day.] The merchants would have to send their 

goods earlier, or wait a little longer.” , 

The same opinion is expressed by Mr. T. Hodgson (Evidence, p. 93), m 
the employ of Mr. Joseph Houldsworth, Wakefield, and practically conversant, 
from the nature of his duties, with this branch of the business. 



WESTERN COUNTIES. 

I HAD reason to believe that no females or boys were employed m the 
dyeing establishments for wool or woollen cloth in the western counties ot 
England, or in any bleaching work in which machinery was used. As a contrary 
impression prevailed in the minds of some persons in Lanca^ire, it was necessary 
th£i I should ascertain the fact by personal inquiry. The evidence given at 
p. 95. shows that none are employed. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, &c. 

HOSIEST, LACE. AND SILK TRADES, 

For the same reason it was necessary to make a similar inquiry personally 
at Nottingham, which was attended with the same result, namely, that in the 
hosiery, lace, and silk trades, with exceptions so trifling as not to require notice, 
females and boys are not employed to work against machinery m the processes 
of bleaching, finishing, or dyemg; the nature of these processes not admittag 
or not requiring it. (Evidence, p. 96. Evidence relating to Tiverton, p. 97.) 
The same remark applies to Norwich (Evidence, p. 98) and Spitalfields (p. 99), 
and to the other locaUties referred to at §§ 583 and 1267, and suggest the 
propriety of omitting these trades from the provisions of the proposed HiW. 



I believe that the foregoing Report embraces all the localities m the United 
Kingdom where the employments in question are earned on, with so tew ana 
uniinportant exceptions that they could not in the least degree affect the 
general conclusions arrived at. 

I have therefore only to reiterate the opinion expressed in the last pari^raph 
but one of the first portion of this Report (p. xxr.), that it would be 
a great boon to the large number of females and boys who are ““J 
frmn excessive labour (a considerable proportion of them 

ratures) if the measures which the Legislature may deem expedient for their r^et 
could be brought into operation not later than the early part of next summer. 

AR which I humbly submit to Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 

Witness my hand and seal this seventh day of June, A.D. 1865. 

(Signed) Hugh Seymour Teemenheebe. 
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EVIDENCE. 



LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

1. GeoeGE CHiMBERS, finisLer. — I ba%'e been working during the last year for Mr. John 
Seddon, of Breightnet. At these works, during nine months of this year (not conse- 
cutive, hut reckoning the number of days), the females and young boys have been averagi^, 
at least, fi-om 15 to 16 hours per day; ie., beginning at 6, and ending at 9, 10, 11, and 1_. 
The hours of rest have been, balf-an-bour at breakfast, an hour at dinner, hah-an-hour tor 
tea. During the other three montlis, the hour of stopping has been 6, sometimes 4. 

2. I have been working thirty-six years in the bleach-trade. The above has been the 
habit of the trade during all the time I have known it. It lias been "vroys®- Before tbe 
railways commenced, we used to work on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights, all 
night. Those were our packing nights. This was the case with all the bleach-works about 
the town. (Boltonb Thei-e are very few new works started since then, but they have all 
nearly trebled, or' more than that, tbe number of bands employed ; and the same number 
of hands will now do double tbe quantity of work, through the improvements of 

3. There is nothing in the present state of the macliinery, or mode of working, which 
makes these long hom-s necessary. Quite the contrary. They may stop any pai-t of the 
process of manufacture at two minutes’ notice, without the least risk of mjun^ any 
portion of the finishing work. With regard to the bleaching, tliey_ may take the 
yoimf' boys away from the washing, and the females fi’om the stitching. ^ It may be 
necessarj’- sometimes to leave tbe men. The finishing work employs the principal part of 

the females. . ,i , , j it 

4. With re^ai-d to the dyeing, I have worked six or seven years m that trade, and i can 

say that thei^ is no cbfficulty in taking away the boys at 6 o’clock regularly. I speak 
here of the general colom-s. I do not understand the Turkey-red dyeing ; that goes on 
chiefly in Scotland. , , -o, .i. _j 

5. 1 have five children at work, two sons and three daughters; the eldest is_l, the second 
90 the youngest IS. This last week it lias been 9 and 10 at night before they came 
borne; sometimes it is 12, and 1, even 2 o’clock ; and it very often happens that they 
fall asleep ova- their meals when they come home. My wife has been, tor months 
tocretber, waiting up to take care of my daughters. I consider tiiat youug 
coming home at that hour of the night are exposed to great danger. ^At bleach- 
works they do not all come out at once, but by one, two, or three together, just as they 
have finished their work. , , , i 

6 Generally speaking, two-thirds of all the bands employed iii our bleach-works are 
females, or boys from nine to 1 8. There ai-e plenty of boys at nine years of age ; some 

few stronger ones from eight to nine. , ,i .,i • j 

7 From myknowledgeof the people employed in the bleach-works, Ibehevethat their edu- 

cation is very low ; lower than that of i>eople employed in other trades, as tiwfiones and 
foundries. I know that very few can write. There ai-e few or none that are members of our 
institutions. The foundries stop work at half-past 5 or 6. My children have been 
very desirous of impro%'ing themselves in various ways, but they have not been able to 
command the time to give to it. ., . 

8 Very few can stand bleaching work unless they have a strong constitution, ^ it is now 
carried on, or ever could. The weak soon give it up. I'here is one part of the woi^ 
very bad, the “ clamping,” which means diymg m the fimshing stoves, where tbe heat 
ranges from 100“ to 120°, but tliis is done, in England, generaUy by men ; m a few wor^ 
by females, but it is not fit for them ; and the men who are employed m it 

Mthey cannot stand it, they put them to another job. They work frem 14 to 16 and 18 

hours a day at this “ clamping.” There are several men hereabouts who have been obliged 

f I have worked, from time to time, at the bleach-woi-ksabout Bolton, Manchester, Stoek- 
uort Burv and Chorley, and the system has been the same maU of them ; that is,_the^^ 

Ld irre^ar hours I have stated above. According to my experience, sup^sing 
S SSful WeacWorkB to Tje at work 300 and odd days m tie year, toe of 

work dmin'r at least two-thirds of that time, that is above 200 days, would be &om 16 

° A 
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to 18. from tlie commencement of the day ^ SS 1“4 weSt' 

whole trade, with few exceptions , the excel aaleen nt their work, and very 

10. I have scores of timers seen both ?rom it. Mudi of the 

dangerous work too. I have A jg ^ ffenera\^opiiiion among the working 

machinery is in a very unprotected st. , > interihrence 0 / Government to cause the 
people in the tmde, that ^ j i“,.e pcari trithin these two days complaints 

machmevy to he ‘“'f There would he no dlfflcnlty m fencmg the 

of some maclmiel} ‘"f ^ = The expense would not he much anywhere. 

nf^JS;S^,M:'ser:kandsn^ri^^ 

discharged for taking an ™ y i„s been directly discharged for taking 

Committee, we do not ^ mve tha ^y OM ot^ns far as they 

tao"ng lonf to' deserve it. they are inclined to believe that it w.as so. 

B 'oi av T hfivpheeu emploved in the bleaching trade 16 years, 

sSSi^SlShM 

U to 18 hours a day, for at least “0 d»vs m the generally. 

"'’‘’'tom «vro^s'!?w«kf before ’christmaa Tliey are generally pretty brisk about a 
foitnfrW ,?fter Christmas. Some bleach-works work on Christmas, day. and sorue^^^^^ 
rIS ®Fridav- and I have often worked on Simday mornings up to 7 oi S. Ihere 

|=S5-=S=SiS52S^ 

be no necessu-y ^ would be regulai-, and the .same amount ot 

be better When the cloth is bleached in a hurry they arc obliged to use more dings, i.e., 
dtemtol ageni -wM^ ihj--’ *he cloth. Sometimes a whole order is injured by this, 
and the cloth is sent hack. 



13 Mr ElCHARD Pearce.— I was upwards of 20 years paid teacher to the Mechanic 
Institute ot Bolton, and during that time there ware not two per cent, of the bleachers who 
att“ded my classea I havebren employed for tl.c last 13 monthsby the Bleachem Short 
Time Association as their secretary. It was formed 16th May, 18.od. It is suppoit^ by 
nearly the whole 'body of bleachers about Bolton. We have collected about oOOt Some 
of Ihe hands are aft-aid to contribute ; if they did they would he discharged 
meet twice a week, one committee meeting, and one general meeting. At the genual 
ineetiLs there have been as many as 150; generally from 30 to 40. At rione ot oiir 
meetings has any intoxicating liquor been ever allowed. This is a proof that we aio 
in earnest. Our iirat act was to appomt a deputation to visit aU our masters, to see it 
wo could come to some arrangement. Hr. Kohert Heywood was m favonr of it, also 
Mr Bealev of Kadcliffe, Mr. Marsden ot Bmmden, Mr, John Seddon; ive hehevo that 
Mr' Bridson was also favourable. Mr. Bealey and Mr. Marsden appear to have changed 
their opinions sinoc. We believe that their greatest ohjeetion is to having inspectors 
coming into theii- works, [Purther evidence, p. 8.] 



1 4 John Wasino —I have seen as much as any man of the disadvantages ot our long 
and irremilai hours. I am 29 yeara of age. I have been employed as a bleacher 19 years ; 
and when I was 21 I could neither read nor write. Four of my uncles, and my mother, and 
an aunt in consequence ot the long hom-s at the trade, could neither read nor write, I had 
a sister ’ also who learnt to read and write after she left the bleaching trade, and went to 
work in a factory I liad a brother in the bleach-works, but he died m consequence of colds 
cauoht at the work. The works that I have been chiefly employed in were noted tor long 
time With Mr John Slate I worked 14 years ; I worked for Mr. Tlioma.s Cross for three 
ve-irs For about seven veais at Hr, Slater’s, I think I worked generally about 1 5 or 1 6 
hours a day with the exception of a few weeks at Christmas. Mr, Slater employs about 
100 people He used to employ a deal more, at lea.st 1 40 ; machinery now requires fewer ; 
at least two-thirds were females and boys. All these had very little education. I myself 
learnt to read and write after I was '21 years of age ; that was because I had more 
opportunity of learning, as I worked with Mr. Cross at drying, and we generally stopped 

15° It has been commonly noted in this town, that the improvement of the young people, 
in consequence of tlie Factory -tot, has been very great. We have in this town a Pro- 
gressionist Reading Boom and School. They pay Is. a quarter, and there are better than 
400 members, principally factory people. 'Ihere are none of our trade there. There is 
the Bolton Mechanics' Institution, 320 members, and none of our body. There is the 
Bolton Free Library ; the number of books that have' been taken out in the last year were, 
by the artizans and labom'ers, 1,827 ; by the warehousemen and others, 117 ; mill hands 
(factory handsl, 215 ; assistants in shops, 169 ; clerks, &c., 219 ; shopkeepers, 7S; bleachers, 
finishers and dyeis, only 70. We are the largest body employed, with the exception of 
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factoi'V and the iron trades people. Our total numbers in the list given to you m 2,800. 
The rate of wan-es earned in the bleacb-worlca is not so high as m the factories ; men 
'.r/ .veneraUv rated from 12s. to 18s. a week aU the year round for piece-work. We 
would make shift for money, if we had the time to give to education and improvement 
IG. In July last I was in conversation m the lobby of the House of Commons -mth 
blv Howarth of Wallsuch’s bleach-works, near Bolton. I said that we were prepared to 
Drove that we often worked in the bleach-works 1 6 hours a day. Mr. Howarth said it was 
not so for he was prepared to swear that they did not work eight, taking the year through 
I said if they worked only eight, it was no use for them to come up and oppose a 
hours Bill, for it would not harm them if they only worked eight. He said, ■ Bat 
sometimes we work 16." I replied, “ That is just what we have eoine here for ; we want 
to revulate it so as to prevent these great number of hom-s coming from time to time 
17? It may be asked, why do not the boys and yoimg people take advantage of the slack 
time whieh they have from time to time to improve themselves, and to subscribe to 
libraries &o. The reason is, that, aUhougb the work may be slack at the works, the hands 
are nevm sure of the hour when they may stop, and they ai-e obliged to ^e 

spot for if they went homo they might be sent for. riiis happens both m the blearing 
and finishing departments. There are various sets in the bleach-works ; one set would he 
dotav the w°ork L the forenoon, and the othei-s waiting, not knowing the time when the 
work may be sent in to them. One party may linve done soon and another late , they 
upvpi* know • so thev are all obliged to stay. . 

18 One thing makes the working classes fee! that they ought to have this BiU, that ij 
that as machinery have been so much improved, it is hard that th e labouring clas.es sbould 
lot real) a corresponding beneftt from it. We are aware that the improvements of 
machine*S-y have benefrted the trade generaUy, and therefore the labouring classes also, by 
e.vtendmv the trade and employing more people on the whole i but when machmeiy can 
do so much that human labour used to do. we think that human Moot ought to W 
BO fill ns to liave more time tor moral and mental improvement. We have no doubt that 
this can be done without any injuiy to the trade, as m the case of the factories, and 

that "no section of the.workingoommnm^^^^^^^ 

condemned to such long hours of labour as we are. This is strictly true. Next to the 
factSies the iron trade employs most hamls, and they have a re^ilation of theu: own, 
tactories lue uo kIv as a rule Next to them are the bleachers and dyei-s. 

Se Tlyers *^u-e not so much subjected to working long hoiu'S. ^ Most of them 
themLh'es so us not to work more than 10 hours a day, exclusive of meal tunes. Some 
of them work long hours, and therefore they wish to be included m the Bill. Some bleacb- 
Irt dye ako, s?me do not. The dyers at some of the bleach-works are very eager for 

*20 We do not beheve that any people in the kingdom, except the seamstresses in London 
work sOThtoTO hours as we often do! We have coUeeted nearly 500i. from the workpeople 
in the trade stace the agitation commenced 15 months ago. The subsmiptions of thota 
m tue rrauc publish quarterly renoits, which show how the 

moMrirexpendeih We distributed 7,000 of oiu- manifestoes, and from 1,000 to l,a00 
S“TouaSy reports. Our eldef expenses have been about OOT law expenses, m dra^g 
?L Biinid sTning deputations to London. There are 17 membem on the comnnttee. 
The melts Wioe a week. Each member of the committee who attends on 

orj Mo ra°£d”er, riioufdTe“p^rmaLntt^^^^^ *%°‘‘^lSwraboit 

a leek, but the committee raised me to a pound without my knowing it. This was about 
halftttai-s up to 13, and they are couaplled 8» 

Z eight ofSifLve^velw^^ em|llyed ta bipch-works. We ‘X^XlXaSpro** 

since he left the bleaoh-w'Oiks. He is now mth a eoaehmaker. 

Ire constantly coming to the engine-iire to thy tliemselires when they liaie rin e 
Slidv mS tlie tiade would be glad not to have them chilton at such 'TJ'k 
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alUiouah they kept tleiv cHldien from the ™-k till they we 11. It iroiild be much 
better for the chiFdren ; they rvould make stouter yoimg men and yomen, as I have noticed 
Ota nVyself when they have commenced working later. It would be a grand thing if 
olten myse , -r in . wild he much better for every one ; and asto 

thS leaininv, they would learn a deal more between 10 and 11, which tliey would nev® 
fcjt. Theh miide would he more capable of be.ating it at that age. and it would do 

‘’'S' Sm “uSur^ekM^^^^^^ 'S'Jr 11 inUeach-works issmall, so that if none were flowed 
in before 11 the misters would experience veiy little inconvenience from it, and they 
would have a better class of young people growing up. There could not be a doubt ot 
that. I have worked neai-ly 20 yeai-s in bleach-works, and I am qmte sure that il none 

TV'ere to be employed before 11 it T^ould end in a good result. 

I am suvetbat the masters, rather than be baunjered with short-timers, Tvould b^^ 
Trilling that no child should be employed till 11, or even 12 years of age. I do not tbmk 
that at Mr. Ainsworth’s there are any children under 12 ; but we should be satisfied with 
11, as that is as soon as they are fit to work in bleach-works. i , j 

25. Some bleach-works ai-e far from any school ; and if the shoi-t-tune system wei-e adopted, 
they would have to erect a school for just a few children. . 

‘’6 We do not propose to legislate for adults. If this Bill were to pass, many men might 
still be employed those long houi-s, such as in the beetling process, and m the pa<Jmg 
rooms and in the bleaching wherever there was not improved machinery ; but where there 
is there are only a few men to look after the work, and the principal number ot hanuls 
are boys and females, as, for instance, to 10 boys and five women there will be three men. 
This would be in a work employing 100 people. , , . m. m 

27 In ableacb-work employing 100 people, where beetlmg is done, there would be 12 or 
li*men at the work of beetling, and about or 15 men in the packing-room. Those 
men would not be affected by the Bill. The men in the inaldng-up room, about lialf a 
dozen mio-ht or might not be obliged to leave off with the women and boys and young 
persons,i.‘e.,ladsbetweenlO and 18, or better, between 11 and 18. That is our proposition. 
There would be about 12 in the clamping-room, and they might not be affected by the 
Bill. It would not affect adult labour to the extent that the Factory Act does. 

28. In a bleach- work employing 100 people, which is a fail- representation of the whole, 
the Bill would affect certainly the three men in the bleaching department ; and some days 
it would affect those in the making-up room, and some days it would not. If the men were 
“ straif^ht” with the “ hookers ” (generally females), or if they lu\d made up cloth fis fiist 
it was hooked, the men wo\Ud be obliged to leave ofi‘ when the women did. This 
would generally be the case. If the masters wei'e to take on extra women, in couseijuence 
of this Bill, without taking on at the same time extra men, the men would have to work 
after the women left, the same long hours they do now. But the master niiglit take on 
men in proportion to women, and then they would all have done at once. This would 
not cost the master one halfpenny more, as the work is all done by the piece. It would 
be a sa-^dng to the master in not running the engine so long, or not burning gas. I have 
.seen the time when they have run the engine two or tliree hours for a few hands. At 
some encfines they bum a ton of coal an hour, costing about 4s. or 5s. a ton. As to tlie 
o-as tliere ai'e sometimes 25 to SO lights in a room ; and I have .scores of times seen this 
number of lights kept up for several hours for three or four hands, instead of 20 or 30 
that work in tlie room, for a little work that might have been done in the day time, and 
would have been if the horn's had been restricted. 



29. The masters alleged in their memorial to Viscount Palmerston (Sec Appendix A.) 
that the application of a 10 hour's BiU to their works would inci'ease the cost of bleaching, 
and make it probable that a great part of their business would be tronsfen-ed to America, 
India, China, Holland, and Geimany. 

30. This is a point which our committee, and the labouring people generally, have very 
much considei'ed, and we are of opinion that it would not be so. We think that with a 
10 hours Bill the masters would reduce the cost of bleaching in many ways. For instance, 
as I have already said, extra dru^ are used in busy seasons when there is a great press 
of work ; and this is not only ILable to damage the doth, but it costs more to do it. Then, 
I have known that in such periods they have had to hire extra horses, while in the slack 
])eriods their own homes are idle ; besides which, in those slack periods all their day-labourers 
liave to be paid, such as the engine-men, millwrights, managers, smiths, clerks, cai-ters, 
and these have from 18s. to 86s. per week, and there are a good many of them belonging 
to each bleach-work. Then, when they are not doing full work, there is all the interest 
in the capital l 5 ung idle. Then it is common enough, as I have said before, for the engine 
to be running for only a very few hands, and the gas to be burning ; and I have often 
wondered that the mastere have not turned tlieir attention to that, because they must be 
often losing money by it. The manager often orders it, without the master knowing it, 
to get a few lots of cloth done. Besides this, all those improvements of machinery have 
“ come up" within the last four yeai'S, and only about four masters out of the whole of 
Bolton are without them ; they ai-e called “ bleadiing machines and one improvement in 
these is likely to bring another out. But in the drying process it is only just lately that 
a new mode of di'ying has been adopted, by which one man and a boy can do the work of 
two or thi-ee men and boys. It affords a great saving both in steam and in labour. In 
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some works there will now, under the old plan, he 17 or IS men employe-l m diying 
i-ooms and about eight boys to that number of men ; at smaller works there would be 
eicrht or irine men and eight or nine looys. The first of these machines has just, been put 
up by Messrs. Eden and Thwaites, near Bolton ; and it is thought that it will soon be 
extended to the whole trade. , • 

31. They have “speeded" the calendering and mangling proecs.ses, and tiiere is i_io 
reason why they should not speed them still more, or increase the quantity oi work m 

otlmr of peetling, by wliieh the machinery 

would cost less, and it would take leas engine-power to drive it. , „ . , . . , , . 

33. In all these waj’s we calculate that the cost of bleaelnng and finishing might be 

leduMd if there was any danger of losing the trade. T 1,. .. -..1 

51, I know tor a fact, that two yeara ago, when I was worlnng for Ml. T. Cio he u.,ed to 
giwe 30s. and more per “ kier ” or cistern Ml of cloth (for bleaelnng). Just alter that the 
Sew macliineiy was introduced, and the same quantity of work is now done for .seven 
shiUings, which would make veiy good wages. r 1 1 i ■„ il 

35. There is a new machine for dressing. It was the new inachmeiy for bleaching that 
led to this. It was introduced about two years since. Before its inteodnction the men 
used to be paid 13i a hundred pieces of 26 yards in length ; now they are paid about 
sbtpence for the same quantity, and they make better wages now than they did at led 
Besides which, it is done quicker, and tlia-efore is a saving of coal to the mastei. All the 
mastens who have got the new machinery for blenching, have got the new- machinery for 
di-esMm It saves a great deal of time. By the old plan only two to 21) pieces could 
be dressed at a time without stopping and diangmg ; now, 30 hundredweight ale 
stitcLd together (perhaps Mm 160 pieces to 500) and are all rim over the h. t liite 
without stopping. At any of those works they could dress m 10 horns more cloth than 

they could seventeen members of oiir comnnttce have had 

than three or four luid twenty years' evpcvience, on an average m Ijleach-wnrks, and 
what I have stated is what they have all often ex|iressed; and we him h-equenldy iiivit«l 
the masters both by circidar and deputation, to come and discuss these and dher po nts 
with us None have done so, but a few of them sent us letters in our favour, -Mr. Marsden, 
Si Hey wood, Mr. Seddon, and Mr, Boaley of Eadeliffe. There are no lai-ger >:>? “ 

the trade than these, except Hr. jkinsworth and Mr. Eidgways ; and also Ml. Biidson 

““sY^^Th^mitostay'in their memorial, that the supply of goods to he bleached 
It does not Huotnate by reason of there being any pmticilkr season for which goo* 
required. The orders come to Manchester tor goods for India Clima, Austmli.i, and all 
other markets, at all times of the year ■, and the Waachiiig trade has >1“ "'J') 

seasons either for the home or foreign trade.^ If there were seasons, all the ble,iell-w orks 

would be skek at once and busy at once, winch is not SO. _ , . ..x5-n 

38 In the masters’ memorial it is said that, when the Printers (Cidico R-mteis ) Bill as 
before Parliament (1845), the application of a 10 hom-s Bill to tlie bleach-woiks -was 
ronsidcred by Government. If it was considered, the working men m the trade knew 
nothing about it ; not one in a thousand knew it. N one of cur committee knew it. ^ If the 
meThId known it was being considered then, they would have taken some means to let 

*"3D"SmfrayiS^ respectable medical pra. 

“ titoners, .and the Sick and Bni'ial Societies, it is clear that the mortabty in this branch 

" fo‘ w“do°noSA^^ fd ftrong people that can stand the 

work ■ besides this we are much in the open air, and the slack times give oppoi turn ty for 
reornitins om- strength. But with aU tliis, if wo are better m health than the people that 
wSk in^tto factories, that is not a fair comp.arison, because they are not the strongest 
mrt of the community. "We might be better, and slionld be under a more regiilni system. 
Sesidcs seven medied men in this town sent letters to onr secretary, which I saw, eveiy 
one of 4hich condemned the long hours system as injimons to health ; 
men of this town, out of about three and twenty, signed oru- mcmoiial to bisconnt 
Palmerston in favour of our bill. One of those who did not sign smd ho sympathized 
wi ruT bnt“id not wish to offend the maatera The other mediea gentleman keeps a 
pZc Tonre, so we did not wish him to sign. The third is a gentleman in respeclable 
rrvnnfiftp wbo is verv frie-udly witlitbe musters. . , 

H The masters sly, in their memorial, that “ ehildrcii under ten years are not 
in bleach-works that therefore to forbid their employment is needless. But oliildrra 
under ten yc.ars of a-c are employed in hleaeh-works ; not veiy many of them MW, 
but before this agitation began, a good many were, taking all the b aaeh-woiks together. 
The mastei-s have been more careM about this, since tins agitation began. 

4=> With r^pect to the dause'in the Factory Act winch obliges masters ^ 

rta;w^t sS,^rtSthewo"menrec^itas it comes to them without their being 
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, 1 , , t is a Ten- mod one for improvements of that 

wetted as they used to be before. My master is a veij „ 

kind, but Ins people work very long Imnrs otten. represented the case 

V- 

4d Boubbt HErwooB, Esg., Crescent Bleoch-Mforks, Saltord-I am proprietor of the 

tlie reduction of labour m the foctones was TnTnuv mrties both employers and 

economical P'^naple ; but 1 W that I am quite disposed to 

:sSlat 

the factories can supply themselves receives fi-om time to time from 

Xtii need Intake a long time bleaching; since then there have been various mpiove- 
menls in the process, by the introduction of maolimery and cheminil means oliieHy, so 
S:fniwirXs only i few day.,.. If necossaiy it ^ 

+lf,f 5^ -1 Km-iU uuantitv • hut it might rather detenorate tlie ciotli. . ^ ^ 

tV The wSds 0hle4- piece-work, and the men are therefore, to a certain extent pmkea 
to the Iona hours when they do come ; hut they are unwilling to let the work go to other 
cinnlovere” especially if they have been short of work for a time before. It may happen 
sSfmes that a blLoher may have an offer of a great number of pieces, provided he can 
Xrn“hem in a certain time, for some ship about to sail. The men would otten rather 
Sake extra efforts than that it shonld go elsewhere. There are works winch are always 

fnH nncl the eKCSssive labour is iu them continuous. _ , . i. 

Several hiro-e hleauli-u orks have been very much extended during the last eight years, 
and their capacity of production so much increased, that even with reduced hours, my 
opinion is tlL they would he able to execute the same quantity of work m the com-se of 

4rThere are vaiioiis kinds of hnishing required for different markets ; tJie mm-chant does 
not kn.iw beforehand which pavticuhu- kind he wants until the erder comes. He there ore 
obiects to hamnt' them finished beforehand. Generiilly speaking, he goes into the market, 
buys the cloths Tn the grey state, ami then sends them to a bleacher. 

49 Hexry W.VUTSG, bleacher.— I have been .52 years in the trade ; I am now too old for 
the work and am turned off; I was turuccl off about five months sinca The last employer 
I worked for was AI-- J. Slater, Back of the Bank works ; I was there 38 yeai-.s and a 
month at their works. Wlicn I fix-st began working we used to commence work at 7 
o'clock on Monday morning, and six every other morning, and leit ort regularly at h ; 
that lasted ei<dit or nine years. 5Ir. Samuel Worthington owned the works tlien. I then 
went to Mr Slater at Dunscav, two miles off from here ; we commenced there worlcing 
niece-work and then the hom-s used to be 15 hours a d.ay generally, sometimes more. I 
remained there two vears. I then worked for Mr. Cockar, who then owned the Back of 
the Bank works and I was a foreman there about 14 years and six months ; since then I 
have been under ilr. J. Slater there. Mr. Slater brought his own foreman, hut gave 
me a place as washer of white cloth ; and I had under me three boys, five young men, and 
two inen I was about 21 years at that job ; during that time I think we worked 
mostly from 15 to 16 hours a day for 11 years. The rest of the time we were about, 14 
hours within a trifle. It -was all piece-work. I was 20 years and never lost a day ; 
there were very seldom any slack periods ; there was usually a “ throng of work,” and we 
worked those number of hours. If a master wants this work done, and a man will not do it, 
he is turned off’, and frequently his quittance paper is given him with a certain mark upon 
it • all masters know it, and they will not employ him. 'Those lads that used to work with me 
are now 20 years of age, and cannot tell a letter in a hook. There are many a score in the 
same state. ' A little time ago people came to inquire about the different religious wc were 
of and many a score did not know, and did not belong to any. Formerly I have known 
many families who had never been undressed for a week ; my wife was so many a time ; 
but now this is better, and does not so often happen ; but it is still very bad, often 14 or 
16 hours a day. 

50. Supposing thehleach-works to beput under the same law asthe factories, if the master 
of a moderate sized bleach- work wanted to do the same quantity of work in the year that 
be does now with 14 to 16 hours a day, aU that he would have to do would be this : it 
would take Mm eight, to nine months to put tip some more maebineiy, and he might have 
to employ one man more for every six men, and one boy more for every six boys, smd girls 
in proportion, that is, oue sixtli more labour ; and the work would be better done, so that 
the master would gain by it. Now they are so dull and sleepy that they mar their work, 
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fvni.1 if they Jo so, it is sent Ijackby the mevchiuit, and the “hands ’ have t.3 do it owr 
aoaiu fov nothing ; although when they umrred it, it -was because they were wovn out. It 
o^ts inaired in the bleaching, because they have to use exti-a drugs when they want to du 
it f:\st ; but even then, if the cloth is returned, the hands have to to.ke out the starch for 
nothing, and the finishers have to Inish it over again for nothing. 

.51 David Hasla3I, finisher. — I havebeenin the trade about 23 j-cai-s. I have been chiefly 
in the employ of Messrs. Hardcastle, for about 20 yeai-s. I left them about a year :igo. 
While 1 worked for Mr. Hardciistle, at the commencement, lused to work about 18 houn5 
a day witii the escepbiou of a mouth or two in the year, sometimes in the spring, some- 
times at the latter end of the year. Five or six years ago, the wo3-'k got more regular ; 
less work came in, and we did it in 12, U, and 15 hoin-s. Out of that we liad two hom-a 
for meals. I am now at work for Mr. Marsden, Buvndeu Works We are makmg_ now 
15 and 16 on an average. It was going on when I went tliere, and has been contimied 
ever since. It ha.s been going on for about 12 months. There have been working with 
me three boys, from 11 to 15 ; and fivegii-ls, one .short of II years of ag-e ; the other 15. 
the other a little older. We start at 6 o’clock, and end at a, 10, 11, and 12. These 
hoys and mrls have no more rest in the eom-se of this time, except two hours for meals m 
the day-tima If they stop 10 minutes for supper, between 9 and 10, they have to 
fetch up the time lost. Sometimes they are very tired. I have seen them fall asleep 
while they have been waiting for the work. It is very often tlie case, that they go to 

sleep over their work. tt .l i 

51 We commenced night-school several times when I was with Mr. Hardcastle ; a teacher 
tauvht ns gi-atuitously, and we have gone a night or two ; and work has come in, and we 
have been forced to give it up, I can write a little. 



53 Richard Partington, finisher. — I have been employed at this work for above IS 
yeai-s • first with Mr. Sykes, of Stockport, for seven yeais ; then for Mai-sden and Co., Stock- 
port for four years ; then for Mr. Hayes, of Bolton, for about i years; then for Mr. Obadiah 
Ashworth.in Manehestei-, for 18 months ; then for Edw. HoUins and Co., Tootle Bridge, near 
Bolton for about four yeai-s ; now I am working for Mr. Ridg'<^ Bndson, near Bolton. 

5-t The objection made to putting the bleach-works under tlie same regulations as the 
factories is that if they were, the bleachiug trade would be driven away fi'om the country. 

I do not think that it would be so. A little time ago I had a convemation with one of my 
late mnstei-s on that subject He said, “You are engaged in a very dangerous agitation; 

“ it is a very dant^erous thing to meddle with, inasmuch as it will drive the bleaching trade 
“ from this country.” I said, Look at the old system of the cotton-spinners and the 
merchants before the Faetoiy Act pas.sed. The merchant used to go to the^cotton-spmner 
and say, “ I have -.^ot an order for so many thousand pieces of cloth for China or India, 
and if you can inake them by a oertun day, you shall have the order.” The cotton- 
si>imier used to accept it, and work his hands more hours ; taking half an hour in the 
momiiu-r ie bemnning at half-past 5; cutting off 10 minutes from their dinner, and 
very often working them half an hour and much more, even to 9 and lu, m the 
eveiiinc' • so he got the work done. Now the mei'chant does not say, “ Will j'ou do so 
much within a certain time ?” but, “ How much can you do T' If the cotton spinner cannot 
do it all tlie merchant gives the rest of the order to somebody else. But the real fact is, 
tliab the cotton spinner has added to his machinery, and gets the same quantity of work 
done, or move, If he has not, those cotton spiimers, who were not always fully employed 
before ai’e so now • they have got what the othei’ could not do ; that is where the Act 
lias benefitted tlie smaller capitalist. This is just what would happen in the bleanhiug- 
trade. What the larger masters and those with the best connexion coidd not do, the 
the smaller ones would do, who are now not always full. Out of a list of 19 bleaching 
fii-ms in and neai- Bolton, about eight are generally full ; the rest are not. Those eight 
are not the iar^^est ; Mr. Ainsworth’s is the largest, and his works are generally in tuU 
employ. The cliief part of the bleaching-trade in Lancashire is about Bolton. _ 

55. Last July I was present in the lobby of the House of Commons, when Mr. Blair, of 
MiU Hill Bleach-Works, Bolton, made a statement to Mi\ Fielden, M.P., and showed him 
a list of hours taken for the last eight years in his works ; and it showed that, it the work 
done had been divided over the whole year, it would not average more than 10 houra per 
day Those are large works they bleach and finish about 10 tons ot goods a day, Iheir 
machinery is upon the best principle, and tliey have thrown lately 30 or 40 people out of 



work in consequence. . , , , i 

56 In 1842 I worked eight days, without ever seeing home or a bed, at the works ot 
Mai-siand, Veltman and Co., Stockport ; and for about 18 months foUowmg that, at the 
same place, I never saw home in daylight, except Sunday, neither summer nor wmter. 
Since that I have been six or seven Sundays together, working from 6 in the morm^ 
to 6 in the evening, liaving worked duimg the whole week 18 hours a day, and up to 
12 o’clock on Saturday night. This was at Mr. Hayes’ (now Mr. Marsden s) bleach-works, 
near Bolton There were about 100 people employed. The whole of them were working 
18 hours a day ; but I was the only one, with a few lads, who worked on the Sunday, 
calenderim^ This was because the calendering was done by a water-wheel, and to save coal 
they would not lose the water on Sunday. I have constantly seen most-improper tlungs 
^ A 4 
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going on, m eonsequeiice of tlie young women being kept so late at their work. They are 
very much exposed on their way home at such times of night. They are also often so tried 
that they sleep about on the works -\rith the men and boys.® 

57- It has been the same, as to the long hour's of work, at every place I have worked at ; 
it is .so now. I liave been working for the last two months mth a new miister, and 
when I left it has been 12, and sometimes 1 in the morning. There are about 20 in the 
same deirartment, worldng the same number of hours, both girla, women, boys, and men. 
This is at Jlr. Eidgway Bndsou’s, Bolton. Out of the 200 employed there, I tliink that 
two-tliii-ds must have worked as long as I did. 

58. I have a desire to improve myself, by attending lectures, and using the books of the 
Bolton library, and such otlier ways ; but I can never be sure of my time, and if I sub- 
scribe, I am liable to throw away my money. I know plenty of young men and women 
who do not know a letter-, and they would be very willing to leam and to improve tliem- 
selve.s if they had the time. Those that have families, too, have no time to attend to their 
cliildren ; it is not the teaching only in schools that the chilch’en want, it is the heii^ 
attended to at home, and taught what is right by tlieir pai-ents, and well looked after- in 
many ways ; that must aU be done, if they are to grow up decent and well behaved. 

.59. James Bogle, fini.sher. — I am 30 years of age. I have been engaged in the bleaching 
trade six yeai-s. I have alway.s been in the employ of ilr. Hollins, Tootal Bridge, all that 
time. Hni'iug the last four months, in ui}- branch, I have been employed from 6 in the 
moruiirg to 10 at night, with the exceptioir of Saturdays, when we left off from 4 to 7- 
I have had wor-kiug with me eight females from 12 up to 20 year-s of age, and three 
boys from 10 to IS. During the previous eight months of tiiis year the hours have varied 
from eight to 10 arid 15 working houi'.s, more frequently 10, i.e., from 6 to 6, with 
two hours oft’ for meals. We have had ‘‘ pushes ” of tlris sort, from time to time, all the 
time I have worked hero. 1 am unmarried. I do not think it right for young females 
to be employed such a number of hours ; they often complain to me, and wish that this 
Bill wa.s passed ; many a time in a week they ask me about it. They are vei’y tired 
with the hard work ; they have to work all the time they are there, and I do not know 
how the children stand it. It is 11 o’clock before some of them can get to bed. 

GO. I have witnessed them come to their woi-k in the morning looldng so livid, that they 
did not appear fit for work. I hiive heard them say, many a time, they wished they could 
give over sooner at night, that they might not be so tired when they come in the moi-ning. 

61. J OHM HAiiER, finisher. — I have been 14 years in the bleaching trade. I wan employed 
at ile.«si-s. Hollins’, Tootal Bridge, Bolton. For the last four months I liave been at work 
from 6 in the morning till 10 o’clock at night, except on Saturdays, when we left off 
from 4 to 6 and 7. One morning we went to work at 5 o’clock, and worked 
till 6 the morning after ; uli the sets were working the same time, I believe 20 and 30 
hands ; of these there would be eight females from 12 to 20 years of age, and six boys 
from 13 to IS. We have sometimes worked till 11 and 12, but to 10 has Ireen the rule. 
We stop hnlf-an-hour for breakfast, an horn- to dinner, half-an-hour to tea. The girls and 
boys are very much tired after their work. It is very bard work. You have to work 
as hard as ever you can the whole lengtli of those hoirrs. It is piece-work ; putting the 
rollers oir and taking them off. 

G2. Before those fuui- months, we were sometimes busy, sometimes slack. When we were 
busy, we were averaging 15 hours. It has been better since the imitation commenced 
for this Bill, about IS months ago. Before that, we used to work on Satui'day niglits 
till 10 and 11 o’clock; now we always stop at 4, or not later than 7. But it° we 
do not get tbi.s Bill, it will most likely go back to what it was. 



sometimes, or his ehildven will grow up in ignorance of many things they ought to know 
and he ought to exercise iin influence over them in bringing them up. If a father is at 
home he may often check his family, or he can iusti-uct them a bit ; I could o-et hooks 
from the library ; or I could take my family to the park to walk about with me. 

XI lio“rs Ihave been so tired, though I am a strong and healthy man, 

that i have otten to sit at my bed-side when I get up in the morning, and my fingers 
are so stiff and sore that I emnot dress myself. If I feel thus tked, what must the 
young girls and boys feel ? They look so tired, when they come in the morning that thev 
do nob look fit to start with theii- work. “ 

65. Mr. SICH. 1 ED Peaece, de^er, secretary to tlie Ble-iehers’ Short Time Assockaoii 
— Sunday rTOrk ha.s now been abandoned at most of the Ueacb-works, but it still con- 
tmues occasionally in some of them. On Sunday last, December lOtb, I saw the steam 
and smote ascending from the cbmimes at Mi-. Thomas Cross’s, of Moat-fleld, and I 
heard the manhinery m ae ive openation. Three different persons told me that they had 
been toting breaWast to then- lelatoes, -who were then at work. A portion of the hands 
■worked theie last Sunday but one from Saturday nioming till 6 o'clock on Sunday 
mormng, and then went to work at 1 0 o’clock on Sunday nighi ounoay 



e An expression of opinion on that subject has been witlijraivn as objected to, 
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66. Between two and three mouths ago I saw a mau going t<3 w'ork on a Sunday at 
Mr. Charles AMiewell’s, of Two Brooks, near Bmy. I know it, because I asked him, and 
he told me he -was. This was about 3 or 4 ok'lock in the afternoon. 



67. John Waring. — I have .seen men at their woi-k on Sundays at Messrs. Smiths’, 
Great Lever worlcs, Bolton. I have seen them tiai.s last summer'. I saw a man about a 
montli ago, who told me lie was going to his Avork there then, at 10 o’clock at night, 
after talanghis wages to his wife (for he had been wcirking all day) ; an<l he said he was 
going to w-ork till 9 o’clock 011 Sunday morning. William Isherwood’s brother 
Avorked frequently on Sundays for six months. That AVa.s tAA'o yeans ago. 



6S. William Johnson, finisher. — I am 24 years of age. I was 11 years of age when 
I first went to Avork at the bleaching Imsiness. I Avorked fii-st for Mr. Fletcher, 
Leylauds, 10 yeai’s. I noAv Avork fur* Mr. Thomas Cross. At ray commencement 
at bleach-Avorks I began at 1 2 o’clock on Sunday night, and worked till 8 o’clock on 
Monday night ; then we started at 6 o’clock on Tuesday morning, and worked till 12 
o’clock at night ; and we did tliat for tAVO or three months without stopping. This was 
general in tho.se works at that time, and was .so jiU the time that I Avas there. They are 
very seldom slack there. There ai*e better than 100 men, girls, and boys employed. 
My brother is at work there still. He told me, last Sunday but one, that they were 
working 17 hoiu's. He is a finisher. I have been at a worse jfiace than that for long 
hours since; at Mr. W’howell’s, Taa'o Brooks. I Avas 15 montljs there. They Avould 
average 15 to 18 houm a day for the whole 15 months. W’’e began geuei*ally at 12 
o’clock on Monday morning, and the girls rejoiced if they sometimes bad not to go till 
3. They stopped at 12 o’clock on Monday nights. This aatis the general tiling. 
There are no regular meal-times alloAved, only soinetiine.s an hour for dinner ; but then* 
breakfast and tea they take as they can, and the manager does not like them to be long 
about it. Tliere are about 60 hands employed. There are a deal of young girls, one or 
two under 10 j’ears of age. There Avere employed in my room (the making-up room}, 
10 girls between 10 and 30 years of age, and four men. I have seen the girls, Avhen they 
have been taking a piece from the puiliug-up machine, fall asleep ; one ot them Avas nut 
10 year’s of age. The child looked as pale as apiece of the cloth. I have seen men take this 
child in theii-’arms, andsay, “ they Avished they could see it at London in this state;” — that 
is, so iivi<l and wan from the u'ork. I mean, that if they could .see such things in 
Loudon, they Avould knoAv that there was a want of such a Bill as this. As to the older 
one.s, I haA’e often and often seen them, down asleep, not being able to hold up for their 
Avork. If the manager had gone out they Avould drop doAvn in a minute in t!ie “ jiaeking 
boxes,” and go to sleep. These boxes are to put the pieces of cloth in to keep them 
clean, and the girls have to hook the cloth up by one edge before doubling up. They 
often have asked me if I could tell them if the Bill vrsn going to pass. 

69. The men Avho have come forward to agitate this que.stion are ueai*ly all finishers. 
They are much more numerous than the bleachers, and the tinLshei-s have been better 
able, from their haA’iug in general a little better education, to employ themselves about 



getting this Bill, 

70. Another reason is, that machinery is doing away with men s labour in the bleachmg 
department, and substituting that of boys. For instance, in one work that I knoAV, out 
of 40 men and boys, tliere are only 12 bleachers. Fonnerly such a Avork -vy-ould have had 
40 bleachens and more. This is Avhy the bleachers do n<.)t take such au interest in the 
matter as the finishers. AU iu a AVork Avho are not bleirchers, arc one Avay or another 
finishei's. The different depai’tments in a bleaebing-work ai'c iu their order a.s follows : — 



Dressing-shop. 



Bleach-croft. 



This is the bleaching department. 

71. Then come the fiiiishiug processes : 

The mangliug-place. 

Di’}'ing-liou.se and clamping (stretching) rooms. 

Beetling pkee (making up the same ns a linen piece). 

Calendering and mangling. 

Making-up and packing. 

72. Tlie hot places are the drying, clamping, calendering, and stove. There tlie 
temperature is from .90 to 120°. In England not many girls are employed m the^- 
hot places ; there are n few at some works. In one Avoik that 1 know, Avhere 150 people 
are employed, 12 Avork in these hot places. This is at Mr. Seddon s. At Mr. Fletcher s, 
at Leylands, out of 150 hands about 16 work in those high temperatures. At Mr. Thomas 
Cross’s, Moat-field, there are about 24 out of 110. All these make loug hour^ 
and creneraily they are the worst for making loug hours. When I Avas 14 years of age I 
worked in 18 hour shifts in a clamp place. I worked in this way about six month-s on end. 
I was alwaA's stripped, except a pair of linen trousers. I Avas so tired, that I have some- 
times triven myself blows by knocking my head against a pillai’ that I had to Avalk by. 

73 1 Avorked for !Mr. Fletcher, at Leylands, as I said before, 10 yeai*s. M'hen I went 
away, he could nob give me a bad chai-aeter. He never reproved me in his life, that 1 knoAv 
of. I left him because I wanted to better myself. I told him so, but when I left he ■would 
not give me a character. He only gave me “ a quittance.” The cause was, he did not 
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want me to leave. He said, "he had brouglit me up to what I was.” 1 was tlien 2i. 
He had put me to a part of the business (the stove), which was a woree job than what 
I had betbre ; and I did not lilce it, so I wanted to go. I apjdied to many inastem, hut 
I suppose it was because I diil not bring a character Avith me. 1 did not get employment 
for nine weeks. I do i\f>t think there is any man on the committee of working men wlio 
are endeavouxhig to get this Bill adopted, whose oharoctei'S will not stand investigation, 

71:. [The followiiki; 'witness stixted, '■ If what I have said is published with my xiaiue, I 
.shall lo.se niy situation. I expect my master would turn me off, and I .should not <lo 
anything that would injure my wife and fauiih'. I have worked for niy present nuxster 
nine years. He might turn me off, and hinder me 'from getting work at other places. 

master has never had any cause to complain of me, nor I of him. There is no steadier 
man for minding my work than I am.'”* 

7o. This witness is well knokvm to the Committee as being a steady man.] 

7G. John ■Waring. — I am well acquainted witli the witness who has expressed a wish 
that his name .should not be published. He is known to the Committee ixs a steady, trust- 
worthy man. There are hmiclreds like him h\ the hleiXcli-Avorks, who wi.sh for the bill 
very niueh, but ai'e afraid to come fonvavd. They are afraid that their masters would 
tiu'n them otf. If they were to be turned ofl‘ without a “cpaittaiice papei’,” or xvith a 
“ rmittance paper,” niai-kcd in a peculiar way, they 'would not get another master to 
tiike them.^ 

77. J ohn ScoLES,t lini.sher. — I am 42 years of age. I am working for Messm. Blair and 
Sumner, Mill-hill, and have been in their employ nemiy nine yetvrs. I have been always 
in the finishing depm-tment. We now start sometimes at 4 and .5 in the morning, 
and continue till 7 and S at night ; we have done that for the last few days. 
Before that, we have not beenveiy bus}' for some months back. We have been sometimes, 
during the yeai', for about two or three months at a spell. We were then making about 
1 4 hours a day, not reckoning meal-times. My masters have the best kind of machinery, 
and get through more "work in a shorter time This is the reason why the lioui’s have 
not been so long as at other works. Tliey have been going on improving their maehineiy 
ever since I came to them. When I first went to them, we used regularly to ,stai-t about 
4 to 5 in the morning ; and as we were generally pretty busy, we used to work till 
.9 or 10 at night. The improvements in the machinery have cliiefly aft'ected tlie 
bleachers, manglers, and dryers ; but it has an efiTect upon the whole, as one ])arty has 
to keep up with the other, as near as they can. 

7S. From the 1st of August till the 13th of September last, I took an account of the 
number of houi-s I worked. They were as follows : — 13 houi-s, Q, 12, 14, 11, 18, 10, 12, 
(>, ISi 114, 11, 17, 13, 124, 104, 4, lOi 13, 134, IS, 9^ 1.3, 9, lOi 12J-, 114, 7, Ifi, 124, 
124, 124, is, 104. 12, 124,74- [Aveinge, 114 bom's.] Those ai'e the actual working- 
houj-s, meal-times not reckoned. This was at a time neither busy noi' slack, a iniddliug 
time. We Lave to work long or short hours just as work turns up. We should averac^e 
longer hours than those, taking the year through. 

79. There .are about 1 00 people employed at iMessi-s. Blair’s -n'orks ; of these tbei'e are 
about 40 -women aud girls. All these work the same hours tlnat we do. The females are 
from 12 yeai-s of age up to 2(i. Tliere are about 30 boys, from 13 or 14 to about 18 or 20. 

80. I am a subsoribei- to the fund to endeavour to get tliis Bill, but I am not on 
the committee 



81. Sajeuel Price — lam 52 yem-sof age. I wasintheeiupIoymentofMessr.s.Ains'worth 
of HalUwell, near Bolton, for nearly 42 years. I was neai-ly all that time in the packing 
department, and I do not think I neglected luy work for one hour dining those 42 year.s. 
I wiis otf three \veeks at tln-ee different times from sickness, and that is all. I liavc been 
a man of temperate habits, otherwise I should not have kept up at tliat work. I am 
no longer in_ their employ. Last April the manager wanted to put me into another 
situation which, would have been injurious to my health. He wanted to move me 
into the mangling, storing, and cUying department, where I sliould have been exposed 
to great changes from c-old to heat. I should have had to go from the hot stove-room out 
into the cold mangling place every hour about. The heat in the stove-room is about ISO 
to 140 degrees sometimes. In the mangling place the temperature varies very much 
iiccorcung to the weather. The change also is between -wet and dry ; that is, I should be 
wet m the mangling place for about an hour, and then into the hot stove again for about 
a quarter of an hour, then into the cold mangling place agaiu.J I told the manager and 
also Mr. Amsworth that it would_ upset my health, and I as.ked them to give me some 
other si^ation. The manager said he could not find me any other situation so I left 
them. They have no fault to find with ray chai-acter. I am still on good terms with mv 
former masters, aud I have two sons worlcing with them. 



I there were sufficient grounds to justify this apprehension. 

, By accident tins witness’s name became known to his employers, but I feel assured that those 

s giv™ £ 

{ This statement appeared on inquiry to be somewhat exaggerated. 
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S2. Diuncg the long time that I have ■worked w'ith Messrs. Ainsworth the horn’s have 
varied greatly, in proportion, to work. When I first ■went there I used often to rvork 
from 7 or b in the mornings till 12, 1; and 2 at night. That was when ■we were Imsy, 
and it i^.sed to last some times for five or six months together. It went on in thi.s ■way 
lor a great length of time. From 10 to 12 years ago they began, to improve the machinery, 
and great improvements have been made in it ; but they have worked fully as l«5ng hom-s 
since that as they u.sed before. The Messrs. Ainsworth are considered to have the most 
extensive concern in tlie trade, and always Avere so since I can remember. They employ 
about -iOO hands in the bleaching and finishing departments, besides mechanics, labourers, 
&c. They used always to employ about the same number, as near as I can think ; but 
they now do a gi-eat deal more work in the same number of houm through the improve- 
ments in machinery. Taking the year thi’ough, 'we worked from 15 to IS houi-s on an 
average ; there Avas seldom any slack time ; we used to call om-selves .slack Avhen we 
gave over at 3 or -i o’clock, beginning fi'om 6 to 7 ; hut it was mostly from 11 till 
2 o’clock in the morning before we left off. In busy times it was oftener 12 and 1, 
and from that till 2 before we left ofl“. In the last year I ■was with them, from April 
1853 to April 1S54, we wei’c busy, as well as I can remember, thi’ough the spring and 
through the summer, for six or eight months of the year ; that is, Ave went to Avork 
from (i to half-past, sometimes at -i, and left oft’ from 10 to 12, 1, or 2 in the morning, 
and sometimes after that time. Tlien Ave might have a slack time, AA’hen Ave should make 
seven or eight hours per day ; that might last .six or eight weeks ; we never Avere slack 
very long. All the people in the works .avei’aged these numbers of hours, .some even 
more, such as some in the finishing department. 

83. Out of the abov^e -100 people in Messrs. Ainsworth'.s employ there are about 80 
females and about 50 boys, all of Avhom have to Avork equally AvitU the men. The females 
ave from 12 to 26 and 2*7 ; the boys are from about 12 to 20. I have pitied them many 
a score of times. I have seen them many a time lay them down on tables and sleep 
instesid of taking something to eat Tiiey look tired, very much so ; and during the busy 
time they often say tliey Avish they ha<l done, and got some sleep. I have had often, 
abuost every day, to take a Itnai’d and beat it upon the table to waken them, ns they were 
slumbering at their Avork. At that time they Avould be hooking cloth; and while they 
should he doing it, I sec them nodding, and ti-yiug to catch the hook. I laive tAvo sous 
and two daughtei-s. One of them Avas obliged to be taken away from tlie Avork because 
it affected her so that she could not stand at her AVork ; it produced swelling in the legs. 
Previous!}^ to taking her away I had her at home sick about 13 Aveelcs. I know that 
many parents would not let their cliildren Avork at bleach-Avorks, if they could get any- 
thing else for them to do, on account of the length of time they Avork. Many a hundred 
times I haA'e wished for a laAv to shorten the hours, and put tlie bleach-woi’ks under the 
same regulations as the factories ; and it is my firm opinion it would be better both for 
men and master’s. It would be better for the master in this respect, because his machinery 
Avould he always I’unning for the Avholeof his hanfis. Now it may he sometimes imnning 
for only a fourth of the hands ; for in a slack time some work comes in, and then it goes 
through the bleacher’s, and tlie nraclriner’y runs for them only ; after tliat, Avhen they 
haA’e done and are idle, the machinery lias to go on for the finisher’s. In large Avorks, such 
as Mr. Ainsworth’s and others, if this Bill Avere to pass, limiting the homs to lU, they 
would get through the same quarrtity of work in the year that they do now, because at 
present some of their hands are generally slacker than the others, and might assist those 
that ai’e busy, which would ca'use the whole to be got through in proper time. 

84. At times, if a sudden order has come, we have not been in bed more than 16 or 18 
hours in the week. Such large shipping orders could not be got through if the hours were 
restricted, in the same time, without either employing more hands, or leaving oft' some 
work for their regular customers in the home market. More hands could not be employed 
■without their adding to their machineiy. 

85. With regard to the shipping orders, what one bleacher could not do, if a sudden order 
came, another "could. There are bleach-Avorks in England quite enough to bleach aU the 
goods that could be wanted if the hours were brought do’wn to 10, and the system 
properly regulated among them. The master bleachers meet every week or every month, 
at Manchester ; and it will be very simple for one master to say to another, “ I have got 
an order for more than I can do ; Avill you take one lot of it ? Another time this same 
master who took a part of the order would in retum make the same kind of offer, when 
he had moi’e than he could do.* 

86. This “ shipping order question ” Avas made one of the great difficulties and objections 
when the Factory Act was proposed. It used to be said that it would not be possible to 
execute the shipping orders in time. The difficulty has been met very well, because the 
work has been more regular ; there is less slack time. The qualities of bleaching and 
finkliing are well hnown beforehand for the different foreign markets, and any one kind 
of order could be executed at once. 

87. Many bleach* works, that work the longest hours, have little or nothmg to do 

•with shipping orders. , , , . j 

88. AU the Avorkmen are certain of tliis, that the quality of the article would be impi’oved 



* This is a misapprehension. 

B 2 
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by not being pushed " through the different processes ; and this, we think, would be to 
the odvautiige of the trade "enernlly ; the cloth would be better, and would look better, 
and that would be veiT likely to increase the trade/ 

80. I can read and Amte. and so can all ray children ; there is no better place in the trade 
for education than ilr. iVinswoitli’s. No boy or girl is admitted to the works, unless tliey 
can read the Testament, and repeat the Church Catechism. One school, called the Jubilee 
School,Avas built ill the Jubilee year 1809 ; the other was built in 1 SiT. Mr. J. H. Airaswoiili, 
the present proprietor of the works, built a church about U years since, and another' in 18 17 ; 
both are very iiandsomo and complete churches, and were also endowed by Mr. Ain,SAvorth. 
Several of the other master bleachers in Bolton and its neighbourhood have assisted in 
building schools and churches. There are night-scliools at ilr- Ainsworth s, but the young 
people cannot go there in any number on account of the late houi-s. 

90. Di-. GAP..STANCi. — I have been in medical practice at Bolton 13 years, and from time 
to time I have been in the habit of attending some of the families of the pei-soiis working 
in the bleach-works. I signed the jietition to Parliament, of the operative bleachers, a 
few months ago : and my decided opinion is, that working such long houi-s as they 
generally do, is exceerlingly pvejudical to them, both in a physical and moral point of vieAV. 
I am acquainted with tAvo young men, whose family I attend, Avho have been working, for 
the last she or eight months contiuuou.sly, lb hours a day. One of them looks very 
emaciated, the other is somcAvhat stronger. 

91. Generally speaking, the hleachens .ai-e a healthy class, and are subject to no particular 
form of disease ; but I am quite of the opinion that none but those of strong constitutional 
powers could sxisfaiin such long liom-s Avithout injury to health. 

92. With regard to accidenta. J am one of the honorary surgeons to the Infirmary here, 
and I think that comp.aratively few cases of accidents are sent in from the bleach-works. 

93. I am aAvare that there is a reluctance on the part of many men employed at the 
bleach-worlcs of this neiglilnAurhood, to come forward and giA’e evidence upon this inquiiy. 
From the opporfcnnitie.s I liiwe of knowing their feelings and opinions, in the course of 
my profes.sional occupation in their families, I am aAA’are that they entertain an idea that, if 
they AA'eve to dii so, they Avould be liable to dismissal And I can state, that a A'ery general 
wish jorevails among them, that legislation sliould take place with regai-d to the long 
hours of labour. 

94!. Mr. J. JI. Robinson, surgeon, Bolton. — I have been in pa-actice in Bolton ujiwards 
of SO ycai’s, and liaA-e had ii'e(pueut opportunities of being acquainted with the workers in 
the bleach-AVorks, and their families. I signed the petition to Parliament in favour of this 
bill. I am decidedly of opinion that a limitation of the hours of laboiur is very much to 
be desired for the females and boys empjloyed in them, inasmuch as many injurious conse- 
quences, both physicjil and moral, arise to both, from their long hours of Avork. I think 
also, that it would be both satisfactory and beneficial to the men, as the legislation for the 
far;tories has been. I do not conceive that it would be injurious to the mastei's. 

95. I have iDeen Medical Inspector of Faetorie.s upwards of seven years, and can bear 
my testimony to the good effects tliat have been produced to the population from that act. 

9(3. The empioymeut at bleach-works is not in itself an employment obnoxious to health, 
but the effect of the long houi-s in the bleaeh-Avorks is, that it has a tendency to develop 
any latent or hereditary cause of disease. The adults are generally a healtliy class of 
men, but it is obvious that none but persons of strong constitutions can long stand those 
liours. Since the introduction of machinery in the bleaching process, which Inia been 
going on for some 3 ^eai-s, the bleachers are no longer so clearly distinguished from the other 
classes as they used to be in point of strength and vigour. They are noAv more imder cover. 

97. My impression is, that the number of accidents in bleach-works is comparatively 
small 

98. W>r. Barlow, finisher in Mr. Edward Hollins’s works. Tootle Bridge, near Bolton — 
Our works have been averaging 15 hours a day for four months (Satm-days excepted 
the hours of stopping on Avhich day have been from i p.m. till 7 p.m.), beginning at 6 in 
the morning. Before that time, for seA-eml mouths, we Avere in a constantly flitctuatinc 
condition ; working some days 10 hours for thi-ee or four days to a week together' and 
then from 15 to 17 for tliree or four days or a week. Tills state of things represents the 
general condition of the whole trade; so that Ave have, in point of fiict, been workino- 
from 15 to 17 hours a day for eight months in tlie year, counting all the days of such ovei° 
work. The hours of rest for meals ave two in the 'day. 

99. One oftlie great drawbacks attending the irregularity and long hours in our works 
is that Ave cannot reckon on our time, and make any appointment for any purpose such as 
attending our Mechanics’ Institute and lectures, or any other mode of improvement 



100.“ To the HonouraUe the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, the humble 
Petition of the undm-siped Clergymen, and members of the Medical Profession 
of the Borough of Bolton, m the County of Lanca,ster 
“ Sheweth, ’ 

101 . “ That yom-PeUtioners have long Wrn with regret, that it is customarT in the 
seyeral Bleaching, Fjmshmg, and Dyeing Establishments in the United Kingblom, for 
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females and young persons to labour for U, 16, IS, and 20 liours a day, and freipiontly 
for days and nights consecutively, -without intermission, escept for meals, 

lOO “ That such a system is attended bv most injurious consequences to those unhappily 
subiected to it, as, in addition to the un-wholesome atmosphere pervading such establish- 
ments, they are virtually prohibited froni being brought -witlim the circle of those 
influences which gi-ve a healthv tone to the intellectual nature of man. 

103 “ That your Petitioner understand that a Bill is intended to be brouglit before your 
Honourable House, to restrict the labour of females and young person,s employed m 
Bleaching, Finisliing, and Dyeing Establishments, to 10 hours per day. 

104-. “That your Petitioners are justified hj their .)wn experience m declaring, that such 
a measm-e -would be a -wise and beneficial one, and has long been uecessavy. 

105. “Your Pfttitionei-s, therefore, pray that, when such Bill comes betore your 
Honourable House, you -will be pleased to pass it into a law. 

“ And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

106. Names of Ministers of the Gospel, and gentlemen of the Medical Profession, 
who si<med the Petition to Parliament, and the Memorial to Viscount Palmerston : 



Pev. H. Jones, St. George’s-place. 

Rev. Mr. Chamberland, Fold's-voad. 

Rev. F. Baker, Unitarian minister. 

Rev. Mr. Pagan, B.A., Barcy-lever. 

Rev. Mr. Carter, priest, Bolton moor. 
Rev. Mr. Smith, priest, Little Bolton. 
Kev. H. Frazer, Asley-bridge. 

Rev. Mr. Ricliardson, Chui-ch-bank. 

Rev. Air. Smith, St. George’s- road. 

Rev. Nev. Jones, incumbent, St. George's. 
Rev. Air. Davidson, Charley-road. 

Rev. R. Best, Choiiey-road. 

Rev. Lawes Porter, Breightmet. 

Rev. Air. K.elk. 

Rev. A. P. Kemp. 

Rev. Air. Htu-tley. 

Rev. Air. Ti-enck 
Rev. Air. Osburn. 

Rev. Air. Tm-nick. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

Rev. Air. Turton. 

Rev. A S. Pemberton. 



Dr. Cawthorn, M.D., Fold's-road. 
Dr. Black, R.N., Tongwith Haulgh. 
Dr. Good-win, Hulliwell. 

Dr. Don-ian, Blaekbm-n-street. 

Dr. Giu-stang, Bark-street. 

Dr. Whostenbolme, Bridge-street. 
Dr. Rothwell, Bank-house. 

Dr. RobiiLson, surgeon, Bank house. 
Dr. Chadwick, Bridgman-Kti-eet. 
Dr. John Livy, St. George’s-place. 
Dr. Haddock, Wood-street. 

Dr. Hatton, Bradsha-w-gate. 

Dr. Pondlebury, Bridge-street. 

Dr. CaiTuthei-s, Church Bank. 



107. See also the names of the Clei'gy and members of the Medical Profession of Man- 
chester and Salford, who signed a .similar Petition to Parliament, which lias been recently 
forwarded for presentation. Appendix B. 

108 Air. William Jones, Sub-inspector of I'aetories. — I have held my present office 
nine years, and have resided in Bolton during the whole of that time In the course of 
my duties I have had occasion to see a great deal of the persons working in the lileaching- 
works I have no doubt that the length of time they often work contmuously at that 
branch of labour, is very nymioiK to them botli physically and morally. Instances of 

both have frequently come to my knowledge. ,, ,. 

109. I inspect the print-works. A considemble number of print-works have bleaching- 
wovlcs attached to them, often within the same or adjoining premises. I therefore frequently 
see those who work at the latter. Indeed, the proximity of the bleaching-works to the print- 
works enables a master of print-works, if so disposed, to evade, to a gi-eat extent, the 
inspector • as it enables him to remove suddenly the children and young pei-son.s from 
the print-works to the bleach-works, -when the inspector is known to be in the way. 
My impresion is, that the machinery of the bleaching- wprk-s, although not so dangerous as 
that of the factorieis, is probably sufficiently so to justify a law requiiing all the 
dangerous portions of it to be fenced. When accidents do occur from the machmery of 
the bleachin- 7 -works, they aresometimes very serious, as the machinery is large. Persons, 
when caught, are apt to be drawn into it, and loss of life is the consequence. Accidents 
of a. minor nature also occur ; though neither the one nor the other are likely to be as 

numerous as they were in factories before the machinery was fenced off. 

110 There can be no doubt as to the improvement of the factory population that lia,s 
taken place in consequence of the houm of labour being reduced. It is now, I believe, 
almost univei-sally admitted. 



Ill Air. John H. Ains-ivokth. — I am proprietor of the Halliwell bleach--works near 
Bolton I'have been engaged in the Imsiness of bleacliing, &c. for 33 yeai-s ; and for the 
last 26 veai-s have been Chaii-inan of the Bleachers’ Association for this nmgliboiirhood, 
and that of Manchester, wliich form the principal locality of the bleaelung trade, not 
only of Lancashire but of England. , ^ ^ f i 

119 I am ready to admit that the houi-s of work liave, at times, been too long for iemales 
and boys ; but if we must have a short-time Bill, it is absolutely necessary tor us. 
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considering tlie nature of our biisuies.s, tliiit we should have very great latitude with 
regard to the hours within which Ave may be allowed to employ then). My opiiiion 
is that that latitude ought to extend from li a.m. to lOp.ni. The reason for this is 
that the Avoi'k llnetuates, ;m<l, owing to the great division of the labour, and the 
numerous sets, one set has often to wait until the work has passed through the hands of 
the preceding set. 

113. For instance, suppose a ciuantity of cloth, from Manche.ster, to be unloaded at fi 
o’clock in the morning, it will take some time to assort it ; the markers ciumot begin 
till that i.s done, and the dressers cannot begin until the cloth lias been marked. 

114. Again, the manglers cannot begin in the morning until the cloth lias been sent up 
by the bleachers, aud that may be as late as 7 or S o’clock. 

115. The manglers cannot get the cloth ready for the damjiers till probably 9 or 10 o'clock 

1 1 6. These instances udll frequently occur. 

1 17. The females, in the making-up department of my woiks, now -work generally from 
seven to ten when busy, mid are extremely healthy, as is evidenced by the sick societ}'. 
Tliey sto]i half-an-hom' at breakfast, an hour at dimier, aud halt-an-hour for tea. 

118. SupiX)3iiig a Bill to pass, limiting the working hoiu^ for ivomen and children to 10^ 
a iluy, I am sti’ongly of opinion, that it would be highly ineouveuient to our proceedings 
to specify the hours to between G and G, including meal-times; because, as I have 
explained above, the work might be ready in one department and not in another, so 
that it would freiiuently ammmt to a gi’eatcr limitation of hom'3 in some departments. 
Oui' -work is unlike that of tlie factories, which admits of every .set begiimiiig and ending 
at the same moment all tlie year, and every day in the week. If such a limitation as 
12 hours a-day is to be forced upon us by Act of Parliament, we should be allowed some 
discretion as to tlie mode of reckoning those Lours ; for in, stance, if we found it necessaiy 
to em]doy a woman or child from U till !), or from 10 till 10, sucli employment 
should be allowed. B)it this would necessarily nullify one of the objects of the opera- 
tives who wish for a shoi-t-time Bill, namely, that relating to the late homts at which 
females retnin to their homes. 

119. Supposing the Bill proposed last session to become law, the probability is, that we 
should disjiense, a.i much as possible, with the labour- of women, chiefly in the iualvin‘i--U]) 
department, where they are now much used ; aud for boys under 18 tlie tendency would 
be tire same. The women wlro would remain, instead of earning about 12a-., would 
find their earnings eonsidevahly reduced ; somewhat in the ratio of the reduction of the 
number of houi-s. 



1 20. It is said by the ad\-oeates of the Bill that the fluctuations in the su])ply of work to 
the bleachers could be preveuted by the merchants of !Mandiester sending tlieir "roods out 
more i-egularly. This is erroneous. The houses in Manchester- who send us their goods 
to bleach, &c., ar-e, for the most part, commission agents, who are limited to executing 
the orders they receive from their con-espondents, or from their other customers. They 
have no control over the quantity or the mode of finishing, and frequently a very’ limited 
control over the time they can allow us. 

121. One of the -witnesses states, that the masters are in the habit, when men letwe their 
sei-\dce, of giving- them W'hat is called a “ quittance paper," marked in a particular wav 
and that in such cases a man wnli not bo able to get employment elsewliere. In answer 
to tins, I may say that I never employed a secret mark, or recollect having seen 
one, nor have I known tliat such existed among the members of the association. 

122. However objectionable the long hours may be thought for the women and children 
experience proves the bleach-worics are preferred to factories, both by parents and 
children, i believe the reasons are, that they can earn more money in the bleach-works 
and that the employment IB more healthy; the temperature in factories heino- about SO 
degi-^, whereas m the bleach-works a very small number of those employed namelv 

the clampei-s and stovers, are required to work in a high tempei-ature. ^ 

123. ^ The workmen are in error in saying, that if in consequence of the operation of a 
short-time Act. one master conld not get through aU the work sent to him, he minht send 
some of It to another.^ This might he the case with the hleaching alone, hnt it is incorrert 

with regard to the imslnng. Mere arc vanous finishes, for which different masters are weU 

known m the tiade, and for which there is a special demand. One master, in mimy cases 
cannot exeente the finish of another ; neither would the merchant he content that his 
goods should be transfeired from one bleacher to another. 

124. It has ten .asserted in the evidence of the men that cloth rapidly hleaohed is apt 

to he spoiled. This will only be the case wdiere the workmen are careless nr from .om! a j 
management. But, even if this were so, it would he - ’ - 



hec.aiise the bleaching woidd he done hy adidt male labm-,TneSsmy‘^ mdmder “v 
circumstances the same amount of bleaching would be got through, when reimired inS 
same time as at present Ihe same amoimt of finishing wouldllso he got thiw“tat 
it would he by adult males ; and therefore incouvenient and more c.vpenSve, ® ’ 

1 25. If we were to he driven to the employment of adult males alone, another incen 
venience and injury to the trade would arise from the diflioiflty of training up skffled wmk 
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men. Tlie trade of o bleacher is very ai-diious and troublesome, as the opevatiou.s are 
various, and require gi-eat atteution and judgment ; which can only be acquired from long 
practice and exiieiience, Viegiuning at an earl^- age. 

1 2(). There is a »reat distinction between our easo and that of the factories. lu the latter, 
the work depends very much upon machinery, and each set of workmen has _ the same 
thing to do over and over again with great samenes.s and regularity. Ours is a trade 
where inainuil labour is predounuant, mid where a great deal must ncces.«;u-ily depend 
upon the individual skill and good behaviour f>f the workmen ; and consequent!}- more 
attention i.s required on the part of the manager to keep the men proi)crly at their work. 
Well trained and skilled labour is a matter of the fin-t importance to us. 

127. Supposing such a latitude jxs I have above adverted to, be allowed to us, namely, 
from 6 to 1 0 ; but with the restriction of not being able to employ females or boys more 
than lOi working hours a day, or between. 6 and <> ; we should be driven to a system of 
relays in the principal departments of our work, if we did not adopt the othei* alternative, 
which I have already mentioned, of dispensing with the labour of females and l»oys nearly 

altogether. , ..i i. i i 

12S. There is a portion of our work called the clamping (or drj'ing the cloth stretched 
on latlis), in which a high temperature is requh-ed. In this work we employ no females or 
boys, but only men. When we are bu.sy these men work in relays. The first set works 
from' 6 to 10. The other from 2 p.m. to 6 a.m. ; and tlius ai-e enabled to prepare work 
for the makers-up, who come in the morning. This shows the maimer in which work 
is prepared, to enable the female workei-s to begin work at 7 in the morning. These 
are the only persons employed in our works by relays. 

129. Those men who work in this manner earn two days’ wages or more m the time 
specified. Although the hooi-s are long, they have frequent inteiwals of rest, while the 
cloth is diying, and can sit or lie down as they please ; they frequently read books from the 
libraries attadied to two out of the thi-ee schools in the neighbourhood, and also the news- 
papei-s. Jm-ing these intervals of rest. These intervals occur also occasionally m nearly 
all the other departments, and are often so employed. 

ISO. In all our departments the sets make, when busy, two days’ wages m one; at 
other times a day’s and a half, and seldom less than a day s. 

l.Sl. Oui- people aie able to make one day’s wages in eight horns of steady work, 
some of them in less. 

132. All the persons employed here have the means of ascertaining exactly at the 
end of the month whether they have been paid for the exact number of pieces done ; an 
aiTaugeiuent vi’hich appears to give great siftisfaction. 



133. Mr. Standing, Manager for Mr. J. H. Ainswortlrs Halliwell Bleach-Works. — Our 
ordei-s come to u-s from the merchants at Manchester. It often happens that a merchant 
receives orders from abroad, to ship by such a vessel or omit altogether. _ W'e have jiad 
several cases of this kind in the last few weeks, on account of the state of the Ameiican 
markets. This happens in all states of the market. 

134. I am quite of opinion, that, if a short-time Bill w’eve to pass, those females whom 
we might retain would find their wages reduced in the ratio of the reduction of the 
number of houi-s ; and many would be dismissed altogether. 

135. As regards the quittance paper spoken of by the men, I never heai-d ot any such 

I have no doubt that, as a rule, bleach-works are prefein-ed by the work-people to 
other occupations ; and that should it- be requisite at any time, we should have no clitnculty 
in increasing uui- hands. This remark applies to our present condition ; but if we were 
limited by a short-time Act to 12 hours ( i. e. 1U4 working homrs; per day, and were 
consequently obliged to employ a gi-eater number of hands, at times when we have a 
gi-eat deal of work to do, we should not be able to keep these hands employed when work 

was slack; we should be obliged to dismiss them. ,, , t, i 

137. For the last three months, in one part of oui- works called Prospect, we have been 
busy, and the people have begun at 7 and left oft’ at 9, 1(», or 11, as they thought proper. 

138. The girls in the calender place (tliree), in the cambric making-up room (10), and 
the jaconet making-up room (eight), work the same or neai-ly the same number of hours 

^ 139^ The boys in the machine bleaching place (six) do not average 104 hours tke year 
round. They do not work nine hours a divy. Those in the mangling place (fom-), and the 
jaconet room, (two), work the same horns as the femalea n t 

' 1-iO. July, Aucfust, and September are quiet months with us; and generally speakmg, 
October Jlovember, and December, if the trade is good, are busy months ; J anuary, Febimry, 
and March, are also busy months, when trade is in a good state. It be^iis to fal^tt m 
Anril Mav and June ; in each of those months we begin to do a httle less. We are 
soLtimes very quiet in July, Angust, and September. THs applies to om- musbn md 
dyeiutf departments. In the other portions of om- works, strong goods and shirtings are 
hWl^d and finished. They are not in my department. 

1-41 If a Bill were to pass restricting the hours of labom- for boys and fe^es, I should 
flf once recommend that tliose boys and girls in the departments that would be intertered 
^trsL" discharged, and their- ^es supplied by adult males. Thoserrhonll 
B 4 
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ahonld reconinitnd to be dispensed witli would be, eiglit females in tlie calender place, 1 0 
in the cambric niaking-up room, and eight in the jaconet making-up room, IS in the 
making-up room of another vvork, in all 34 ; leaving 33 Avhoin we could keep on. 

142. We should also probabi}’ dismiss six boys ; two from the jaconet making -up room, 
and four from the mangle place ; leaving 2S whom we should be able to get on with, 
tliough their hours were reduced. 

1 43. I have lcno\vn these works 38 years, and have been manager of them about 20 years. 
During that time I am not aware that any injuiy has occurred to the health of any of tlie 
females or boj's era])loyed, in consequence of the occasional long working hours. We 
ha%-e no feuuiles employed in the pulling-up and doubling, except occasionally in the 
liooking of the calicos and shirtings. We employ lads for that. 



144. Mr. SIoRRiS, manager of Air. Ainsworth's hleaching-works of ilill and Temple, 
HalUvv’-ell. — I am the maimger ofili*. Ainsworths Alill and Temple works, employing about 
100 hands altogether. It is bleaching and finishing strong goodsat the Mill , and shirtings, at 
the Temple, Supposing an Act to pass limiting the hours of labour for females and boys, 
it would be inconvenient to us in some departments. In the finishing place at the Mill 
we should eitlier dismiss the three females and substitute adult males, or get anothei- hand 
to assist them. In the packing-room we should have to employ another female hand in 
addition to tlie one now there. 

1 4;). In order to keep on the three hands in the di*e.ssing-place, we should have to employ 
tw<i extra Irinds in the stitching. With respect to the boy employed there, if he gave 
over at (), we should lie oldiged to send him OS’ and employ an adult. 

146. In the blcnching-place we should dismiss the foxu’ boys, and get four of 18 and 
upwards in their place. 

147. In the maugliug-place we .should have to get an extra hand in addition to the two 
women, and we should dispeii.se with the three hoys and get men. 

148. In the stove we should have to get men instead of the three boys there. 

149. Ill the packing-room we should dismiss the two females and three boys, aiul sub- 
stitute men. 



loO. Out of 10 females in the works that I manage, we should probably dismis.s six • 
and as to tlie 1 5 boy.s, we should probably dismiss the whole of them. 

151. If adult_ males were to be substituted for females and boys, the additional cost 
would he something considerable. I do not see at present that this could lie met by improve- 
ments in our methods, or by increasing the speed of our maeliiiiery. An improvement 
lia.s lieen introduced into the mode of washing, which lias become pretty general. 

1 52. Air. Ainswoith'.s w'orks are principally engaged in worldng for the foreign market 

153. I have been employed at these works37 years. Diuing that time I am not .aware ot 

having kiioAvn any instance in my department of either females or boys liaviiig been 
iujui-ed in their health by the occasional long hours of woi'k. ^ 

154. If an Act were to pass restricting the hours, but allowing us a latitude as for 

instance, between 6 and 10, coupled with a restriction of not making more than 80 workiin^ 
hours in the week(i.e. 14 working for five days, and ] 0 on Saturday),! think tliat oi.u-fom-i]Js 
and boys could work those hours -unthout tlie least injuiy to then health. My re;wou for 
thinking so is this ; For foui- or five months in the year, in consequence of the fluctuations 
v{ trade, they would not be working more tiian six or eight hours a day ; and even if thev 
Avere on the preimses from G to 10, they Avould not be working continuously dnriiif/ that 
tune. Besides dieir two hoxirs for meals, they would be stopping from time to time Avaitimr 
for work to come to them from other sets. This applies to all the females and bovs 
employed. •' 

loo. I am of 0 ])mion that a restvictioa of the lioure of labour for females aud hove 
trould oceasion us ,so muoh thfheulty, that tve should get rid of them as much as possible! 

IdG. [I Ihea took the following ea-idenee of persons whom I found at work in different 
roonm m Mr. Ainsworth s worK I read it over to Hr. Ainsworth on the spot. I pur- 
sued tins course with all the evidence I took at all the works I visited ; reiidinv it over to 
the principal person present, either the mvner of the works, or the manager, or the fore- 
man of the department if the former did not happen to be present.] 

lof. Ellen Smith (hooker).— I am IS yem-s of age. I have been working here goirn*- 
on five yeans. I have genei-ally made a day and a halfs work ; that is, liginniS at 
I and gmng over at 11. I have been agate this wav two or * 

ot My feet have been so sore m the eveumg, that I could scarcely walk when I eamrS 
the morni^. I generaUy wash them, and put soap on them to make theruTtter 
I would rather work a day thm a day and a half, if the law was to be passed ■ I Sd 
prefer it, though 1 only got a day s wage, lly father works in the stovl ’ 



lo8. Mart S UTH aiooker) _I am smter to EUen Smith ; I am going on 16 I have 
been at work here going on three years. I have generally workedto 7 to iT 
we never stop long, except at meaUimes; we have half an hour at hreakfasr an Lr at 
dinner, and half an hour at tea. I go home to all my meals ■ I Uve close bv S™ T ‘ 
1 am very tired at the end of the day. SomeLes m’y ti: ’’"'it 
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keeps me a^rake at night the skin is never off ; I have never been sick since I 
came to "work ; it would be better tor us if we only got a day’s wage instead of a da}-- 
and a half. 

159. Mary Ashcroft (liookei-.) — I am going on 16. I have worked heie going for three 
years. I have worked genei'aliy at booking from 7 till 11. Sometimes I am very 
tired, when we have worked very hard ; the skin was off all my toes last week ; it has 
been so many times before. My feet ache at night, and I always fall asleep, because I am 
so tiled. When I wake in the moi-ning my feet smai-t so I ciiu hardly abide sometimes ; 

I wash them and put soap on tliem. My father is the watchman at Prospect. I should 
like very well for a law to be passed saying that the girls should not work more than 
lOJ hours a day ; I would rather lose the half day’s wage. 

160. Mary Pendlebury. — I am head maker-up in this room. I liave eight girls under 
me ; I was 1 4 yean? old when I came to this work, hooking and making up, and I am 
now 25 next April. I have been head makei-up about three years. When I 
first began hooking my feet used to be sore, when we were veiy busy and kept long horn's. 
We used often to be very busy ; for the first two or three years my feet used 
to be very sore, and the skin used to come off. I was at the hooking till I 
was 19 years old. We used then to “makeup” from 7 till 12 or hjilf-past 11 ; the hoiU'S 
are now generally from 7 till 10 and 11. I generally make a day and a half’s wage per 
day the week through, sometimes double, that is 43 days in the month. I Lave been off 
from sickness, in consequence of those long hours, two or three times. I was off a 
fortnight and a "week. Tlie gilds’ feet when they are bad are hot. If a girl was to work 
as hal'd as she could for 10^ hours, I do not think she would get foot-sore, because she 
would have a good night’s rest. If tlie Parliament was to pass a law for the girls to begin 
at 6 and give over at 6, I should like it, though I should only eai'n a day’s wage instead of 
a day and a half or two days. I feel tired now when I go home from my work, bending 
my back aU day over my work, folding up the pieces. All the girls say they would like 
to give over at 6 and start at 6. All the girls here are healthy now, and have been for a 
long time. 

161. Maria Ashworth. — I was 15 the 16tii of October. I have been working at hooking 
two yeai's and sis months. 1 "was before stitcliiug tucks. Since J have been agate 
with the hooking, the ho’ar.s I have made have been sometimes from 7 till 11, sometimes 
from 7 tiU 10 ; 7 to 10 have been oftenest, not much. When 10 or 11 o’clock comes I 
feel very tired ; my feet are quite well at present, but they have been very bad They 
have been bad 60 or 70 days at different times during those two years and a lialf Sometimes 
the skin was off, sometimes they were bad from pain. They feel better in the morning. 
When the skin was off I soaped them a little. My father is a millwi'iglit in Mr. Ains- 
worth’s employment. I should like vei'y well a law to be passed to prevent the girls 
working more than 104 hours a day. If I only made one day’s wage instead of a day 
and a half, I should not mind. Out of the GO or 70 days I was off work, I was off a month 
from scarlet fever. Another time I was off three days from a gathering m my foot, from 
the heel being rubbed. The skin has been off my feet not .so very often. I have come to 
my work four or five times when the skin has been off my feet. I believe the skin was 
ofi' my feet, not because my clogs did not fit me, but because of tbe long tiuie I was 
working and standing about. 

162. Jaxe Swaoles. — I am in my 20th year. I am a hooker ; I have been at this work 
three or four yearn ; the hoam have been generally from 7 till 10, and sometimes 11, 
resting two hours for meals. I have no rest except at those times ; we .sometimes take a 
little longer tlian the regular times for meals. I have never been sick from the work; I 
have had bud feet, and I have to wear shoes for it ; my feet •were hot, and the skin came 
off. They used to ache ; they have not ached or been soi-e since I began to wear' shoes 
instead of clogs. Nearly all tlm gii'ls wear clogs. I feel tired after these hours ; when I 
work later I feel more tired ; my feet sometimes ache in the morning when I put tliem 
down, hut they soon give over when I begin to walk. I think if all the girls wore slices their 
feet would not ache; I can .speak for myself. I should like to have the ten hours Pill, 
though I should only be able to earn a day’s -wage instead of a day and a half or two. I 
tliink the gii'Is all say so. I worked four or five years at a cotton mill ; my feet used to 
be sore at the cotton-milL I like working at bleach- works better than the factory, even 
with their long hours, because it is cleaner work and not so much noise. 

163. Mary Ann Ashworth. — I have been a maker-up 25 year’s. Thei-e have been 
generally 1 0 gfrls here ; I think they have been . generally healthy ; all are very well at 
present. Our hours have been generally fi'om 7 to 9 or 10 or 11, and sometimes 12. The 
young ones between 13 and 14 or 15 suffer from their feet and their legs aching; then they 
get over it, and become healthy and strong. 

164. Hannah Smith. — I am 19 ; I have been working here 5 or 6 years. 'JL'he hours have 
been generally fi'onr 6 to half-past 9 or 10. My employment is packing cloth ; I am generall}’- 
upon my legs a good deal. I have only been off work one day since I came ; I liave never 
iiad bad feet, but they have ached when we have had to work hard ; they bum and ache 

C 
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,0 as to keep me awdie ; sometimes they have m umnb m the “5^= 

vei-y well for a law to be passed to prevent the girls working more than “ >3 

imd Avodd rather have it though I should only earn a day s wage instead of a day and 
a half. Many a time I have heard the gii-ls wish for this. 

165. [Ank Cboss agreed in the above, and gave similar evidence]. 

166. Fakmt Slatee.— I am nearly 15. I have worked here three years ; hefoj that I 

worked in the mill I have never been off work here or had any pains in my feet. The 
bourn have been from 6 to i past 9 and 10 o’clock. _ aJhllf^I ^ 

as in the iniU, though I only earned a day’s wage instead of a day and a-hall , i pieiei 
this work to the mill, it is pleasanter work. 

167. IsiBELLiMAYOH.-Inm going on 16. 1 

tember I pull up cambric pieces ; I begin at 7 and stop mostly between 9 and 10, it is 
SS' 10 tfXck I have been off wo* twice with bad eyes, once three weeks; never 
bSrabove a dayorhalfaday; my feet ache 

Mv father is a stover. I cannot Bit down and rest diirmg the bonrs of work 1 am 
on my legs all the time while the work is going on ; and sometmiM we are ^ “y 
out sitting down, except at meal times. I feel very teed at the end of /y- I 
have to go home a mUe and a hal£ I should like the short hours very weU if it was 
to be the law. My eyes were made sore ffom being such long houi-s dose to the gas. 



168. A. B.* — I have been bead maker-np about 20 years. Bor niy part I do not wish 
the hours to be shortened ; some of the girls do, they would like it. I am very strong, and 
in very good health. 

169. Females and hoys employed at Messrs. Ainsworth, Son, and Co., Bleach-Works, 
Halliwell, Bolton: — 







Women 

Girls. 


Boys 
auder 
18 years. 


Capitol, 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Dressing Place - 

Cloth House, Markers - 

Room in the west end of Albert Stove - - ■ 

Makdng-up Paslera room at the south end of Clamp-place 1 
Making-up room - - - " " J 

R«ll Paclnng-room _ - - - - 

Mangle place - - ‘ * ' 


16 

2 

13 

2 


15 

2 

4 


Brow, 


Dressing place, Grey rooms 


8 


3 


Prospect, Machine bleaching place - 
Ditto Mangle place ------ 

Ditto Calender place - - - " " * 1 

Ditto Cambric Making-up room - - - ■ ' 

Ditto Jaconet Making-up room - - - " 

Ditto Beetling place ------ 


5 

3 

10 

8 


6 

2 

1 


Mill, 

Ditto 


Finishing place ------ 

Packing-room ------ 


2 

1 


1 


Temple, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Dressing place - - - ■ ■ * 

Bleaching place - 

Mangle place - - - ’ " . * 

Stove - 

Packing-room - - * " " " 


3 

2 

2 


1 

4 

3 

3 

3 




Boys under 18 years of age 


- - 


62 




Women and girls - - - - 


77 


77 




Total - - - - 


- 


129 



170. ITo women working in hot placM. , . . , n • j x xi. 

171. The three boys in the stove in the Temple are only in for short penods together, 

while the cloth is being hung. 



* I omitted at the moment to put down this name. 
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Number of Hands employed by each Bleachei- in the Neighbourhoods of Bolton, Burt, and 
Makchester, 8th July 1834.* 





Boys 


Girls 




Total 








under 


under 


under | 


Number 


Total 


Remarks. 




10 years 


10 years 


18 years 




Number. 




of^e. 


of age. 


of age. 


Females. 






t E. Ainsworth, Son, and Co. - 






52 


77 


50S 




Thomas Eidgway and Co. 


- 


2 


UO 


o7 






t J. and H. Bleackley - - - 


- 


- 










Sicliard Sykes and Co. 


_ 


— 


24 








J. ilnrsden and Co. - 


1 


— 


16 








Thomas G. Horridge - - - 


_ 


- 


16 


26 


121 




t Jonathan Pendlebury and Son 


- 


_ 


31 








Edward Hollins and Co. 


— 


— 


16 








John Smith, Junr., and Co. - 


- 


- 


19 


32 


165 






.. 


- 


14 




86 




Bidgway Bridson, Son, and Co., 


- 


- 


23 


98 


234 




Bolton - 








46 


134 




Ditto ditto, Lever Bank 


- 


- 


25 




Blair and Sumner, Mill-hill, Bolton 


_ 


- 


41 




156 




Thomas Appleton and Co. 


- 


- 


• 26 








t Thomas Cross and Co. - 


- 


- 


35 


41 






Chambers and Livesey 


- 


— 






' 150 




Barlow, Warburton, and Co. 


— 


— 


30 






j" Thomas Hardcastle and Son, Fir 


- 


- 


40 








Wood. 

James Hardcastle and Co., Brad- 


_ 




38 


23 


280 




shaw Hall. 

George and James Slater 






24 


22 


135 




Rule and Davies - 


- ' 








164 { 


Particubrs 


tEsors. of James Fletcher 


- 


~ 


“ 




not received. 




_ 


_ 


12 


14 


58 




•j- Roger Taylor - 

Eden and Thwaitea . - - - 


3 


_ 


4 

39 


4* 

34 


167 






5 


- 


29 










— 




11 


9* 






Richard Bealcy and Uo., Knclchtte, 


- 


1 


42 








Manchester, Bury-road. 




2 


19 


56 


125 




I John Seddon . . . - 

Henry Marsland - • 


1 

1 


1 


14 




iio{ 


Particulars 
not received. 


Mortimer L. Tait - 


3 


- 


38 


38 


201 




William Longworth & Co., Spring- 'l 
field . ... J 






12 


0* 


9oJ 


Total number 
not received. 










1 


bntsnppose. 


Wm. Longworth and Co., Horwich 
Robert Heyworth and Co., suppose 


- 


- 


10 


20 


72 


No return. 




- 


- 


“ 






14 


8 


876 


1046 


5980 




Females and Boys not returned, T _ 
suppose - - - • J 


- - 


70 


134 












946 


1230 


1 





* Under 18 years. + Bleachers of fine or fancy goods. 



172. Mr. James ELardcastle, proprietor of the Fir Wood Bleach-Works, Bolton. — I have 
been engaged in the bleaching and finishing business nearly 40 years. When I first 
remember it, the hands used to work long hours much more frequently than they do now. 
I have known at that time, that they haveworkedfor a week with very litdeintermisaon, 

getting a few hours’ sleep occasionally as they could. Since tbe_ inquiry in 1843-4, the 
hours of working have been much diininished. I very much object to legislative 
ference in matters of this kind. I think that the gi-adual amelioration which has already 
taken place in the hours of work, in &vour of the work-people, will continue ; and that the 
tendency of thin^ will be, that the masters will of themselves do all they can to correct it. 
My own work-people do not appear to suffer from the long hours; they are (as a rule) very 
healthy and strong, and the men appear always ready to undertake work as^ it comes in, 
although it may occasionally oblige them to work very long houi's. This pr^ice of 
working long hours firoin. time to time, is not a matter within our own control. We are 
dependent on the merchants and manufacturers, upon whose goods we operate, and whose 

• This statement was furnished to mo by Mr- Ainsworth. I presume it was only intended to 
be an approximate statement, as it is not complete ; the owissions being chiefly of wotk near 
Manchester, I was unable to obtam any compkt^ list. 
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orders freoiiently tie os to e epecified time of deUTeiy. On an ncomnulaiion of such orders 
rurneonlfaretonobBeedto work 12, U, or 16 hours a day. until such orders are 
executed They wiU then probably have a pei-iod of shorter hours for some days, inoi e 
or less according to the state of business. While the men are at work the females and . 
boys must also to a great extent be so too. They may, in the different ^ have 

ocoasionallr a little resting-time besides their horns oi meals, while waiting until the cloth 
has gone through a previous process or operation. These operataons vary, according to 
finish andfold, and the like. These remarks apply eliiefly to finishing. 

173 I do not desire anylegislative interference whioli will have the effect of haigieimg 
our trade in any way. From my experience, both as apnnter andhleachm, I consider the 
Calico Pi-inters^ A.ct as undesirable and inapplicable.* The bleaching, dyeing, and famshing 
trade is S S such a state im to permit it to be placed under any legislative restnotio^, 
without endangering most materially the jiro.spenty of the cotton manulMtnie^ 

From some markets we are even now excluded by foreign competition there is ““ em“U 
a margin left to us against that competition in some countries especially in particular 
branches, that we fear the effect of any legislative measures which may tend to hamper us 
in the prosecution of our trade, or add matenally to the expense of production. I see 

great difflculties and objections to the raising of our pnees. 

® 174 I cannot say that I like to see such young girls at woik as the four we saw to-day m 
the finishing department, about and under IS years of ago. I have no peraonal mteestm 
emplo^ng them, neither do I wish any girl under 13 to he mmy works. Tins is m rrference 
soWy to my own works as at present can-ied on. They are generally the daughters or 
relatives of some of our- men. On the whole, the females in our employ are, us 7™ ^ 
have observed, strong and healthy looking. Two of those four whom you m 

havinff a different appearance ought not to have been here ) their parents ought to have 
nut teem to the braiches of labour better suited to them. The, females mid hoys are, as 
regards their earnings, in companies with the men, and reemve then- propmtion of 
pa°yment according to a scale which I established more flian 20 years ago. My atten- 
tion had not heforl been paitioulariy directed to those four young girls of the age ot 13 and 
under or to those four who said to you they had been sometimes ifi in ransoquence of the 
lonv hours of work. The number of females throughout the works is lbiity,six ; and 
wiUi the exception of the .six or eight before mentioned, they are m robust health.-f 
With record to those six or eight, I should very much wish to remedy such a state of 
things If I could see how to do so without material risks to the trade generality. 
The question is sm-rounded with difficulties; we ai-e not like the factory people, 
■whose work can be reduced to regulai-ity ; the nature of our processes prevente this, as also 
the unavoidable m-egularity of the demand for oim labour by the manufacturers and 

merohonts.^^e .jyfietber it would be possible for us to adopt a system of relays with 

our females but do not see how to effect this, and have .abandoned the idea as bomg 
altocethei impracticable. The difficulty of a system of relays is inherent in the nature 
ot the work, and whieh can only he comprehended by those who have been long engaged 
in its supervision. I might have raised the rate of eai-nings to the girls and young women 
without any cost to mysel? but thought it undesirable to alter a regulation which we have 
li6cn acting upon for so many years. The additional rate would have been paid out of 
the general e<amings of tlie set. 

176. If, inconsequence of being restricted by Act of Pai’liament to the same hom-s as the 
factories, we should substitute adult labour for that of boys and females, we should lose 
the means of training up a succession of skilled labourers. 

177 Altliouo-b I object to legislation, I should be glad indeed to see that no children 
under ! I ai-e employed at all in the trades of hleacbiag, dyeing, and finishing, and that no 
females under 18 should be employed otherwise than in the day, namely, between half- 
past 5 in the morning and half-psist 8 at night, or should work more than 60 hours in any 
one week within those daily hours. The Legislature, in the Acte for Eegulating Labour, 
has, I believe, established the houm from half-past a in the morning to half-past 8 at night 
as constituting day time.J a-, i i i. ^ n 

178. In the bleaching department the men divide themselves for work about as follows : 
The fii-st lump or portion of work is entered upon at 6 o'dook, and at the fullest rate of 
laboui- their ^^rk ia ended at about 2. The second will end at about 8 or 9. The night 
lump or portion will end about 4- in the morning. In periods of “ push" they will all 
be employed in that mannei'. In slack periods we have no need of the whole of them, 
therefore a few may stay away, and seek a day's work, with a farmer, for instance. There 
is some arrangement among themselves with regard to this. In tlie bleaching, therefore, 
it may be said that we have a sort of elastic power at our command. This, as far as I am 

* The hours permitted by the Calico Printers’ Works Act (from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m.) had been 
suggested by Mr. Ainsworth (p. 14.) as desirable for the bleach-worlts, if any legislation were 
thought necessary. j. . ■ 

■]• Tliat espression seemed to me rather too positive. They had the appearance of being so, 
with the few exceptions adverted to. 

t This paragraph was copied, at the time it was written, by Mr. Hardcastle’s direction, and 
addressed by him in my presence to Mr. Ainsworth, soliciting his opinion upon it. I believe 
Mr. Ainsworth did not approve of it. 
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aware is not a general system in the trade, but one wliich I am able to avsiil myself of 
bavins the use of water power, which the men can set on and off themselves. 

179° ilv opinion is, that this system is not applicable to the females and boi's employed 
in the fiiushing department. I an-ive at tliis conclusion from my experience of nearly 
iO years in the trade. , , i j- -a 

180. All the finishers in the making-up room work together m one company, and divide 
the amount earned in the proportion of thefr rated wages. 

181. If all the females in the works were adult women, it would cost me no mom than 

182. I have no interest in employing young children, except that they may he in a 
course of training for the trade. 

183. The eider would do the work better. _ _ . 

184. By way of showing the danger of hampering our business, I may mention that 

rroods go from Manchester to L-eiand to be dyed and finished ; some go to Cork and thence 
to London ; some to Belfast and back again to Manchester. This is a very mci-easmg trade. 
The reason is, that water-power is abundant and cheap, and labour cheaper than here. 
The great hulk of this trade consists of cottons finished to imitate linen, hoth for the 
home and foreign markets. , . , . . , , i , 

185. The following is the analysis of the different desoriptions of work-people employed 
in oui‘ worts at Fir Wood : — 



Unloaders 

Banders 

Dressers 

Bleacliera 

Squeezers 

Manglers 

Stovers 

Calico paekeiti 

Oalenderei-s 

Finishers and makers-up 

Order office 

Shirting packers - 

Beetlers 

Chest manglers 

Canroyers (damping cloth) 

Dyers 

Stitchers for ditto 
Sweepers up • 







Men. 


Boys. 


Females. 






3 


3 
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170 


61 


37 



186 Mr.KroGWATBRiDSON.proprietor of Bleach-Works, Bolton. — The following account 
of the honm worked hy a girl in onr employ, M^y Partmgton aged H takm fern om 
books will illustrate the irregularity of the employment, and the number of hours some- 
times worked The period is from December 4, 1854, to the end of the month. 

187. This was a good month, representing a fair average of the last stx ; 



Nett houre 
of work. 


Nett hours 
of work. 

Dec 11 - 11 


Nett hours 1 

of work. 
Dec. 18 - 12 


» 5 


- 10 


» 12 


- 11 


„ 19 - 12 




- 9 


» 13 


- 13 


„ 20 - 14 


7 


- 10 


» 1^ 


- 11 


„ 21 - 12 


8 


- 17 


„ 15 


- 12i 


, 22 - 14i 


.. 9 


- 8 


„ 16 


- 11 


„ 23 - 11 


6)56^ 

Average - 9^ 


6)69^ 

Average - Hi 


6)76 

Average - 12f 





Nett hours 




■ of work. 


26 


- 13i 


27 


- 12i 


28 


- 12i 


29 


- 18i 


30 


- 9 



5)66 

Average - 1S4- 



188 On the Fridays the makers-up are obliged to make longer hours, m cons^umM of 
the Saturday heiugahalf holiday in Manchester, on whiA days we can 
early in the morniii one hoi ; the merchant wiU only receive on that day one boi tte 
LiAant refuses to receive any delivery ate 1 o’clock on Satur&y itoMm 
delivered on the Saturday morning contams a days work. We, therefore, deliver on 
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long hours on the Fi'iday. wtaa on an average only 9^ ; but on 

190. In the week not have distributed her work evenly 

the 8lh (Ftu»jO *<■■ r^au* the inobabimyiawe had not the work to give her ; the oloth 
over the wlwle week, beeau^ tn ] .? , , cloth, mving us only two or 

had not been sent to us. havriust received some cloth to bleach on this day 

three days to exeente the order We have If this had been a large 

S"S ? 1 mod«-aS o“e.onr hands wonld have been obliged to work exti-a honrs 
in order to execute it. m-dpis come in on one day, all requiring to be 

ftl ^ 

Our customers, therfoie we“wl-e doing work wliioh repre- 

192. It appeam bj ‘ “ one weTrf Deoem^ our hanSs worked 12i hours 

in Mauch.ter,gave us no more 
time to execute their orders. ini houi-s a day, it may be assumed that 

III- t»e bleaching and the 

to ^e ^ey oloflr 

os it com® in pieces“ of from 20 to 50 yards, i-om the merchant or manrfactnrer, some 

noi wSMnvmoiethanan onnoe to the yard, and others weighmg a pomd. 

TOQ The mvoioe price of these various pieces of cloth vanes from 2s. 6d to lOs. oi 15s. 
200 The cost of teaching and finishing upon a piece worth 2s M„ may he 4c!. ; upon 
• ' .pvv+ii inj} mavbelOd • upon that costing 15s., one shilling. 

2S The Lt price to the merchant will, therefore, he these sums together. 

IS: The expeSse of bleaching and finishing upon the first is, therefore, about 12 per 
• nf Rpcond 8 per cent, i of the last, about 7 per cent. . . , 

003 limpoSiiwe were obUged,bytMs BilUo get through 12ihouK workmlOi.we 
coid oS^ do so hy adding to our machinery and labom- m the same ratm, i, e., about 
iTpei cent , of which, hiiour wonld eonstiinte about one-thn-d, and maohmery about 

*^Sot“suDnosmv, therefore, a pemon had now 100,0001 embarked in the trade, he woidd 
beobligedfrthis Bill passed, to employ 116,000!. . ut a i, ■ i 

005 At present we do not see onrway to any improvements either- of our ehenueal pro- 
cesse or by inei-easing the mpidity of the machinery, by which we shodd he compensated 
to ?iintm-ns for the additional outlay; at the same time it would be rattier too much 
to S^ert that om- present proeesses are so perfect as to admit of no improvement. ■ 

* ^6 Mv impresLn is, that, if we wished to continue to do the same amount of work we 
should be obl^ed to. embark tlie additional amount of capital at once, and to run the 

*20? We h™f ^“Sdofrbt whether any rise in om- prie®, to meet this additional outlay. 

MS ’"it wnKSwbtoX^TO reasons. Bii-st, that it might indispose the merchant 
to send o-oods to be bleached at all As it is. the rotuios =lmw that only five per cent, of 
tL Plato cotton pieces exported m-e sent out in a bleached stota. A rise m the price of 
hWitog might induce the merchant to send them out nnbleacM. They very often 
refuse as it S, to have cloths bleached, heconse they have so small a margin against the 
ferS^ei- to foreign markets. The second risk is, that an increase of price wonld give the 
foreign bleachei’S an advantage. 

009 Thokas Home (Messrs, ffidgway Bridson, Bleach and Dye-Works, Lev® Bank, 
near BoltonWI manage the mangling place. I have about 17 men under me in this plane 
taSlgling), and eight women and girls, and 10 boys Our hours are. when -we are b^y, 
fMin 6 to 9 the very longest, not for a whole week together at any time hut for two 
or three day-s in the week. We are subject to be busy in all .se,asons, and have been foi- 

• %To TT^macbinesgo night and day with one man, two boys, and three females 
each ; ti ^ht set coL on\t 7 pm„ and leave off at 6, but stop till between 7 and 8 
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assist while the others ai-e getting their breiilcfa-sts ; this has being going on so for a year 
or two. When the new macbiueiy is ready, we shall not be obliged to work night and 
daj'. There is another machine in the finishing department which sometime, s goes niglit 
and day ; it takes two lads, one about li yeai's, the other from 18 to 20. 

211. JosephSharples.— lamin my 20th year. I have worked hei-e eight or nine yearn. 

I think all the lads would he glad to have short hours ; many a time they have to stop off 
work, they are poorly from being tired. I feel tired many times, but I dare not stop ofl' ; 

I would like the short time Bill, though I might earn less money, because we should have 
more time, and it would be better for us. I am pretty strong, but I think I should he 
stronger and better if we worked short houi's. 

212. Henry Partington.— 1 am going on 19 years of age. I have worked here 
yeai-s. We do not often work so very long hours, sometimes ft-om (i to S and 9. I believe 
the lads are all of one mind as to wishing to have short lioum. Por my part, I .should like 
to have them, so tliat I might have a little hit of learning. 

213. George Hough. — I am going on 1-i. I have worked here going on three yeai’s. 

“ Is there any signs of tlie ten hours Bill being gotten ?” “ I am come to ask questions about 
“ it Doyouwmhtohaveit?” “Eh?'” “Why?” “T should tliiukiiiyselfa deal better ofl; 

“ I sliouid not be half as tired at night as I am now. I am many a time so tired of a 
» morning that I can scarce get up ; my feet get the akin off many a time 1 should 
“ like very well if we could have the Bill, though I might not earn so much.” 

214. S..UIUEL Pearson. — I am managa- of the di’essing shop. We start most times at 
6 a^m., sometimes sooner, and go on when work comes in till S, 9, and 10, without stopping ; 
one stops for meals while the other goes on. I have four boys with me imder IS ; they 
cannot miss being tired at night, and in summer it is nearly melting, it is so hot. The 
lads are off sometimes from sickness ; one was oft’ for a week or two, the otliers now and 
then. All the young men wish for the ten hom-s Bill, I am sui-e they do ; and I myself 
•wish for it very much ; it would be better for health for all of us. I have been here 
between 4 and 5 years. I feel that it is too long to work as we do often when we are 
busy sometimes for months together. If tbei-e is a “ push ” we are agate from 4 or 5 in 
the morning till 9 or 10 at night, sometimes only ibr a day or two, hut sometimes for a 
week or a montli. We feel it very much, in summer time especially. 

215. Robert Kirkman. — I belong to the stove. There are 4 men in the stove and 11 
hoys. Two boys stop every night till 10, 1 1, or 12 o’clock, beginning at 6 in the morning. 
It is hot “ by times ” while they ai-e at work, but most times cool ; in summer time it is 
difficult to get cool, the heat stops in, and then sometimes it is shocking — I mean, we 
feel it very much. I should like vei-y well the ten hours Bill. We could di-y between 6 and 
6 a crood deal more cloth than we do now, if we could be kept agate. Those boys who 
work fr'om (J to 10, 11, or 12 at night, do not go on longer the next day than 3 or 5. They 
have one long day and one short day. 

216. William Rawsthorne. — The manager of the making-up room is absent. I am the 
book-keeper, and am conversant with the hours of work. In the making-up rooms there 
are 8 men and 26 iemales ; foui’ of these are from 11 to 13, and the i-est from 13 to 21 ; 
one is 35. They work by sets. Livst Friday, for example, one set began at 2 o’clock a.m., 
and worked tiU 12 p.m., neai’ly 22 boms, but this, is very rare, not one time m 3 months. 
They came again from 6 to 7 on Saturday morning. We work generally tiU 7 or 8 on 
Saturday evening. The usual hours of work in the making-up room sire fr-om half past 6 in the 
morning tiU 9 or 1 0 at night. One set out of that goes home at tea-time (5 o’clock), and 
comes l^ck at 2 a,m. ; they then work till 5 p.m. They will do this all the week through. 
The six sets take the night- work in turn, so that the night set works at niglA one week 
out of six. 

217. Of the four girls under 13, two begin at 2 a.m. and work tUi 5 p.ni. every day every 
alternate week. The other two begin at 6 a.m. and leave off from 9 tiU 19 with the other 
sets. The foUowing week they wiU take the place of the other two, and work from 2 a.m, 
till 5 p.m. for the week They do this regularly ; we are very seldom slack As they 
grow up, th^ are put to hooking and other work There are many in that room that 
are often off work from fatigue. One was oft* five days last month, and another four 
days. The month before, one was off 14 days, another 12, another 6 ; and others 3 and 
4 days ; this I believe was caused by the long hours. In November one was off 13 da^, 
another 6, another 4, another 3, and so on. In October two were off 5 days, anoAer 3^, 
In September one was off 21 days ; she had fits, and the doctor said they were brought 
on by the long hours, and he requested that she might be put to work tor 6 or 8 hours a 
day ; another was off 20 days, two more 3 and 2. In August the same girl who has fits 
was off 18 days, another 5, another 4, anothm 3 and 2. In July one was off 13 ^ys, 
another 7. All these particulars are taken from the scrap memorandum book It we 
were to look through the whole, it would show about the same as the above. 

C 4 
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218. THTMi rAs flEE FNffAT/ fFT (Mfrssra- Ridgway Bridson’s Bleach-works, Bolton).— I am 
foreman of the white making-up room. Oui' hours in the three slack months of ■^e year 
are very irregulai*. We endeavour to give over during daylight, without burning any 
gas ; hut sometimes we light the gas and go on later. In the other nine months we axe 
generally busy. Some of us Ijegiu a little after 6, and ah are agate by 7 ; and we go on 
till 8, 9, 10, aud sometimes 11 and 12. The regular time to stop is between 9 and 10. 

219. We have in this room 6 men, 11 women, and 16 or 17 girls ; no boys. I do not 
know but tliey would all be better with shorter hours ; they would be more cheerful and 
up to their work. If the short time Bill was to pass, the work might be so arranged that 
there would be no difficulty in stopping exactly at 6, We might get everything sti'aight 
by that hour, by arrangbig it so beforehand. 

220. Abraham Cooper. — I am 32 years old ; I have worked in bleach-works 18 year's. 
I do not think but my health would be better if I had not worked suclr long hours. I 
have felt it in my health ; I was never so hearty as many others. I should like the short 
hours BilL I do not think hut it would be better both for master and servant. All would 
be able to work harder' during the day, and would get over nearly as much work. 

221. Margaret Green. — I liave worked hei’e about five year's. I have often been 
knocked up by these long Irours ; it is frequently the ease with the girls, it is very tryiirg. 
I know they ui'e all in tliis room very anxious for the short time Bill. 



222. Esther Hampson. — I have been often ill with working suclr long hours. I have 
suffered in my legs and ankles, and from my feet being sor-e. 

223. Eleeij Potter, — I have worked here close on 9 year's. I have just been ill witlr 
fever ; I believe I caught it from being so long at my work, and going home so late at 
night. I have hurried one little sister ; my parents always thought it was from the long 
hours. She came here at 10, and was 14 when she died, and she used to work very loirg 
hour's ; she was ill ten days only. I had very hard work to stand last week, when I eanre 
back from the fever. I have often suffered great pain in my legs arrd ankles from 
standing so much and moving aborrt all the day. 

224. Mart Anne COPPERTHTVAITE. — Ihave worked here going on 9 years. I have been 
often so bad with pain in my legs and feet that I could hardly get up in the morning, 
and I have been sometimes that I could scarcely get home at night. I am going 
on 20. 

225. Jane Platt. — I am 23 ; I have worked here 1 3 yeai-s. I have never been ill more 
than a day or two ; but it is very tir'irrg standing at this work so long. I have often had 
gi'eat pain in my legs and ankles. I wislr much for the short hours, though I might not 
earn so much as I do now. 

226. Alice Hampson. — I am going in 16. My feet are almost always sore. Ihave 
worked here 3 years. 

227. Ellen Moore.— I have bad to get on up and down as weU as I could with my sore 
feet. They have ached very mucli. I am going on 14. 1 have worked here 3 years next 
Easter Monday. 

228. Margaret Parker. — I have had " the aching legs ” many a time. In smomer my 
feet have been vei'y often sore. I was 16 the Sd of the month ; I have worked here 5 
years. I have never been ill so a,s to be oft' my work, but I have many a time a sick 
head-ache. 

229. Nancy Hopwood. — I have been working here 11 years. I have never been off my 
work from sickness, but I have been very " iU tired ” many a time, and should like the 
shorter hour.s ; they would he better for the girls and women. Some that are strong can 
stand it better than others ; but others have to rest many times from the fatigue, — I mean, 
they have to stay at home to rest. 

230. Esther 'Wolperden. — I have worked here 32 years. "When I was yoimg I used 
to suffer from the long hours. We worked longer hours then than we do now. We work 
now when we are hu^ from a little aftei' 6 to about 9, and on Eiiday night it will be 
later. These hours are too long, especially for the younger ones. 

2.31. Mart Stanly. — Ihave worked here 22 years. Ihave felt very much fatigued and 
wearied sometimes ; but we work shorter hours now than we used to do ; but the hours 
even now are too long for the health and comfort of the females. 
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232. Alice Potter. — I am 19. I have wox’ked here dose on nine years. I have several 
times been off my -work for a few days together, and am often very tired with the long 
days. I call a long day from 6 or 7 till 9 or 10. "We very often work those houra, and 
sometimes later. We never know in a moraing what time we are to get home at night. I 
have often had the skin off my feet. I think the short time system would be better for 
om- health, and better in every other way. 

233. Nancy Greenwood. — I am going on 17. I have had sore feet, and my legs often 
ache with standing and working so long. 

234. [Eight other younger girls all said they bad had sore feet, and some said they bad 
had swelled .a-n klfts, cliiefly in summer ; and tliree said they had not.] 

235. William Eawsthorne. — I am 22. I have worked here nearly tlrree 3'ears. I think 
the short time “wonts getting" in the bleaching and fim,shing and dyeing establishments, 
all these, principally for the females; and for the boys and young men, that they maj- Imve 
the privilege of getting educated similar to other's. I think 1 should not be so weakly- 
looking (though I am not ill) if I had not worked such long hom-s. AH the young men 
in our set wish for the short hours. 

236. Ann Simpson fU), ELiziJiETH Hilton (15), Sarah Higson (16). — We came to 
work last Friday morning at half-past 6. We worked all Friday night till half-past 5 on 
Saturday morning. We did not stop to sleep any time in the night, except on Saturday 
morning at half-past 6 we lay down to '•.’.cep on the hooking Iros, and slept till a little 
after 7 ; then we went to breakfast for halt-an-how, and then camo and worked till 1 0 
minutes past 11. 

237. [S. Higson said she had worked four or five times all night. Ann Simpson, three 
or four times. Elizabeth Hilton, only once.] 

238. Phithian Honks. — I am tbreman of the dyeing and making-up room. I worked 
last Fr-iday till Saturday morning with those thr-ee girls, and what they have said is 
eon-ect. I worked all night with them those tlnee times that they mention, but they were 
some tiiue ago. 

239. There is an order put up on the door of this room (the white makrng-up room) sajnng 
that no females are to work except between G and 6. It is dated December -1 ; but it 
was violateil in the same week that it was put up, and has never been acted upon since, 
except when they have had nothing to do. 

240. Thom-AS Greenhalgh, foreman (liaving heard the above evidence read over to him). 

1 cannot see that there is anything ^vrong in it “ Is there anj- chance for the Bill being 

“ passed this session ? I think the young men, as well as the females, would be glad that 
“ it should pass this session.” 

241. Weight Hather. — 1 am foreman of the clamping-room. I have four las-ses working 

under me. We sometimes have two sets working, one the night set, the other the day set. 
In summer I have seen the room 130° hot ; in winter it is generally about S0° to 100 . 
We have come at 6 a.m. and worked till 9 p.m. all last week. When -we work night 
and day the hours ai-e 12 for each set. We often work night and day for weeks together 
when we are busy. i 

242. There are four clamping- rooms, and when they are all agate there are 16 females 
at work in them. 

243. In the other drying-place (the progressing fi:ames) thei-e are five boys ; they work 
very often 16, 17, and 1<S hours to the day. The heat is very great in that room, from 
100° to 150°, and tliat is under the mark. The boys have to sit down and work the 
little engines. [See further § 1335.] 

244. Robert Longworte. — I work in the stiffening department of the dj'e-works. AU 
kinds of colours are stiffened. There are some colours that might take hai-m if they were 
not stiffened and dryed at once when they have been begun. If the law was to say that 
the boys were to stop work at 6, and I had a piece in that dangerous state, I could send 
them away and finish it myself. 

245. James Stones. — I am foreman of the dyers.' We dye all kinds of fancy colours, all 
calicoes and muslins. We cam all an-ange, men and boj’s, to stop anj’ part of the process at 
half an hour’s notice, so that notliing shall take any h.arm. If the law was to 

tire hoj’S must stop at 6, we could arrange for all the men to work on to 6. We might 
leave a hatch of 25 ,24 jnrds) pieces, that might Imrt, till next morning, .sho^d 

have to run it through water again; that would take about 10 minutes. That is the 
extent of the hurry. We have here about 20 dyer’s, and only two boys employed to get 
up doth ready. 

D 
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COSOnSSION FOB INQUIEIM lOTO THE EEPEDIENCT OF EXTENDING 
There is one boy beside. tbr™e days Ind tirce nights, and not long 

by pulling out the stitehing.- Phithian Monks.] 

249. WM. OEOHPTON.-I wked in ‘1“““ 

gi-"™ h^tween 7 and 8, and always in a wet 

state. 

oso Teos jAEBraaTON.— I am 17. I worked in the machine bleaching about 2yeara, 

irdl'^S“e«er|?b\7£^^^ 

does it. 

2S1 Messrs Blaie and SmiNBE. MilUiill Bleach-Works, Bolton The foUowing is a 

st£L“ of the average working hours in the under-mentioned departments, from 1st 
Aug. to 31st Dec. 1854 :— 



Stitcbing (grey cloth) - 
Crofting (_bleaiching) 
Mangling 

Stoving (drying) _ - 
Calendering (finishing) - 
Making-up and packing 



snige 



Hoots per Day. 

8-607 
9 •416 
10 ‘20 
IJ '44 
10-75 
10 "25 

60 ’662 



Average of the whole - - - 1 0 1 10 

25 0 Mr ,• manager of Messi's. Blair and Sumner’s works, stated.— In the man- 

gling department we have only stai-ted once in the last six months before 6 o dock, and 

■we always stop at 10. , , r n 

253 The working hours of two long weeks were as follows . 

14, 13, 11, 10, 8, 13 = 69 - - - - average lig 

1^ 11 13 12 10 = 72 - - - - „ 1* 

254 Tlie 'shove atalemeit of average hom-s from Ang. to Dee. includes 

days when we stopped. In round numbers, .50 hours. As the time above specified (from 
Is? August to SOth December) indudes 130 working days, those five days must be deducted, 
SvteTlts oFthose five days, one was the day of EadclifCe i«cs, when the people 
steW fortliSown aimmem?nt ; on the other four our machmery was undergoing 
repairs. They therefore made up the time lost, by working more hours on the days 
foUowina. Deducting those five days, the average heoomra 10 618.] 

255. The females and boys ail begin and end work at the same time as the men. 

256. The above departments includes all we have, except millwi-ights and spademen. 

257. Those employed in stitching are all females. 

258. In ci-oftiiig, there are no females, only hoys and men. 

259. In mangling, there are females and hoys. 

260. In stoving, boys and men. 

IS: g^aSn^^ttp^^'^r^et^alcs and boys. This department employs 
the greatest number of females. 

263. The crofting employs most boys. , „ , i j 

264. We have no hot places where either hoys and females are employed. 

265. In the stitching department the females have oftener sorted at 8 and 9 th^ at 

any other hours. They generally finish at 8 or 9 at n^ht ; sometimes as late as 10 or 1 . 
Thek- average is the shortest of the whole, namely, 8 607. , , u> + k _ j 

266. In tL stoving, they make a point of beginning, if possible, about half-past 5, and 

they seldom or ever work later than 10. 

■t of the necessity of narrowly examining atatementa of this kind, from the books. 
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267. In tKe calendering, the)- generally begin at o a.m., andend at vanous hours. 

268 In the making up, the hours of beginning and endmg vary greatly also. _ 

‘>69 In the tvhole of the departments, it does not follow that the hands axe workmgthe 
whole ' number of hours stated above, and it very often happens that each set has to wait 
for work to serve to them from the preceding sets. j 

‘>70 AU the work is piece-work. The bleachers reckon that they can enm one day s 
wa‘^es’in somewhat leas than eight houi-a The other departments reckon pretty mudi m 
the”same manner ; so that if the females or boys m any department -^orkU Jours they 
would make two days’ wages ; in 1 2 hours they can earn a day and a half, and so on _ 

‘>7 1 The work carried ou at these works consists chiefly of blead^ and fimahi^ plain 
loii cloths or shirtings. There is a much larger quantity of pl^ goods bleached ^d 
fished than fancy or figm-ed goods. The foEowmg tables show the fluctuations m the 
amount of work in the different months of the yeans 1849 to ISoS^j— 



I 

6 




Mr. BWt hiu. dmllK »Wes for the last 12 years. ^ ^ 
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COMinSSION FOR INQUIRING INTO THE EXPEDIENCY OF EXTENDING 



272. Persons employed at Messrs. Blair and Sumner’s Bieacli Works, Bolton, 18th 
January 1855 ; — 

273. Jane Kay. — I am 17. I have been ■working here t'wo years. Since new year’s day 

"we have come at half-past -i and 5 o’cloelc, and "worked till 8 and 9. We 
stop for meal times, and not at any other time. Sometimes we have to wait for the 
cloth, but we liave not waited this long time. When there are “ pushers” on, we come 

towards 1 o’clock in the morning, and work till towai*ds 9 at night. We then come about 
5 o’clock tlie next morning, and work till about 9. Sometimes, I come twice a week at 
1 o’clock in the morning and work till 9 at night. I have aometiraes sore feet, but they 
do not get hot ; they are veiy hard at bottom. They get .sore about the middle of 
my foot. Last year I had a very bad ankle, and my ankle bone was growing out My 
father is a miU\7right. 

271. Ellen Lal.oi. — I have worked here two years. I have often sore feet ; the sldn 
comes off, and they are very sore. 

275. Mr. Nicholson, manager. — Therearel9femalesinthisroom,12ofthem are under 
18. Although these girls say they come at the hom-s they mention, they ai-e the hours at 
which they ai’o ordered to come ; but they frequently come ftom a quarter of an hour to 
an hour later, sometimes even later than that. They are coiu’ect in saying they go away 
betweeir 8 and 9 ; and sometimes, also, they begin work at 12 o’clock at night, and may do 
so two nights following. But when that is the case, they give ovei- at tea-time, 5 o’clock. 
In some eases, when they come at 12 at night, they ■will work till 8 or 9 the following 
evening. 

276. Mary Hayward. — I am 22 years old. I have worked here 8 years. We all in the 
room are ordei-ed to come generally at 5 o’clock, but it is generally 6 before we begin to 
work ; and we leave off about 8 or 9, sometimes 7, sometimes 10. I should like very well 
a short-time Bill to be passed. I make now generally a day and a half’s wage every 
day. If the Bill was to pass, and I could not make a day’s wage, I would chance tlrat. 
We should be willing to pay for it. If we were to work shorter hours we could make our 
own clothes ; now we have to pay for tlrat. .Every girl in the room would like a short- 
time Bill, though they would earn less wages. 

277. Eleanor Kay. — I am nearly 14 years. I have been working here for about 2 years. 
I have often sore feet ; they bleed sometimes, and I have had swelled ankles, and my 
ankle bone has been gi-owing out. My father works at Mr. Hough’s Foundry. 

278. Esther Cooper. — I am 19. I have worked here 12 months. Last summer I was 
very unwell from th^e long houi-s. I used to faint sometimes 'when I got up in the 
morning. I have suffered very bad in summer from swelled ankles, and from my feet. The 
bottoms of my feet are always worat. I worked in bleach-works before I came hei’e ; 
four year's before. My father works in this room. I should like the short-time Bill very 
much, though I should earn only a day’s wage instead of a day and a half, or two j 
I sho'uld earn what would keep me, and my health would be the better ; and I should be 
able to get more learning. 

279. Jane Spencer. — I am going on 1 6. I have been working at hooking fom* yeai-s on 
Saturday ; I generally come to work at 5 o’clock in the morning, and stay to between 8 
and 9 “to night." When there are busy “pushers," I come at 1 or 2 in the morning, and 
stay till 7 or 8 to-night 5 it is not often that we do this two days together. The next day 
we will come at about 5 in the morning and work till about 7 at night. The next 
morning we will come about 5 o’clock, and work till about 8. When I have to come at 
1 or 2 o'clock, sometimes it does not come above once in a week, sometimes it is twice in 
a week, but not ofbener. I have never been off work above a day. My feet are very sore 
in summer, and ai-e very hot ; the skin is off very often, and the soles of my feet are blood- 
raw. My fixther works in this room. 

280. Mart Ann Niblots. — I am going on 13 ; I have been working here going on for 
two years. I come to work sometimes at 5, sometimes at 7, 8, or 9 o’clock; sometimes, 
when there are ^‘pushei-s" on, I come at 12 o’clock at night, and generally go home 
at tea-time next day ; I have sometimes sore feet; sometimes my heels, sometbnes my toes 
are sore. My father is a coachman. 

281. Thoaus Spencer— I am 12 years of age. I have been working here six months ; 
my employment is sorting ropes for packing. I come at 5 o’clock in the morning, and am 
always here at that houi‘, and go home sometimes at 9, sometimes at 10. On Fridays 
we work all night sometimes. I come on Friday morning at hreakfast-time ; on 
Friday evenings at 6 o’clock I go home and go to bed for four hours. I feel very 
tired when I leave off on Saturday morning ; my feet are often blood-raw, cand they pain 
me ; they are bad in the summer. I -wear clogs aud woollen stockings. My father is the 
stamper here. 

2S2. John Cooper — I am foreman of the packers. Thomas Spencer is ordered to come 
at 5 ; he generally begins actually working at half-past 5 or 6 ; he is not on the premises 
before that ; he leaves off sometimes at 5^, at 6, 7, 8, and 9, veiy seldom later. In the 
last six months I do not think that he has worked all night except once, although he says 
he worked so once in November and t-wice in December. 
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283. Female workers at 3Ir. Bealey's Bleach-Works, Radcliflfe, near Bury; 

28- i. Sarah Lomas.— I worked at factory, but it was too hard for me. I like this 
work better, though I sometimes work from 6 to 12 at night It was a hot place in 
the factory, aud hard work ; aud it was the smell that did not agi-ee with me. I makf more 
money her’e by the long hours, many times double wages. Last month I made 12 
shillings a week, but I would rather the short time Bill passed, and I only made « or 9 
sliillings. I should not mind going ou till S sometimes, but I do uot like being so late. 

285. ELlz.t WOLSERTON. — I shall be 11 next March. I have been here two Cbiistmas 
Days. I come at 6 and get home at 9 or a little after, soiiietimes past 10 ; I am often 
very tired, and my feet bhster at bottom, and are very sore. Mother puts some stuff to 
it tliat makes the new skin come. My father is a joiner,* 

286. Messrs. Tootal, Broadhuest, and Lee. — We are manufacturei's of plain and fimcy 
muslin goods, for the Americim and home trade. The Amei-ican trade is a season trade. 
Our orders coma in for the spring trade in October, November, and December, and are 
delivered by the middle to the end of January. A period then of two months elajtses, 
in which the orders are very small both in number and amount, as appears from our 
order-book which I have shown you. 

287. The goods for this market are kept in the gi’ey or unbleached state. Tliis is neces- 
sary, to a great extent, because we do not know on what finish or ■with what mark our 
customers may require them. We keep a certain quantity in the finished state, that for 
whicli we have the greatest demand. There are three kin d.s of finish ; one called the 
common finish, for which the demand is the greatest. 

288. We supply ]>attem-hooks to the shippers, with the vnew of obtaining order.sfi-om 
them. These hooks are sho'wn to their customers in the United States, aud from them the 
orders ai-e given. In one quality alime we have about 2.50 difl'event patterns. This pattern- 
book, containing patterns suited to the American market, contains about 5.0(!'j patterns. 
It is impossible for -us to leam hefox-ehand liow many pieces of any particular pattern may 
be ordered at any one time, or the finish aud mark to be put upon them. We therefore 
cannot keep any large quantity in store finished, but find it to our interest to Icaep the 
goods in tlie unfinished state. 

289. Supposing the houi-s of labour for females and boys to be limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment, tlie bleacher, in <irder to get through the same amount of work in the saiue time 
as at jiresent. would either have to extend his works, or employ adult labour. 

290. It is our interest to have our goods finished by the same bleacher whom "n'e usually 
employ, because our character as manufacturers is associated with the finish usually put 
upon the goods. 

291. The same principle applies to the home trade, to a limited extent We ax'e generally 
most busy for the home trade in the spring. 

292. The great bleaching and dyeing business of the countiyi.s in plain and fancy shiit- 
ings, jaconets, twills, imd mulls (a finer kind of jaconet . 

293. Tlie piiee paid to different bleachers varies considerably. We think it om- interest 
to pay at least 10 per cent, more for one bleacher’s finish than for another’s. The cost of 
bleaching different qualities of cloth varies considerably also ; fr’om 25 per cent. i>u the 
lowest qualities of gi’ey cloth, costing about two-pence a yar^ to 5 per cent, xipon the 
highest, costing sixteen-pence per yard. Supposing a bleacher to be obliged to raise his 
prices ten per cent., it would be to him a veiy important addition. Ten per cent, upon 
the present cost of bleaching would not make any material difierence in the selling price 
of the goods, provided all were to pay alike. 

29- i. The cost of bleaching a piece of 12 yards, sold for 2s., or 2d. per yai^, would be oil, 
or about 25 per cent. ; and upon one of the same length, costing 16d. a yard (16s.) would 
be 7d., or about three per cent. 

295. An addition of another 10 per cent. (20 per cent, on present cost) upon the cost of 
bleaching would make, for a piece costing 16s., only three-halfpence ; and upon a piece 
costing two shillings (the lowest quality) would be a penny, or three and three-quarters 
per cent, upon the value of the article. Even this coxdd make no important <lirferenee 
with regard to the foreign trade, though, as a general principle, it is of coiuse undesirable 
to add iu any way to the cost of articles on which we have to meet competition abroad. 

296. My opinion, however, is, that if such a rise of price were to be carried into effect it 
would only be maintained for a time. The workmen ai’e of a contrary opinion, and that 
they would gain the benefit of the increase. But the competition is now so close that 
means would be sought for, and probably soon found, to do away with some of the manual 
labour now employed, as has taken place in the factories. 

297- Mr. Leopold Reiss (L. Eeiss and Co., largely engaged as general merchants) stated 
— My opinion is, that if it is proved that the boys and females in bleacb-''i\' 0 rks suffer in 
health or otherwise from working the present long hours, they are fi'dr subjects for legis- 



* I -was occupied at these works principally in considering with Mr. Bealey the general question 
of the arrangements that might be most satisfactory to employers .and workmen, supposing legisla- 
tion to he found to be necessary. Mr. Bealey’s establishment is amongst the largest in the trade, 
and bears the character of being one of the best arranged, and best conducted. 
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Mive orotectioiL A limitation of their toms of labour might pccaeionay prodiico 
1 ^ 0 ^“ to the merchants, bnt I think it would by degrees adjus itself, except m 
some cases, when orders arrive just before a vessel is gomg to sml. md there '■e no 

other opportunity of shipment for a few weeks or even longer Sometimes, as m the 
case of goods vohig to China, if a vessel misses the monsoon it might malce a couple oi 
months fufference. ^But this is an exceptional case. Merchants lYOuld have to think of 
their orders a little beforehand. 

298 M. Leisiee (Du Fay and Co.).— We are largely engaged in the Kpoit trade in 
cotton and other goocL to nearly all paits of the world. I am of opinion that, if t>'® I'*"” 
of females and hoys in bleach-works were to be limited hy Act of Parliament, very little 
£c“Loewoid arise to the shipping merchants. If 

hrge order in a hinitedtime, and could not get the whole qnmtity of doth of apailicul.ii 
fiuih torn one bleacher within that time, we should divide the order among several. 
Sre are several whose finish is sufficiently alike to enable us to employ them for similar 
Hnds of work. Some inconvenience might oecasionaUy arise from our not being qble to 
eneLe a particular order for the United States, hut the busineas m bleached doth witl 
the United States is not of a very large amount Probably no 

question could take place without giving rise to some inconvenience, but the parties affected 
would learn to adiust themselves to it. ■, j. j 

299. The only question which might arise as an objection is, how far any enhancement ol 
price that might ensue would render it moi-e difficult to compete witli adjacent countnes. 

300 Sir Mathee (evidence confirmed hy agentleman ofthe firm). I am warehouseman 
to Me^s. Bannerman, and much connected with the orders given to the bleachers lor 

cotton dcatined for the home trade, the hleaeheis require us to give them a cei-tain 

time to execute the order, &om 10 to 14 daya The goods being delivered m h^vy lots 
to the bleachers, from afferent large bouses at the same time, it is often impossible to get 

back a lot under a month. . , . , , , x i -ai • 

302 The orders for the foreign trade being required, in most cases, to be execute<l witlnn 
limited time, tbe bleachers are compefied to work overtime to complete them. 

303 There are some bleachers who execute certain finishes in a superior manner, and 

have, therefore, a greater demand. Each principal bieachei- has a particular finish of his 
own in which he excels, and which the others try to imitate. ^ 

304 If we had an order from abroad or tbe home market for the finish of any particular 
bleacher we could not venture to send that of another bleacher, however good the 
imitation might be. We do at times, but very seldom. More often for the shipping trade. 
The finishes for the foreign trade ai-e more easily imitated than those for the home trade. 

305. When foreign houses order goods by certain sliips we are compelled to send them, 
as frequently the parties effect the insurance on the other side of the Atlantic, 

306. Our business is principally in the home and Cauadiim markets. We send, hi the 
course of the year, large quantities of cotton goods to the bleachers. The occasions when it 
maybe necessary for under present an-angements, to send an unusual quantity at a time 
to be bleached, or to require a lot of cloth to be sent hack in a very shoi-t space of time, by 
wbicb the bleacher is, as it is termed, “ pushed," to get tlu-ough the order, are exceptional 
cases. The orders for the home trade have for some j^ears past been becoming more evenly 
distributed throughout the year. Formerly the home trade was, to a great extent, a 
season trade. Now the facility given by railways causes our customers to come here every 
two or thi-ee weeks, and order what they want in smaller quantities from the goods we 
keep in store. When we find any particular description of goods nmiiing short, we send 
doth to the bleachers to he finished and returned to us. 

307. As regards the Canadian trade, it used also formerly to be almost entirely a season 
trade. The purchasers gave their ordei-s in February and March, to be executed in Apr.iL 
They were then dependent, to a gi-eat extent, on the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
Now the railways are fast making the trade quite independent of that mode of commu- 
nication, and the orders are becoming more and more distributed throughout the year. , 

303. Mr. John Slagq (J. Slagg & Co., Manchester). — We are manufacturers of cotton 
goods, and are also commission agents. We have occasion to employ the bleachers largely. 
I am generally conversant with the state of the people employed at several bleach-works, 
and I am of opinion that there is a class of children and women employed, in 
bleach-works that requires the protection of the Legislature. They are employed 
very often a very undue number of hours, although theii’ parents, who work with 
them, may be, in many cases, earning very high wages. The irregularity of the 
employment induces the men to work sometimes night and day as long as their 
strength lasts. A limitation of the hours of labour for females and boys would probably 
lead to a more regular distribution of the work at the bleach-works. At present, as we 
know that a bleacher will undertake to bleach and- finish (say) 1,000 piec^ ofcloth in five 
days, we, in some cases of sudden orders, only give him five days to do it in. If, in 
consequence of legislative interference on behalf of the females and boys, we knew that 
such au order could not be executed under seven or ten days, we should be obliged to 
make our arrangements beforehand, so as to give him seven or ten days, 
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509. If one bleacher (A. > eoukl not execute the whole or any particular quantity we 
wif-hed to have finished by a certain time, we should send part ot the order to another (B.). 
On another occasion it might be that the latter (B.) would be nearly full when we wished an 
order to be quickly executed, and we should send the next batch of cloth to A. ; so that 
if one bleacher lost a part of an order on one occasion, it would be made up to him on 
another. If the hours wei’e limited for females and boys, it is possible that, rather than 
run the lisk of this, the bleachers would i\ll make great elibrts to enlarge their works, and 
keep more hands ready to be employed, so as to get through as much work as they do at 
present in a given time. They could only do this by laying out more capital, for which 
they must be compensated by a rise of price. My opinion is, that a rise of price sufficient 
to compensate them for this additional outlay, would do no injury to trade. The cost of 
bleaching is so trifling compared with the price of the grey doth, that amoderate per centage 
(say to the amount of ten per cent.) upon the former could be borne without danger or difficulty. 

310. If the le^slation contemplated were to oblige a general rise of the charge for 
bleaching, &c., to the above amount, as it would he alike for all purchasers, it would make 
no diflfereuce. Such a lise would not endanger om position iu the foreign miirkets. 

311. I dislike the idea of legislative interference in matters of trade ; but if a case is 
made out requiring it, I consider it justifiable. 

31 2. We might possibly occasionally lose a season for a shipment or two, if we could not 
execute a sudden order as readily as at present towards the end of the season, but such 
cases would be exceptional.* 



313. Mr. John Pender and Mr. Cowan, Commission Agents, and on a very large scale, 
for the purchase of cotton goods for all the markets of the world, stated to me, that although, 
in their opinion, every legislative restriction on trade was to be avoided as far as possible, 
as tending to limit 'its operations; yet, as regjirds the hours of labour of females and 
cliildren in bleach-works, they considered them to be at times much too long, and that 
some limitation should be put to them by the Legislatui-e. 

3U. The result of such legislation might be, occasionally to prevent an order being 
executed at the time required. _ . x- vi i j j 

315. As, for instance, he might receive an order for a certain quantity of bleached goods 
tti be shipped by a certain day, but which in consequence of the additional time 
oiquired by the bleacher, could not be ac-compli.shed ; and there is no doubt tbe rapidity 
\vith which goods can be brought forward materially increases the trade._ 

316. TowcU-ds the end of tbe sliipping season to India and China this would be most 
feit, if much restriction was placed on the operations of the bleachers. 

317. Ml*. Pender and Mr. Cowan considered that when the trade got accommodated to 
the new system these difficulties would diiiiinish, and tlnit the greater regularity in the 
arrangements of the bleachem would enable them to conduct their business with very 
little additional cost. 



318. Mr. Doerington (of thefii’mof George Frazer and Co., commission merchants for 

foreign markets): — , ^ ^ x i n 

319. We axe engaged in the putting up all kinds of cotton goods for export, toneaxiy aii 

the markets in the world. Oui*s is probably one of the most regular and least fluctuating 
businesses of this class in the trade. We have occasion continually to send laige quantities 
of goods to bleachers. The statement now exhibited to you is that of the monthly 
transactions with our bleacher for the last five yeai*s, and indicates the actual fluctuation 
of work in each year. From this statement it appeai-s, that in each year there are 
fluctuations in some months which, as compared to others, are considerable, some being half 
iis much again as others, and some nearly three times that of others, _ and wnthout any 
regularity as to the months in which they oocui'. . Sometimes thei*e will be three or four 
months together wlien the work will be tolerably regular. These fluctuations are_ occa- 
sioned by fluctuatio:is in actual demand for the various foreign markets, and if exhibited 
from week to week they would be very much greater. _ _ , , • 

320. The Brazil markets will afford an illustration. The shipping to these markete is 

-Ti^aerally smallest from June to September ; but notwithstanding that, our orders Jiave 
ulten been largest in those months. While the festivals axe going on there is not much 
business, and also during tbe rainy months. You can send a cargo there at any time of 
the year, and riiips €ire constantly going there. , , ^ 1.1 

321. The Bombay market is a season market, and when the monsoon has beeuiavourame, 
and there has been consequently a good harvest in India, or if the supplies there are 



1 this kind of business illustrated to me the workin^of ^he 

— - - - 1 for goods to sail 

davs ”bv two instances, in letters that day reeeivL'd froi 



gentlem&n largely engaged — - - — • - 

trade, in reference to sudden demands for goods to^a^ by certain ships witbm a given n^DCT 01 



vs ny iwo iusu»utw>, 111 iciicia nnj ixw,.^.. two different eofrespoudeuts, A. and B. 

A h^ previously written to order 5,000 pieces of bleached goods of a specified to 

readv in J'ebru.arj. Mr. had answered that he could only send him 2,o00 m February, 

but that he' might have the rest in March. A. replied accepting the proposal. . ^ j * 1 ,^ 

B wrote to order pieces of certain bleached goods to be delivered in Lon on 

15th day of February, to go by a ship which was to sail on that day, otherwise the goo^ not to De 

1 TIT.. was about to reply that he could not undertake to have them ready before some 

time in March j and Mr. did not doubt that he should receive instructions respecting the 

order for the date in March which he should specify. 

F2 2 
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limited, tto demaiid is Buddei., asid great efforts are made hei-e to dispatcli goods, so aa to 

T1;“oSE .egtes aw Jme, — ^ “ T/ “tt‘ttX 
occasion to send ont adrBtional suppUes tow^d 
the end of the season • and if the bleachers could not prepare the quantity of goods in the 

otter markets, even where specird seasons do 

“llfit present there is anenormonsdemandforeertaindasses 

Levant markets, arising mainly from the 

conneiiou with the wax, together with the good harvest there of last year lo my 
broS J, two or three of the bleach-works, which finish that class o f good s, have been 



weel° woTwM Sr SJioh there is Urn same mgent « so that mereb^^^^^ 
are obliged to wait tlieir turn to get such work done. Our orto for tins class of goods 
have b*n at least ten times the quantity in the last siz months of thm_ year that they 



were in the first six. They are for light thin fabrics of small valna Whatever portion 
of them could not be bleached would probably go out grey. The parties who are 
employed for this have got a name for this kind of finish ; and rather than take otlier 
parties’ work the merchants would not send any goods of the kind inasmuch as these 
have a name from their style of work whidi others ha,ve not attained to. ^ 

325. Tlie average selling price of a piece of goods of tliinquah^ maybe 2a. 6(i. to 2s. 9d. , 
at present, the cost of blcacliing is twopence halfpenny to threepence of that sum, or 
abL three per cent, upon the value. A rise of 20 per cent upon the hleim hmg w on d 
make the cost of bleaching threepence and live eighths, or say one per cent, extra upon 

the value of the goods. , . .• i • j.i 

326. This recent demand has been unexampled, and is quite an exceptional case in that 
market, so that no one Tvould permanently provide machinery m anticipation to meet 

'^’^327 ^iJ^dng that the bleachei-s have been working 2i hours per day throughout that 
time, it would have taken them twice the time to have executed this work under a twelve 
hours system ; and my opinion is, that a very large proportion of this would have been 
lost, not the whole, because we probably should have sent out tlie nearest approximation 
to tiie article that we could have obtained. . n ^ a. 

328. A similarly sudden and great demand may very possibly arise for the China maricet, 

should the present disturbances suddenly come to an end by the success of either 
party The markets have been for some time very iiregularly supplied. When this sudden 
demand arises the bleachers may be called upon to work extra hoiu-s, (say) sixteen hours 
a day If a law were to interpose wliicli obliged them to work only twelve, they could 
only supply two thii-ds of the amount that they could under present circumstances witliin 
the same time ; and the probable effect in China would be, that the other thii'd would be 
supplied by other countries. The Chinese might not obtain the precise article they 
might desire, but the best substitute , i -xt. 

329. We have frequently sudden ordera forvoi-ious markets for goods to be shipped with 
m-o-ency by a particular day. It appears by the con-espondence laid before you that 
circumstances of this kind are now being acted upon for Peru. If our goods could not have 
gone out by this ship, we probably should have lost the market. We had occasion to push 
the bleachers for this. When a demand springs up, every one is anxious to be first in the 
market ; and if goods were delayed from this eountiy, the supply would in part come from 
some other. 

330. My opinion is, that children in bleach-works or any other works ought not to be 
employed before a cei-tain age, say 12 or 14, but that no limitation should take_ place 
with regard to the labour of adult males or females. I would rather see a limitation 
of hours of work brought about by general arrangement, as took place in Manchester in 
1845-6. We were about the first shipping house that gave our countenance to the 
movement. Our clerks used before to be employed on Saturdays to a late hour. We 
have Buksequently materially curtailed the general hours of labour in our warehouse, 
save in packing, which is all done by men, and by piece-work. We have ascertained by 
experience that our work is better done, but the work I now speak of is rather mental 
than mechanical. 

Manchestei’, Is# February 1855. 

331. Ml-. Scott, partner in the firm of Jones, Brothers, & Co., spinners and manufacturers, 
and agents for the sale of the finest descriptions of Manchester fabrics ; — 

332. Jones, Brothem, '& Co. do busings with almost every foreign market and the home 
ti-nde, and continually send out large quantities of goods to the bleachers, finishers, and 
dyers. 

333. Taking it for granted (as the spinners and manufacturers do not complain), that the 
Factory Act works well for all interests, I do not know any sufficient reason why the 
same pi-inciple should not regulate the hours of labour, in bleach, -finish, and dye works, 
reducing the first year, 6 to 8 ; second, 6 to 7 ; third, 6 to 6. I think the change would 
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be attended with advantj^e to tbe masters and the operatives, and to all other parties 
concerned. 

33i. The masters "would be better able to keep their eyes upon their works, as the 
work would be done during the day, instead of, as now, the operatives plajdng 
often in the day, and then working during the night, for a pushing order ; which 
the manufacturer or merchant would give more time with, if he knew it was required 
by the bleacher, &c. 

335. The work would be better done, and probably with less damaged cloth, and less 
break* down of machinery, because the operatives would be better able to attend to their 
work ; and there would be less nmning the steam engine at a great loss, for small 
pushing orders. 

336. The supply of work would be more regular ; and each bleacher would probably do 
as large a business, with a given quantity of machinerj^ &c., under a decreased number 
of hours, and, as they now do, working all hours of the night occasionally. 

337. It may often happen, that a certain bleacher, «kc., may lose all or part of an order, 

because he could not work above a certain number of hours, but another bleacher, &e., 
would get what he could not do, and vice versa ; the bleaching would be done by some 
one in this country. , , - i i .i 

338. Supposing that all the bleachers, &c,, could not do the whole of an order by the 
time wanted, which is almost supposing an impossibility, and that aU. or part of the order 
was sent in consequence grey, it does not follow that so much bleaching, &c., would be lost 
to this country ; because if Calcutta, or any other place, wants white cloth, the merchants 
there will soon be aware of it, and send positive orders for white cloth to^ Manchester. 
Buyers would soon find out that, to ensure their orders being bleached, fcc., in time, they 
must give them out at once, instead of holding them till the last moment. It frequently 
happens that, for various reasons, they defer giving their orders out till tlie last moment, 

when everybody must be pushed to get them ready. . i 

339. I tiiink it is veiy doubtful, if it would require the merchant in Calcutta to send 

his orders a day earlier, as much time is lost by the buyers in England watching the grey 
cloth markets, to catch the most fiivourable time for buying, knowing that the bleachers, 
&c., will make a great push, and work night and day, rather than lose an order or any 
part of an order. . „ ^ -,,x i j.i 

3-tO. Assuming that it would advance the pnce of bleaching to 10 per cent., the 
averac'e value of a piece of unbleached cloth taken at 6s. 6cZ., and bleaching 9i?,,makw 
7s. %d : ; 10 per cent, on the bleaching is li., say 7s. 4d. The difl'erence between is. od. 
and 7s. 4d. might prevent the sale of one pai-ticular lot, but it would not prevent the 
market they were intended for from taking the goods afterwards, if there was a legitimate 
demand for them. „ 

341. Probably, the same merchant might not send the order, or the same manuiacturer 
or accent here might not receive the order, hut it would come to Manchester nevertheless. 

342. I do nob believe it will have the effect of raising the prices of bleaching, &c., as 
the daily improvements in machineiy, &c., for bleaching, &c., tend to reduce the cost, and 
would thereby neutralize any increased cots occasioned by a reduced number of hours. 

343. The argument that one bleacher, &c., cannot do the class of work '^hich another 

does, is good to the extent of probably about one-tenth of the general work, and to such 
extent is in favour of shorter hours, as buyers must give him bis own time, thereby 
keeping his works more regularly employed, as no one else can. do ms style oi work ; this 
is exactly what each bleacher should aim at, exceUenee or peculianty of work, and so to 
command regular and steady employment. t’ v t. ^ t 

344. The Irish finish is a peculiar one, and I think would not replace I’mgli&h nnisnes, 
in the event of longer time being required under a restricted number of hours. 

345. It would lead to the carters, who come from the works to Manchester and back, 
not being detained so late at nightinManehester, ifbleachers would not receive and delivm- 
work so late from and to the warehouses ; and to much of the work which is now done lu 
Manchester warehouses and counting-houses being done in the mornmg mstead ot at 

^46. Women and children working as under the Factory Bill would have the efiect, by 
example, of reducing the hours of working for the men, as it might he lound unprontatile 
to work the men alone. • i v 

347. The servants of bleachers, such as managers, clerks, &c., &c., who are pant by tne 

year, month, or week, would he able to apply to the business with more energy as the 
irregular hours were curtailed. j- • v 

348. This country being the centre of all kinds of manuftictming, bleaching, h^hing, 
and dyeing, ke., has advantages over other countries in the shape of varieties of manu- 
facture, bleach, &e., which would place it on a pai- with foreign nations, li they coma 
bleach, &c , at half the price charged by the bleachers of this countrj'. 

349. [Mr. Henry, one of the principal merchants, to whonj I wasrefe^d by many of 
the leading bleachers for his opinion upon this subject, declined giving itj 

350. rilr. EIebshaw, M.P. (of the firm of Kershaw, Lee, & Co.), to whom I ^ also 

referred W the same parties, expressed himself generally adverse to legislative i^nctions 
on labour‘d and as much impressed with the inconveniences likely to arise to trade from 
E 3 
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the one nnjer consideration. Mr. Kei-slnw, at Uie same time afforded me an oppor^ 
of Icnmino- the opinion of Mr. BeiTy, who has the principal oh.arge of the branch of bnsi- 
nL,s of that ton whichhas reference to the bleachers dyers, 4m Mr. 
to make any detaOed statement, bnt, having read the 

eipressed gLeraJly his impression that a limtation of the honrs of work lor the females and 
"boys in those workB •would make no material difference.] 

351. Mr Barbour and Mr .Fleming, Commission Merchants, Manchester.— We think 
that no one has a right to say that his •work must go on for the same number of hours, 
if by so doinsr, be iniures the health of the females and hoys his emp °7- 
' SS*? We do not think the merchants, as a body, would be affected, or would rajse ai^ 
obiection to legislative restriction of the houi-s of work for females and boys in ble^h- 
wm-ks, even if it had the effect of limiting the quantity of work done within a certain 

^^^53. Those “ pushes" might, we think, in many cases, be avoided by better management 
They are not desirable for any onei If the shipper would give lus orcW ^iier, it would 
save much extra trouble to everyone. If it is put off to the l^t, the hui-ry and dis- 
an-angement goes through every class of persons through whose hands the goods have to 
pass Ships are advertised to sail many days beforehand ; and if all hleachera we, under 
anv'law, put upon the same footing, it would he all the same m the end The orders 
would be given in reference to the altered circumstances. If what would be got now m 
ei^ht days could not under an altered state of the law he got under 10 days, orders 
would be given 1 0 days beforehand instead of eight. If two merchants were pressing a 
particular lileacher for goods, which now the second would get in 16 days,— under a 
restrictive law, such as the above, he would get them in 20 days ; and so on. 

?354. What the effect of this would be upon the bleachers, is a question for them, not 
for us. In floods destined for long voyages, as for China, India, South America, and 
Au.'itralia, they would to us be a matter of little importance. We have orders for parti- 
cular goods, and we must wait till we can get them. • • . 

355. Goods bleached and finished in half the usual time are apt to suffer injury by 
mildew, and we may be subject to heavy losses in consequence. 



3.56. Mr. Kling (of the. firm of Reus & Kling).— We are largely engaged ns export 
merchants for cotton and other goods, and have fi'equent occasion to execute orders for 
Germauv, the Mediterranean, the Levant, &c, 

357. 'it might sometimes occur, if an Act were to pass limiting the labour of females and 
]) 0 vs, that we should be subject to inconvenience and loss by not being able to execute an 
or order a portion of an order for bleached and finished goods for those maakets within a 
idven time ; but as regai-ds the continental trade, from that the communication is , so fre- 
quent that, generally speaking, goods that might be too late for one steamer would go very 
soon after by another. Also as respects the Levant, &e., the general tendency of trade is 
that tne supplies for those markets are being gradually more extended over the whole year. 
My impression is, that the inconvenience would he more felt in the case of sudden orders to 
he executed for the more distant markets, as that of China and India, towards the end of 
the shipping season ; and it might he very inconvenient for a sliipper not to be able to send 
oft* a large quantity of goods by a certain ship, to do which he must get them bleached 
and finished in a very short time 

35S. We prefer that the bleacher, should take a reasonable time to bleach andfinish goods 
that we send him as they axe likely to he better done. For some qualities we are obliged 
to go to a particular bleach^, who luis his own stamps, and who finishes in a particular 
way that suits us best. But for the more ordinary kinds of goods, which constitute the 
gi-eat mass of the ti'ade, we do not feel ourselves tied to any particular bleacher, but could 
get a portion of the order executed by another, if the one we usually employ should not 
be able to return the cloth as soon as we should wish, 

359. If an Act were to pass placing the labour of females and hoys under restriction, 
and therefore preventing our getting goods through the bleachers’ hands quite as soon as 
we have been hitherto accustomed to do, we should all be in tiie same boat, it would be 
a matter of little importance to iis. 

360. Mr. A. S. Thornton (Messrs. Thornton, Firth, & Co.). — We have large dealings 
with the United States, &c., and transmit to that market large quantities of cotton goods. 
The bleacher is in a very different condition firom that of the factories, because he is not 
a maker of cloth, hut he bleaches, dyes, and finishes cloth for the manufacturer or 
merchant, as it is sent to him. Sometimes an enormous quantity of cloth is sent to them 
at the same time ; at others, their works will not he half employed. This is regulated by 
the foreign demand. 

361. Sometimes we wish to have fine goods hack in eight days and we getthemj if then 
they ai-e full of work (it may he for two months), we get a portion of them as we cam These 
are fine goods,, which one bleacher has a fanulty of preparing in a particular way for the 
market which we supply. Common shirtings do not require so much art, and there are 
many bleachers whom we could employ for th^e / so that as regards these we are not tied to 
any one bleacher, though we may prefer some to otheis. Sometimes we have to stamp our 

loth ourselves ; for the fine goo^^ we may be sending cloth to the bleacher we prefer, at 
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the same time that another merchant is wanting to have fine cloth of a similar description 
from him ; but for common cloths, we may have a score of bleaehera whom we can go to, 
"We keep blocks for stamping the common cloth, so that if we get bleachtd doth fi'f.iu a 
different bleacher from the one whom we usually employ, and who has om' blocks, we can 
put the marks on ourselves. The tickets and marks for the fine cloth (jaconets, tc.) are put 
on better by a bleacher. ,,,, 

362 The finer qualities of cotton cloth ai-e chiefly bleached and hmsbed by two 
hleachere (ilr. Ainsworth and Mr. ), who probably bleach and finish as much of 

this description of goods as the whole of the rest of the trade put together. 

363. We have been obliged to wait as long as three months for an order to be executed 
of one particular finish or mark, which we can only get, or which we preter to get, from 
one bleacher ; no one else can do one description of work for which we have orders but 
one bleacher, 

361 llesai-s. ScHDNK & SOCCHAT, BeMeld Printing Company, Eodniale.— \\’e ha,vo 
Ueacli-works near Boclidale for bleaeldng fancy goods. As these depend npon fashion and 
season, the demand for them is irregnlar, and we are often consequently ohhged to worn 

overhours. i ii 

365 Om- croods go to all foreign markets, and are also for the home trade they are 

fancy prints ° We are liable to have sudden orders which must be executed in a fixed time. 
Our busiest time for the Australian trade is July, August, and September ; the busiest tor 
the spring is November, December, and January. We receive orders from the export mer- 
chants of Manchester, London, &e. The busiest time is generaUy at the beginning of the 
season. All parties axe generally anxious to get their orders executed by a certam daj , 
for certain steamers, for ^ parts of the world. „ „ , , , , . , 

366 If an Act were passed limiting the hours for females and boys, and thus posaiblj 
for the whole, the delay caused by it would he the same for all ; if the delay amounted to 
one fourth of the present time, an order would take one fourth more time to execute. 

367 There would be an inducement to the bleachers to extend their works ; it they 
wished to keep up the present rate of production, they would have to e^rge their works. 
It mio-ht be very inconvenient to the smaller capitalists, who might not be able to dothLs ; 
but in the end the same amount would be got thi-ough as at present, but at a gi'eatw 
cost. The cost of bleachii^ pieces of 24 yards of the value of 3s. to 6s. is from to 
3d. ; these are the only things we bleach. 

368. We employ about 30 people at our bleach-works. 

369. Alexander Nightingaib (Mr. Heywood’s Bleach-Works, Saltbrd).— I ani Lead 

maker up In the making up room there are nine boys from 11 to 14, and three ^Is and 
three boys from about 14 to about 17. The hours of work are 16 or 1, pei- day, and 
have been for the last three or four months. The hoys and girls are always veiy tired, 
and there are nearly always one or two of them off sick from working ^ long ; they 
often complain of their shoulders aching from hfting the cloth, ha\e sore 

feet: they would allUketo have the shoz-t time BiU, although they would fkarn Iks, 
because they would have less laboui- and more rest. • I have heard roany of these little 
lads complain of not having an opportunity of gomg to a night school, gnk 

the same. For a month or six weeks in the yeaa- we may not have work for halt the -lay , 
the rest of the year we are working long hours, sometimes 12 and 14, sometimes 16, li, 

^370^ There is nothing in this department to prevent our ^topping at any horn-, and 
finishine the work on hand the next day. . , > .i. i 

371 They could also stop at any moment in the department before them (the calender- 
ing or rolling), also in the drying ; before that is iie m^gling, when the cloth is in a 
damp state. We are all anxious to get the short time Bill this y ear, as soon as Paihament 
can pass it. We hope that we shall earn as much as we now do the yeM round, but at 
aU events we would Uke to have the BiU ; though there may be a ^k of our not eaiiung 
so much, we shall at all events be better in health. I was ill myself fourteen weeks once, 
in consequence of the work. I have been at this work seven or eight y^. I he lads 

very often miss school on a Sunday morning because they are too tired. Idonottlunk 

but that all of them would be very glad to go if they could. 

372. Sabah Sthaet.— I iave worked at Weaeb-works three ye^ and a half m the 
making up room. The work is Tery hard during the long hours, and my head sA® 
anlSwai sometimes. We should all prefer the short time ; it would he more smtable 
to our health, and we should have time to ourselves in many waya 

873. Jamb Beh.— H ad been off ill several times. The hoys said they felt very tired at 
the end of the day. 

374. RaIiPH Ehtwdeth, bleacher. — I have been working in blea<^-worlffl 40 
There is only one process in which the cloth would spoil if left to stand, that is, ^ ^ 
doth is in lie ohemcals : and that is only for the sAe of the oolomed mds. ot 
the colour of which would he discharged ; but by hanging the ends out, there would be 
no danger, the doth itself would not take any injury. 
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375. If wc'lme* ttmt we were obliged to rtop it a certain hour and could not get a 
kierful out, we should provide for that by hanging the ends 

cesses wet or dry, the doth would take no harm for a day or two. It would take no 
harm ’if we sloped in the mangling, or stiffening, or drying, or calendering, or makmg ui . 



870. Dennis Taydoe-I have been accustomed to bleach-works for 35 yem-s and am 
now manager in Mr. Heywood's worlis. UTiat has been stated by Ralph Entworth is 
strictly con’eet. 

377. Ellen Tayloe-I worked at Mr. Hollins' bleach-works, Stockport, .“^mit Imr 
veavs Dwiug all that time I -wtis at -work sixteen hours a day ; afortmgbt, mght 
then a week-day work. The home were &om 6 am. to 10 p.m., and from 10 d* 

2 u in When we came off at 2 p.m., we nsed to go on at 10 p.m., and worked fcU 2 p.m. 
the next day ; so on every alternate week I used to feel quite fatigued. AU the hands 
“ed to woik in the same way. I left Mr. Hollins six yearn since I was then about 22 
veai-s old There were plenty that hod swelled ankles and were ilL 

^ 378 I worked after that for Mr. Holmes, bleach-works at Douglas-green. The hours 
there ^ised to he longer, often 17 and 18 hours. We have often gone ^ on the 
tables or with om- heads on the wet doth, or anywhere where we could sit stilL There 
were a good m.any girls .and boys working the same number of hours. 

S79. We mio'ht not earn so much if we had a short tune Bill, but we sliould not 
have to spend "so much in expensive food. Our appetite gets so • that wo cannot eat 
common things, and we have no time for anything. 

380 John Knowlts. — I am going on eleven years. I have been at work here in the 
bleaoh-croft since Ecdes Wakes (last autumn). I cotae at 5 most times, and we begin 
at 6 I work till 8 a-T nl 9, and sometimes 11. It k not often that I can get to sit 
down a bit, except at meal times. When night comes I am very sleepy and tired. [His 
father works in the same set.] 



381 Mr W WiLLOCK (Messrs. Willock & Evans, Printers, Dyers, and Finishers, Brough- 
ton pi-int Works, Manchester).— We employ about 120 men, -women, and boys ; of these, 
only three are women, and about 1 6 boys. Of the boys, about half a dozen may be irom 
1 9 to 1 i Our rec'ular hours axe fi-om 6 to 6 ; but we have occasion frequently to work 
ioncer hours, and lometimes all night. When the latter is the case, we work by relays, 
and employ no boys or females. When we work as late as 10 and 12, we keep tlie 
younger one night up to these hours, and the next night we send that batch home at 8, 
so that they do not have two nights following of these long hours. These long continued 
hours of work arise sometimes from a pi-essui-e in our own business, sometimes fr-om being 
tied in executing shipping orders by a certain day. .. v i. a 

382. These extra hours seldom last more than a month at a time ; but occur fre- 
quently throughout the year. ,, , r. , 

383 My opinion is, that if an Act were to be passed limiting the hours ot work lor 
boys from 6 to 6. we should substitute for them the lads above IS. Our younger boys 
are employed in very simple kinds of labour, such as folding the doth, &c., or in keeping 
tlie cloth from creasing before it passes under the rollers. 



384. Mr. John Woeball (Messrs. James and John WorraU, Salford). — I am managing 
partner of these fustian dyeing and finishing works. I have been engaged in it about 2t) 
years. My opinion is, that it would be a great benefit to the trade, both to the men and 
the masters, if we were all compelled by law to stop working at 6 o'dock from 6 in 
the mornincf. As it is, our general hours are fr'om 6 to 6. We sometimes work over- 
time, but when that is the case we have never more than one half of our workmen and 
macliinerj' going, often one third ; and the engines me running the whole of tlrnt time 
for only one half or one third the number of men. We cannot refuse the merchants at 
present to execute orders which oblige us to work overtime, but we should be very glad 
to be able to do so if the law compelled us. 

385. We employ about 350 men and boys; of these, about 120 are boys between 12 
and 18. 

386. With a small additional outlay we could put up machinery enough to enable us 
to do within the 12 hours any work whicli we now do in overtime. 

387. We should have to take on some extra boys for that extra machinery when they 
were wanted. 

388. If we did not put up extra machinery, others probably would. If we were forced 
to stop at 6 and discharge the boys at that hour, we might take on men instead ; because 
the proportion of w£^es paid to boys in the department where they are chiefly used is 
small compared with the entire cost of finishing. They are used chiefly in the dressing 
and finishing. We employ very few lads under 18 in the dyeing, the goods being too 
heai’y for them. 

389. We stop on Saturdays at 1 o’clock. We make 61 hours to the we^. We intro- 
duced this plan about nine months ago. We thought before we tried that it could not 
be done, that it would interfere so much with our business. The half holiday on Saturday 
refi-eshes our men so, enabling many of them to get into the country, that they come to 
work on Monday morning much the^better for it. 
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390. In the same manner there is no real difficalty in shortening the hours by law 
from 6 to 6, the only difficulty is in the apprehension of it. My opinion is, that, if we 
were all told we must do it, it would be done. 

391. Nearly all the other works in our business (about 18 works, all near- Manchester, 
and employing on an average about 200 men and boys each) work about the same 
number of bours as we do, 61 hours to the week. 

392. John Bell (Messrs. Dewhurst & Co., Broughton Dye and Bleach-Wox-ks, Salford). 
— I am manager for Messi's. Dewhumt of the bleacliing and dyeing department, employing 
about 150 men, boys, and females, and 100 in the finishing department. “We dye fustians, 
shirtings, and plain calico. For several years it has been the habit at these works to 
begin work at 6 a.m. and leave off at 6 p.m., with the exception of about two months 
and a half in the year, for a month or two at a streteli, just at one particular season, 
when, our hours are from 6 to 8, with half an hour for hi-eakfast, one hour for dinner, and 
a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes for tea. 

393. It is found by long experience at these works that it is not desirable to work -at 
any time later than balf-past 8, as the long homs are detrimental to the healtli of the 
people, and do not tend to the profit of the employer. If they work longer at night and 
become fatigued, they cannot attend to their work the next day with the ability that 
they ought to do. The two seasons I allude to are spring and autumn ; for fancy goods 
in spring, and hea'Ty fustians and doth in autumn. Some are for the home, others for 
the foreign markets. The foreign market is the one which occasions us most overtime by 
a good deal, being tied to time as to shipments. If work is absolutely required within a 
specified time for a certain ship, 'we often manage to put aside other goods that are not 
so urgent, which enables us to execute the order. This is a matter of management which 
generally speaking is not difficult. We have regular customers who come to us for a 
certain finish j this applies to both kinds of goods, chiefly to the fancy goods for shipping j 
and we accommodate those parties by getting their orders round. We have their stamps 
and marks which we put on here, and which req'uire our particular attention and care. 

394. We insist upon ail our bands, bleachers, dyers, and finishers, coming punctually at 
the hour appointed, and find no difficulty in any of the parties being here, with the excep- 
tion of a tew drunkards, who are our greatest evil. While at work, all the hands go on 
without any interruptions except for meals, during the whole day. On Saturdays we 
leave off at 4, so that we actually work by om- own regulations precisely the same 
number of bours as the factories. This has been going on since the factory regulation 
commenced in 1846 or 1847. This plan is much more profitable than if we went on 
irregularly, or worked more houi-s. 

395. The cloth goes through the dyeing department all day long, to the stove, Tliat which 

is finished at 6 p.m. is put at the stove immediately after, and the stovers have done half an 
hour afteiTvards. The cloth is left in the stove all night. The stovers come a little before 
6 to have the stove ready for the finishing department ; a qnarter of an hour is quite 
sufficient. No boys or girls are employed in tbe taking down of the cloth in the morning ; 
and only one boy at each stove, to pull out the ends of the cloth. We have two stoves. 
These stove-boys are wanted at 6 in the morning, so that in fact these two boys work 63 
hours in the week. _ . ^ 

396. If an Act were to pass limiting the hours from 6 to 6, it would req'uii’e a little 
more thought from the manager to see how he could arrange in a matter such as this 
These hoys might not come till half-past 6, so as not to work more tlian the 60 hours 
in the entire week. 

397. I think there ought to be some sort of elasticity in the regulations of the Act, 
because it would not do to stop the adult labourers, such as the dyers, in this case, for 
want of boys to pull out tlie pieces in the drying place. But if lads over the age of 16 or 
18 were employed "to do this instead of young boys, the differenca in wages would be but 
a trifle for them, as we have only two so employed ; or an old man might do it. [The 
man who hangs the last hatch comes down to straighten out the ends after. — J . Warino.] 

398. In the Tnflkiuj y up room we have a good number of yo'ung men, who make up the 
goods just as neatly as women could do. 

399. Mr. Charlton, Blackfriars, Manchester. — ^We are calenderers, finishers, and packers 

of cotton and other goods. We employ about ISO to 150 men and hoys. Our hours are 
from 8 to 8 ■with half a holiday on Saturday. There are about 12 other firms 
of calenderers and finishers in Manchester, all employing fewer people than ourselves. 
Their hours vary, but not much, seldom exceeding 60 hoxirs a week, except when occs.- 
sionally working overtime. Our habit is not to extend tbe overtime beyond a couple of 
hours, as we find that the workpeople are tired, and not able to do as much the i^t 
day. We work overtime when a vessel is wanted to he got off by a certain day. The 
merchants send us their goods to he prepared for that vessel. ... , -l, 

400. If the proposed legislation were to be applied to us, it ought, in jnstaca, to be 
applied to all merchants and packers. There are many of both in the same btuldin^ ^ 
oirraelves, and their hours are pretty much tire same as ours. There are about 30 to 
40 packers, who are not finishers employing about 20 men and boys, on an average. 

• Packers who are not finishers also do not employ steam machinery in any seise that would 
bring them under the regulations of tbe propose^BilL 
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401. It is not the custom to employ females in these branches of busmesa 

402. SS'-e make up <all kinds of fine goods, muslins, and alks ; and we find that young 
lads make them up as neatly as female.s. They require, however, somewhat higher 
wa^es. We do not like females to be mixed up m our different rooms ^rlth the men. 

403. We stop an hour for dinner, and half an hour for tea. 

404. We cafi only compete \vith the great mercantile houses who finish and pack 

resneciallv the hitter), hy being able to work the same nuinher of houi-s as do. _ _ 

405. It is only lately that those great mei-eantile houses have commenced finislimg. 

Before that, the tLle ,4 in the Imnde of the smaller oaprtahsts. They have immense 
establishments, with ample warehouse room, where some of them keep v»t stodm 
goods. Those in onv branch of the trade keep no stock ot goods ; ivc only fimsh and 
pack w'hat is sent to us, , n i 

406. [The following nntnesses, marked by numbei-s, are yeiy respeetable workmen 

belonging to calendering, and flnisliing, .and fnslian dye-works m Manchester and Salford; 
but they all expressed a wisli that their names should not he given, as they were aU appre- 
hensive that they would he dischai-ged by their masteis if they wein known to have been 
examined by me, and given evidence favourable to the object they seek to J 

should not have inserted it were it not in entire accordance with that of all the othei 
workpeople examined. They came to me of then- own accord pd tendered their 
evidence ] [Seven out of the ten have since allowed me to insert their names] 



407 No. 1. Thojias Beackik — I work for , calenderer and finisher, Man- 

chester, employing about 100 liand-s. I went to work in 1826, I am on the committee of 
thfi Manchester Association for obtainiog tbe short time Bill to be applied to the calenderers 
and makers up of cotton goods generally. We have about 20 on the committee. 

408. We work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; have an hour for dinner, and haJl an hour tor tea, 
and leave off at 4 on Saturdays ; with .20 minutes for dinner. These are our regular hours. 
The list I give you shows the overhoux-s worked from July 29 to October 14. During 
that time nearly all the other hands worked longer hom-s than that. There are between 
40 and 50 boys under 18, and about 50 men; no females, We work in some weeks till 
12 o’clock at night for five days together, and till 8 o’clock on Saturdays. Dunng ^at 
time, we have had as many as five in a week sick from the over fatigue. The boys often 
ask to be allowed to go home earlier. 

409. We are paid weekly wages, and yet we often have little to do in the morning part 
of the day, and are oppressed with the quantity of work in the afternoon up to midnight. 
It would be much better for the master, as well as for ourselves, if we heg?m at 6 and stopped 
at 6 The merchants would soon adapt themselves to the alteration, just as they have 
with regard to the Manchester lialf-holiday; and also to another alteration, which was 
this: Tlie carts of the Hull can-iei-s used about six months ago to draw off from the 
warehouses at 10, in order to get the goods upon the railway to go by that night’s train. 
Tlie railway company altered the hours of the luggage train, aud now all those carriers 
leave the warehouses at 8 The same thing would have been done if the railway company 
had said that tbe carriers.must draw off at 6, and bring their goods so much earlier. 
This shows that, if the law were to say what the railway people said, the thing would be 



done at once. 

410. Those very long hours do not coma so often with us as they formerly did, hut 
we are always liable to them; and when they do come they are very oppressive and 
injurious, especially to the boys and young men. 

41 1 . The irregularity of the hours makes it very difficult for the boys and young men 
to get any opportunity of improving themselves in the evening. What happened to me 
happened, to ray knowledge, to plenty of others. When I was 21, 1 wanted to leaxn 
arithmetic and writing, and took out a ticket from the Manchester Mechanics Institute, 
to attend for arithmetic on Wednesday evenings, and for writing on Saturday evenings. 
I paid my 5s., and found I could only go one night during the quarter to the arithmetic 
class. After that, I paid 6d. per week for tlmee nights a week to a night school. I had 
to pay on the Monday night, and perhaps could not go again that week. I joined the 
reading room. King Street, Salford, myself, with four other young men and one hoy, of 
the same works, but, vdth the exception of Saturday night, we could go there so very 
seldom that we gave it up ; for when we might have gone, we were so tired that we were 
glad to go home and rest. All the schools and institutions of education and improvement 
are calculated, as to their hom's, for workpeople who leave off at 6 ; so that we who work 
always till 8, and often much later (it was 9 and 10 the days you were at our works), have 
very little chance of profiting by them. 



"~412. No. 2. Henet Bloee. — I have been from 18 to 20 years employed at calendering 
and makiiig up. The above evidence of the preceding witness is in every respect just 
what I am prepared to .say from my own experience. There is no doubt that all 
the men in the trade would be very glad if this Bill were to he passed into a law. 

413. No. 3. Stewxet Fletchee.— I have worked upwards of 16 years at calendering 

and finishing. I have worked for Mr. about 1 6 months at his calico works. He 

^ploys about 70 men. and boys, and a few females ; about 20 boys. We generally com- 
mence at 6, and the day is up at 6 o’clock at night, and the rest is overtime . We are making 
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full time now, but weave consklered very slack. At fii-st, when I c-oinmencpil vrc-ikiii^lseve, 
the culetiilerers worked till 11 o’clock, a regular thing, for in/oiy a inontii. The makers uji 
worked till half past 8. There were busier times than that, when the calenderers worked 
all night ; that is, those that commenced at 1 0 o’clock at night worked till 2 the next day. 
There were onl}' two or tliree boys among them. The makeis up were making the same 
houi-3, in two sets also, tlie night set working tlie same houis as the calenderers ; there were 
about f) or 8 boys in that room. Tlie meu makers up were at those times often wui-king liom 
6 a.m. tillll jxin., and sometimes 12. At another place, when I worked long hours like these, 

I was ill a month from it. yometiines there will be two or three at once off ill from the 
fatigue. At another master’s, when I was with him two years ago, we worked verj- 
much the same hours, though I have worked there all night many a night. 1 often used 
to feel great fatigue, and I have known as many as ten off from it ; and I remember once 
falling asleep on my leg.s as I was going home, and wakened with stumbling off the 
footpath. I have worked at four different places, seven years at one ; and I can speak 
for all that have any reason about them, tliat they would he glad for the sake of them 
own boys that they should not be obliged to work in that way. 

41 4. No. 4. Charles Bletherwake. — I have been a maker up in one of the calendering, 
finishing, and making up establishments of Manchester- for 12 years. I am very desirous 
that the hours of labour for boys and women shonld be restricted to 1 Oi, and I believe that 
tlrat is the general feeling in the trade. I shall be 23 this spring ; I was 1 1 years old when 
I began to work at the making up. There were about 20 boys at the hooking, at the 
same time as myself. Some were strong, and some were less so : they varj’ very much in 
strengtlr All the hookers had to do a cei-tain quantity of work to every hour, from 6 am. 
to 7 in the evening ; those were the hours of the day work ; after that we were paid 
overhoui-s. In the summer we were busiest, and are always .so now. During these busy 
seasons we work on till 8, 9, 10, up to 12. It falls very hard upon the weaker boys. I 
have often seen them sleeping, on their legs, beside their hooks, and I have done so often 
myself The weaker boys suffer in their feet, and their whole frame suffers. I have known 
at least eight in the last 12 years who have fallen into consumption, and died The friction 
of the piece, in hooking, cuts their fingers and makes them very sore, their skins being 
soft. “ Whose finger is bleeding ?” is not an uncommon exclamation, as the blood stains 
the pieces ; they then have to have their fingei-s tied up. In my place there has never 
been a female employed. The making up is all done by men. Some kinds of goods are 
too heavy for them. Fine goods can be made up, and are made up, just as neatly by 
men as by women. We oi-nament and tie with silk ribbon, and label, the very finest 
muslins, and all soi-ts of fiincy goods that are done in the trade. 

415. I prefer that my name should not be mentioned, or the firm I work for, as I should 
be apprehensive that they would discharge me, and I should be sorry to expose myself to 
the risk. 

416. No. 5. — I work for Messi-s. , fustian dye works, Manchester. Our regular 

hours are from 6 to 6, and we very seldom make overtime. Mr. does not wish 

us to work overtime. He employs about 70 to 80 men, and about 24 boys — no 
females. I have been upwards of 30 years a dyer. I have worked at esferblishments 
where they have worked from 4 a.m. till 10 at night for many nights together, but that is 
notverj' frequent now in the dye trade, though there are still masters who keep the work 
on till 8 and 10 o’clock. The Bill for shortening the houi-s for boys and females has been 
talked of many yeai-s by the men, and I think they would, as a general thing, be all very 
glad if it passed, as it would cause the work to be more regular- 

417. I would ratherbe excused from having my name mentioned, as it might do me harm 
with my master. 

418. No. 6. — I have worked eight years with my present master, in a fustian dyeing busi- 
ness. I am well acquainted with all the fustian dye works about Manchester and Salford. Out 
of the last, ten masters make very little overtime with the men, their hours being from 
6 to 6. The three or four others do make overtime with the men occasionally, not very 
often above two or three months in summer. Ten or twelve years ago there used to he a 
great deal of overtime at all these works, but it got a deal more regular after theFactoryAct 
passed. The men made a rule among themselves, which led to overtime being do ne away 
with ; and we do quite as much work now as we did before. Some of the masters 
enlarged their works, and took cn more men, when the hours were reduced. The masters 
did not suffer from this, and in a general way are prosperous. It would take no trouble 
at all to extend the regulation, and make it the law that the boys and females should 
only work from 6 to 6 ; for the work could be stopped at any moment without taking any 
harm. 

419. In all these works, the boys in the fustian dressingroom are more subject to making 
overtime than the dyers ; they have to prepare the work for the dyers, and the dyers can 
get on with their part quicker than the boys. It happens very often through all the 
year, in dressing departments, that the boys work from 6 to 8, 9, and 10, and even 12. 
It is a bad atmosphere to be in. so long, full of dust and lint, from the ftjstian cutting. 
By putting down a trifle more machinery, the masters might prevent the boys working 
overtime; and, even without adding to the machinery, it might be avoided by keeping 
more cloth dressed ready for the dyers,as there are often times when it might be done. 
A very little management would arrange all that. 
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and making ip department of a large firm in Manchester and have 
months to six years there. Oui- hour in the summer months are l™g. 

ehegin(say) Wednesday monfeg at 6. and work ,1, 



rrKfo~ShsS^^ 6 . andseldon? Ie«e offhefoto 0 i 

10. There are 60 men and 28 hoys, all of whom work the same number of hours. We 
are all most anxiously for the Bill: the boys are subsonbmg a halfpenny a we&, andthc 
men 2 d. and 3 d, to the committee of the operatives, who are endeavouring to promote the 
Bill. 

421. No. 10. James Dodd (aged 24)-States that “ three years a,go if/. 96 

over-hours in one fortnight; 64 horns a week being our regul^ hours ; making 6o -I- 66 4- 96 
= 226 houis in afortnight. I felt very poorly after that. 

422. r All the above witnesses mentioned many coses witliin their own knowledge, of boys 
and young men having been ill and off work, and who have died, from the long hours oi 
■R'ork.] 

423. John Waring. [For previous evidence, see p. 2.] — I liave seen the evidence givm 

by some of the masters and the merchants, and I wish to make some observations upon it. 
There is no necessity, under proper management, for any one set in hleach-works to 
■wait for another. It can very seldom happen, that a bleach-work is quite bare of cloth ; 
there is eeneraUy a stock in the grey room, when the markei-s go on marlang ; and they 
can work a deal faster than the dre.^sers can get through \vith it, so that the dressers 
haye never any occasion to wait. _ _ .... 11 . j i 

424. In the case of a master wishing to make a little overtime after the Act passed, he 
might, in the making up room, send away all the females and boys under 18 at 6 0 clocl^ 
and ii' there were (say) four men makers up, two of those might go on worldng the cloth 
instead of the females and boys, and the other two might make up. Men very often both 
work and make up, and can do the latter as neatly os the women. 

425. The master might also, on such occasions, employ an additional hand or two in 
hooking, so the men might make an hour or two overtime in making up, wlien there was 

^ 42C^^With shorter hours the finishers and others -would get as much the year round, 
because these busy workings cause a deal of slack workings. 

427. I do not think that, as a general rule, the mercliants make much ceremony about 
changing their bleachers, even for the finer sorts. Some few of the bleachera have got 
a n£^e° for pai-ticular finishes, and the merchants may be tied to them for tiiose; 
but as to the gi-eat mass of the trade, shirtings, jaconets, fimcy goods, beetle-doth, t-wills, 
and strong calicoes, the finishes for these can be done equally well at all places ; 
and if one bleacher will do it a trifle cheaper than another, the merchants will go to that 
bleacher. 

428. One of the great reasons of the long hom-s in the fimshmg departments is, that the 
bleaching machinery has been improved faster than the finishing, so that as much cloth 
can be bleached in. 10 hours as it would take 16 to finish. But many bleachers have 
already improved their finislfing machinery, and those that have not mi^ht get through 
the finishing in 1 0 hours if they would take on more hands or improve their machinery. 

429. It requires only a very short time to make a man a good workman in the bleaching 
business. One of the bleaching masters told me last week, that he could take a man from 
a stone-quarry, or a carter, or from any oUier common labour, and make liim a good 
bleacher or finisher in a few days' time. It is only the making up that requires a little 
teaching and practice. The la^ in the dye-works also have very simple thin^ to do, and 
can be soon learnt. 

430. Wlien the people work long hours, and so leave off late at night, they come late the 
next clay, and seldom do much before 7 or 8 , or even 9 in the morning ; so that if an 
order were wanted quick for slfipment it could be got round quite as soon by -working 
from 6 to 6 , because the people would work cheerfully and regularly all the ■^vorlring 
hours. 

431. Sometimes now, in the very slack periods, the hands leave the mastera ; and then, 
when the “ pushes” come again, they have difficulty^in getting hands. It would be better for 
botli parties if the work went on regularly. 

432. We do not tbmk the masters would discharge the females or boys if the Bill were to 
pass ; they would not like to pay men 16s. or 18s. a week, when they can get females or 
boys for 7s. or 8 s. It was just what the factory masters said ; they said the Factory 
Bill passed they should discharge all their boys and women. 

433. We are not afi-aid of foreign- competition ; thei-e is no danger of our losing any psirt 
of the trade for such a restriction of hours as we propose. We have great advantages here 
over the foreigner. First, machineryis cheaper, because made close by. Then, coals are muclv 
cheaper, and the large bleach and dye-works use 50 tons a day, some considerably more, 
costing about 3s. a ton at the pit's mouth, and 2|(i, 3d., 6 d,, up to Is., poer ton for delivery ; 
bat genei’ally some of the largest masters raise their own coal. Then, -we have plenty of, 
water-power, and water for the bleaching purposes. Then, we have got all the skill that 
is wanted in the trade. Then, we are close to -the great markets, with conveyance by rail- 
ways to nearly every bleach-work, and so from them back to Manchester and Liverpool, 
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and that in a few hours, and in. a day’s time to London if they are wanted there. "We 
think that the great bleachers ai*e much more afraid of competition at home from the 
smaller bleachers, than from abroad. _ ■. n 

434. Twoor thi’ce years ago great impi’ovements wereintroducedinto the bleaching macln- 
neiy so that order's which hefore took a week, can now be got through, at a “ push. ’ in three 
or four days, according to the weight of the cloth per piece. If, therefore, an order were to 
come to the mei'chant, a repetition of a former order, to he executed (.say) in fom- days, or 
omitted altogether, the bleacher would have to put aside some work which was not 
pressing, and turn all Iris machinery and hands to that ; and he can now do it in four 
days, whereas two or three years ago it would have taken him sis. So that tiie merchants 
in the foreign market, who know this, now want their orders executed in days,^ 
instead of six, before these improvements No order would be lost, by the limitation oi 
hours ; it could he executed by steady work between 6 and 6 

435. If Mr. Eardcastle’s plan, or anything like it, were to be adopted, of allowing work to 

be done by females and boys between half-past 5 and half-past S, but only GO hom-sa week, 
the females and boys might have done their 60 hours, in less than Eve days. That would 
be no benefit to the masters, because the machinery would be standing, and the drugs 
losing their strength, the rest of the time. . , , . 

436. The long hours at the bleaching at Mr. Hardcastle’s are occasioned by his not ha^mg 

the new macliineiy ; and all his bleaching is done by adults, who would not be interfered 
with by the Bill ■ . i x 

437. The bulk of the bleaching done in Ireland of cloth sent from here, is of a kind not 
much done here. It is of cotton cloth bleached and finished in Ireland, and stamped us 
if it w’ere linen ; and going from Ireland, it is taken without a doubt to be Irish Unen. 
It Las been much spoken about in the trade that this kind of work lias done it much 

^*^'^43s' The Table of the average working hours of a large bleaching, finishing, and dyeing 
work the year through, [see Appendix C.] shows just what we say, namely, that, take 
the year through, all the work tliat is now done can be done within the time we want, 
namely, lOi working hours, and the Saturday a half holiday, like the factories. 

439 Referring to what i.s said by Mr. Bridson (page 22) that to meet a 104 hours Bill he 
would have to employ 16 percent, more capital, he and several others have already done 
so imd much more. ’Within the last two yeans Mr. Bridson has put up a large building 
for calendeiinf', manrrling, and drying, and improved other parts of his works as well. 
Mr. Slater, Mr. Cross, Mr. Blair, Mr. Eden, who are all piincipal bleachers, have laid 
out large sums in improved machinery and adilitional buildings, aU within the last two 
or three years, and are quite prepared for a 104 hours Bill. , - 

4-LO The dyers about Bolton, and also about Manchester, as it is, generally work from 6 
to 6 ; about Manchester, they have a half hoHday on Saturday ; at Bolton, they leave off 

at 5 on Saturdays. , , x i i 3 

441. If in consequence of the Bill passing, some boys and females were to be discharged, 
the boys would Lave no difiicnity in getting situations ; boys ai-e much called for m all 
these manufacturing districts. Females are very mucli wanted too ; even m the worst 
times as their labour is cheap it is much wanted. ... i a - i • i xi 

442 However many you were to examine, through the bleaching and imishing, and the 
dye works it would only he a repetition of what has been stated by the witne&ses already 
examined • they all tell one tale ; the masters say they would be a little mconvemenced, 
and the operatives state that they would be very much benefited. 

443. Mr. Dorrington (Evidence, p. 35) refers to the present great demand lor a certam low 
class of cloths for the Levant, in consequence of the war ; and he fears that, if we had a 104 
hours Bill a portion of the present demands would not be executed, and would be lo.st to this 
country. This might be so for a short time ; but if the demand continued, other bleachers 
would soon know it, and turn their minds to producing the ^e kiud of finish that those 
two or three now do with that class of goods. There is no likelihood, even if anj part ot 
such cloth went out grey, that it would be bleached and finished m the Levant, as it 
would Like a month to bleach, and could not be finished without ealeudermg machine^, &c., 
which they have not got, and which would be expensive for them. If it is po^ible tor 
two or three bleachers to finish in a particular way suitable to the Levant market, it is 
surely possible for more ; and would surely be done if tbe demand, instead of being only 
brought on by the war, became permanent. 

444. Also, if the rebellion in China were suddenly to cease, and the demand tor goods lor 

that market, which has been slack, were to rise up again, and seem _iikely to be i^rmanent, 
thebleachera, &c., would extend their machinery to meet it, supposing they co^d not do so 
after having the hours for females and hoys limited by Act of Parliament. The bleachers 
should not forget that a deal of their expenses would be curtailed under a 1 0 hours Bill, by 
less drugs being nece^aiy ; and their machinery would be running always to advant^, 
instead of now running sometimes many hours for a few hands, and gas burning also; 
and all the clerks and servants, including managers, better able to attend to their work 
than they are now. t. 

445. As for orders being lost to the Peru or any other market,^ as Mr.Domngton Iwrs, by 
reason of an order not being able to be executed for a certain ship, we do not fear that any 
such markets would be lost; for if the trade were likely to continue from tbere being a 

F 3 
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regulaj demand, they -would get the goods first or last. That ai-gument is tiie same as this : 
If i hoy -was selling oranges in a st-reet in Manchester, and -was away -when a man -went by 
•who -wanted to buy some, it does not follow that fe-wer oranges -would be sold ; the man 
-who -wanted some -would find them at the comer of some other street So it -would be 
■with such a market as Peru, mentioned by Mr. DoiTington. Other merchants might have 
received orders to send out goods to that market, and -would get them from some othei’ 
ble ach er, though not the one employed by Mr. Dorrington ; and the supplying of them 
would not be lost to England. 

446. We do not think that the bleach-masters ai-e so much at the mercy of the foreign 
markets as they themselves believe. They have much more to encounter from their 
competition with each other. should not listen to any proposition for a compro- 
mise of what we are asking for, as we are asking for nothing out of reason. If there 
were to he a power of extending tl:e hours beyond 6 o’clock, it would be nearly always 
acted upon, and we do not see why we should he required to -work longer hours than other 
trades. Many trades regulate themselves to 10 working hours a day, such as the 
joiners, mechanics, smiths, engineers, painters, plasterers, masons, watchmakers ; in fact, 
almost'all trades ; and we should have been the same but for the number of women and 
cliildren in bleach and dye-works. The masters can, through the parents, compel the 
females and children to work those extra bourn, but they cannot compel the men, 
■where the females and children are not wanted with them. The la-w is, in reality, 
requii-ed to protect the children and women against -their parents, &a ; but it must be 
borne in mind, that the pai-ents are compelled to send them by their employers, the 
master bleachera, &c. With these the custom is established of yielding to the masters in 
our trades ; and besides, boys and girls are not required in the others. Nothing but 
legislative interference can protect the women and children, as lias been found in the 
factories and print-works. 

447. Ellen Jackson (Me^rs. Ridgway’s Bleach and Dye Works, Bolton).-! have been at 
work five years in the pasting department. The hours generally are from 6 am. till past 8 ; 
and when we are busy, till 9. Sometimes we are off half a day in the week, and sometimes 
a whole day. I am often very fatigued, and last year I was off six weeks with a low fever 
brought on fi'om fatigue. I should, indeed, like the hours to be shortened. 

448. [Alice Howarth gave the same account of her houi-s of work in the same room, and 
said they very seldom left off as early as 6, it was oftener between 7 and 8. Her feet 
very often get raw.] 

449. Anne Cald"WELL (between 16 and 17, very undersized). — Works often till past 6 
from 6 a.m. Has sore feet sometimes ; her fether is working here, and earning about 
\l. le.per week the year through. [She looked pale and thin.] 

450. Mart Ann Arthur (under 13). — Has been at work in the room about a year. 
[Very thin and pale.] Her father earns 15s. a week, and pressed the manager to ^low 
her to work. 

451. [The rest of the girls in the room (six) looked strong and healthy ; also the nine 
boys. 

452. The hours generally from 6 to 6, sometimes 6 to 7 and 8. Sometimes they do not 
come till 7 or 8 in the morning. 

453. In the making up room for the fancy department flight muslins, <Sic.) the hours are 
from 6, 7, and 8, seldom later than to 6. Two girls about 1 6 and upwards, and six girls 
about 12 and 14, all healthy looking. Two females were in the clamping-room (very heated 
atmosphere), and were succeeded by two othei-s, who worked all night.] 

454. Mr. JohnN. Slater (of the firm of G. and J. Slater, Bleachers and Finishers, Duns- 
car). — We pay our bleachers by the day, and they never make ten hours a day, though some- 
times a few of them may have to stay later than 6 o’clock, or one or two may come before 
6 a.m. and leave off before 6 p.m. The finisliers are aU on piece-work, and theii- hours are 

■ irregular, beginning from 6 to 7 : but when individuals are kept later for some purpose, 
they come to -work later accordingly in the morning. We do not compel them to come 
punctually, as we get our work done in the time it is wanted. W’hen we are busy, 
they work sometimes later ; but, as a rule, at these works the females and boys are not 
pushed to get through their -work rapidly, they generally take it easily, and are obviously 
in good health. 

436. My experience is, perhaps, as great as any in the trade, as I served my time as a 
working man. My principal objections to interference by Act of Parliament with the labour 
of women and children are, that we cannot regulate the quantity of work that we have to 
do ; next, that we wish to have the power of working over hours, especially if anything 
goes -wrong -with the machinery, or -water runs short; hut if we were "to stand over them,” 
we could get the work done in a much shorter time than they now take to do it in. 

456. Our people can ail read, and ail can -write more or less. We have a lending library, 
and the books are much read. We have also a public park, and various amusements are 
much entered into by our people. 
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457. Mary Ann Smith.— Last Saturday it was my birthday. I was 12 years old. I have 
been workinc» here going on three years ; sometimes cutting for the plaiting machine, 
then hooking and now doubling and hooking. Mc»t times I begin, work at 7 and leave 
off at 7 ; that is, when we are slack. "Wlien we are busiei- we b^in at 6 and leave off at 
7 andS. In busiest times we begin at 6 and go on till 10, and sometimes 11, as we 
have for the last week, — perhaps ten days. Monday night X went on till half-past 1 2 ; 
on Saturday we stopped at 5; on Friday night we stopped at half-past 11, we began 
at 6. I came here two months before races (Whitsuntide i*aces) nearly three years ago. 
Sis times in that time, I have worked fi'om 6 in the morning till half-past 2 the next. 
Once I worked from 6 one morning till 6 the next moniing. My father works in the 
stove,* in the nest roonL I have to rub my instep every night before I can get my clogs 
off. The skin cracks, and I cannot abide sometimes. One of my fingei-s is gathering from 
being cut by the selvage, and the other is running. The last time was last winter. They 
are worst when I am hooking, and they wear through 

458. Amelia Wood (15 next July). — I have been at this work (hooking) about three 
yeai'S. We oftenest begin at 5 or 6 in the morning and offcenest leave off at 11 or 12, 
except in the slack times ; we are not often slack. Sometimes we do not leave off till 3 or 4 
in the morning ; it was not so very long since. My fingers are often very bad ; the cloth 
wears them through. My feet are sore oftenest in the warm weather. 

459. [All in the room work the same number of hours, makers up and stampers ; three 
women, 15 girls from 10 up to 16, and seven men.] 

460. [Mary Greenhalgh gave a similar statement to the above ; said she bad worked la.st 
Friday night hut one, from 6 a.m. till half-past 2 the next morning ; it was a good 
while since she worked so long before.] 

461. Mart Anne Vickers. — I am going on 16. I have been employed at this work 
three years the fir.st Monday in March. My fingera are sore when we are busy, and my feet 
are sometimes sore ; and my ancles are sometimes painful, and they do not swell much 
only in summer. 

462. Mary Greenhalgh (Mr. Wbowell’s Bleach-Works, Two Brooks, Bury).— We start 
at half-past 6 a.m. and leave off at 11 at night. This has being going on for two years. 
On Fiiday night a- set conies on at 10 o clock and works till Saturday at 5. The 
set that comes on Saturday morning at 6 works till Saturday night at 1 2 ; they start 
again at 1 o’clock on Sunday night. This has been so for two years, ah the time that 
I have been here. We have in this room nine women and 21 girls, nine of whom 
are under IS. i\ll these work tlie same number of hours. All the girls are alwaj-s 
complainin<r of their legs aching and their feet being sore, and some are frequently off 
from illness ; there are always one or two off in consequence of long hom*s and worki^ 
at night. I have talked to them many a time about the hours being shortened bke the 
factories. They wish that time would come. They said that, if they did earn less, the 
monev would do them as much good as what they eara now, as it takes so much better 
meat, and also medicines, to keep them something like up to their work. Thej would 
have time aiso to work for themselves at home, in doing house work and making and 
mending for ourselves. We have now to pay people for cooking for us, and hringmg our 
meals, all which we could do ourselves with the short time, besides being much more 
healthy ; and even on the Sabbath they lie in bed often tftl dinner hour, they are so 
after the week’s work ; so that we have "very little time to improve oui'selves, eith^ 
Sunday or week days. The Uttle ones very often fall asleep standing to their work 
They fall fast asleep standing before their hooks. I have to keep them awake ; and my 
heart is so sore for them, that I cannot speak to them. I have worked at bleach-works, 
in the finishing room, twenty years, and it has always been so in all the works where 
I have been. 

463. Mart Law. — I am going on 13. I have been working here near two years. My 
feet were always sore in summer, they were blood raw at bottom, and my ankles are swelled 
with a deal of pain. 

464. [All the women and nearly all the girls, who had worked here any time, said they 
had bad swelled ankles and sore feet] 

465. Mr. "Whowell. — Mary Greenhalgh has been off work from time to time, she was 

three or four days off work . , 

466. [She stated that she had been off work once from having the qmnsey, and once tor 
two days, then one day, and then three days ; and the year before about the same.] 

467. Mr. Whotsxll.— W e have from 14 to 20 young girk tambouring (marl^ figures 

on muslin). They are down all day, and have no fatigue ; they go to their dinner 

for an hour. They generally come at 7 and 8, and generally give over at 7 or 8. 



* Average earnings, per weefe, 24s., the year through. 
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468 I started tliese -works about four years since. We go on night and day whenever we 
have work. It has happened that we have been very slack for a Jj^-ve h^ 

nothing to do. We have gone night and day for the last 12 months. I have about 220 
hands. Of these, between 30 and 40 are females, and 10 to 20 boys. 

469. The first set begums on Monday morning at 2 o clock a,m. and works till 2 p.m. 

They are ordered to come at 1, but they come irregularly. ^ , 

470. We have more than two full sets, but not three sets, .so that the 24 hours are 
divided between rather more than two sets. 

471. This applies to all the people employed. xx i- i • 

472 The e^dence of Mary Greenhalgli has been read to me, and my attention having 
been called to tbe statements of all the other girls in the room made to you, I positively 
contradict it. 

473 Oliveb Orjierod. — I am book-keeper to Mr. Whowell. [His office is close to the 
inaldn<t up room]. The first set in the making up room begins work at 6 am. ^d m a 
general way they make 15 hom-s a day. When I leave the office at 8, 9, and 10 o doclc 

*^' 47 rpS?of*the\econdset will come at 2 o'clock p.m., and they will make about the same 
equal time as the others. I should say so, but the exact hours they leave ofl I do not 
know. 



475. Mr. ■Who'STELL. — I should be sorry to make any misrepresentation as to tbe hours, 
but I do not look after them myself; I leave it to my manager, who at present is not here. 
The hours ai'e a matter of arrangement among themselves, and it does not matt^ to 
me a halfpenny whether they work short hours or long. If their horns were reduced, we 
must employ so many more. This is the top and bottom of it. 

476. [I have no doubt that Mr. Whowe,ll was not aware, until his attention was called 
to it as above, of the exact number of hours that his work-people were actually at their 
work. In several other bleach-works I found tbe same thing to be the case, the hours 

being more within the cognizance of the manager.] x i i j 

477. Mr. Whowell having mentioned to me that he had establimed a night school, and 

fitted up a room for Divine Service for the people in his employ, I visited the building 
with him ; and took down upon the spot the foHowing, wliich is very creditable to the 
parties concerned. , _ , , , mi i 

478. We have a night school for our children, and a Sunday school, ihe people are 
healthy ; and we are careful to prevent any improprieties going on in the works. 

479. I have fitted up a room for an evening and Sunday school, in -vyhich also we have 
Divine Service twice on Sundays, and three times on the last Sunday in the month. The 
room -will hold 100 comfortably, and we have had 140 ; the general attendance is about 
that. Sometimes we have a neighbom-ing clergyman to perform the service, but on other 
occasions it is performed by Mr. Wallace, one of my clerks, -who also supeiintends the 
Sunday school *Mr. Wallace also delivers a discourse eveiy Sunday afternoon, and an 
extra one ihe last Sunday in the month. Many of the parents of the children coma We 
have a good supply of books, and we take boys and girls from the alphabet to the Bible. 
We bave a seraphine for aiding the singing. At the night school, the boys come two 
nights, and the girls two. They learn reading, -writing, and cyphering ; and some get as 
far as ’fractions. [The regulations for the school have been veiy well drawn up by 
Mr. Wallace.] 



480. Mr. Sedden, Breigbtmet Bleach-W orks. — I have been engaged in tlie bleadi-trade for 
a considerable number of years. One of my principal objections to le^lation regarding 
tbe bleach-works is, that our machinery woffid be liable to the inspection of persons who 
do not undei-stand machinery ; also of persons locally connected, who might be open, 
without being conscious of it, to local influences. 

481. The inspection of the machinery might be made unobjectionable, if a practical and 
competent person were called in, from a distance, to judge whether tbe machinery was 
dangerous which an inspector represented to be so. 

482. I amthemoreindinedto this opinion now, because of what has been going on lately 
with regard to the machinery of factories. It is unpleasant to be brought up before the 
maristrates by the opinion of gentlemen not practically versed in machinery. 

483. As regards the limiting the hours of labour for females andboys, our practice always 
has been not to go on later than 10 ; we profess to begin at 6 ; but in cold weather it is 
difficult to get them at work so early. My opinion is, that by working steadily from 
6 to 10 we get through more work than those do who sometimes work their people for 
24 houa-s together for one or two days ; they must be soon exhausted, and even -with two 
sets they often work 16 hours each set ; half a set working -with -the previous set. 

484. According to the experience of my works, we go on at these hours (frum 6 or 7 to 
10), sometimes a week only, sometimes a month, sometimes two months ; seldom for two 
months together -without intermission ; at other times of the year, the work varies from 
6 to 6, from 6 to 8, or from 6 to 10. 

48 5. Our meal times are, haif-an-hour for breakfast, an bom* for dinner, and half-an-bour 
for tea * but we are not particular to a few minutes, so that we seldom begin work till a 
quarter-of-an-hour late after each meal. 
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486. It does not follow that all the girls and boys are going on. Trithout interruption the 
whole day ; sometimes they are waiting for the other sets. Supposing the hours were 
limited, we should be particular not to let them lose time after meal hours, and we should 
arrange to keep the makers up always going with cloth ready from the sets before 
them ; so that no doubt there would be much more work done per hour. 

487. "We do not like these sudden orders from manixfacturers (which are almost exclusively 
for the shipping trade), which make us work in fits and starts, and I would much sooner 
that the trade was more regular. If the hours were to be limited, we might not he able 
to get through an order in the same time as we do now ; but very often these small 
lots, to be done in a short time, cost us more in extra coal, overtime to the day hands, 
gas, ire., than we get for the bleaching. We might, if the hours were limited, sometimes 
lose a portion of an order ; we should he cautious in taking cloth that we knew we could 
not get through, we should only take what we knew we could i-etum in the time specified 
by the merchant. The other part of the order, or the whole of it, might go to another 
bleacher. But another time we should come in for the portions of ordere that another 
bleacher could not do. If the hours were to be curtailed, we should aE probably he kept 
more regularly at work ; and if the merchant still wanted an order executed, which would 
oblige us to woi’k unreasonable hours, and employ adxilt hand.?, an extra price would be 
asked. 

488. An extra 10 per cent. upon, the bleaching, which would be an important rise to us, 
would be a mere trifle compared with the selling price of the cloth, it might be one per 
cent.. But the price of cloth in the Manchester market varies more than that almost 
every week ; sometimes as much as five j>er cent., and more than that, when the markets 
are in an excitable state. 

489. 1 should wish to add that, notwithstanding the occasional long hours, the health of 
the people (men, boys, and females) employed in bleaching-works is generally good. I must 
nevertheless admit, that for the young, especially for growing girls, those, at all events, that 
are not the strongest, such long hours as they occasionally work must be, in many 
instances, prejudiciaL The shorter hours would be better for them if we could have them 
regular, and also, I think, better for the employers. We should have less wear and tear 
of machinery while a few hands only were at work. 

490. There has been a great improvement in this neighbourhood since I liave known it 
(upwards of 20 years) as respects education and the desire for it, and in the habits of the 
people, and shorter hours would give them the opportunity of still further improvement ; 
a certain proportion of those now better inclined would take advantage of it, and it 
would open the way to a still fui'ther improvement in these families as they grow up. 

491. Elizabeth Edge.— I am 14 years of age. I have worked here four years. Three 
months since I worked two nights and two days. I slept four hours the first morning, 
and not at all the next night. I worked twice in the fancy room, hooking, ail night long 
about five mouths since. I have very often worked till 12. My feet and ankles are 
often sore. If you could have seen my feet last night, they were swelled all over. 

492. Mary Brooks (12 years old). — Worked “when the skin was off my feet very 
badly.” 

493. Mart EoTmvELL (20). — I have been very plagued with my ankles swelling lately. 

494. [There are 1 3 females in this room ; all gave a veiy .similar aceount of themselves, 
and said they had been long “ waiting for” the short hours. On reading over the evidence 
of the last three witnesses to the following witness, he assented to its correctness.] 

495. Richard Massey. — I am at the head of the finishing depixrtment. I have been in 
tliis department of these bleach-works 34 years. Our hours here ai’e, for neaily six months 
during the year, from 15 to 16 hours a day. We are one of the most regular places in 
the ti^e. I have under me in this room five men, six boys, and thirteen women and 
girls. We all very much want the short time Bill passed. They have all paid their Id. 
a week to help to get it. Ever}' one says they would like it, though they earned less. 
They will say the same everywhere. Though some of them look healtliy, others do not ; 
and they show the effect of the long houra I see them go worse by degrees, and look pale 
and sickly, like some of these. When they cannot stand the workthey have to go, and put 
themselves to something easier. The strong ones stand it for a long time. 

496. They must all haveanextrameal when they workfrom 6tol0. If they have tea at 
5, and then go on working from half-past 5 till 10, they must have sometliing before they 
go to bed. That would be saved by the short time ; and you cannot eat the same 
common food as you can when you work shorter hours. It makes several sliiUings a week 
difference to every young girl, and indeed to all of us. 

497. My firm opinion is that, if we had the short time Bill, we should get through neariy 
as much work in the week as we do now with the long hours. 

498. [In the ckmping (drying) room, which is neces«irily very warm, two females work 
from 6 to 8, and two more succeed them and work all night. One of the former said 
they requir^ five meals a day.] 
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i99 Messw. Hollins & Co., Tootal Bridge Bleafili-Worka, Bolton. T 

500 We employ about 80 bands ; of these 15 are females, and 16 boys under 18. I have 

been for 30 year.^ engaged in bleach-works, and for the last four years ^ ^ 

501 Oiu- hours of work for the last twelve months have been from 6 a.m. till about 10 at 
ni«ht generally for all, large and small ; sometimes earlier, especially on Saturdays, when 
nig&t, generauy loi j , s t nnHOcp longer hours, and I think that they are not 

wofitaWe dtherto man or master. About 9 o'clock the females and boys begin to show 
prohtabie « ™ j ^ interfered to prohibit the exercise of 

time Bill I tliinlc there would be some difficulty in workmg a ten hom-s Bill, paiticulaily 
Sa p“ce as Ito, became of the heavy maehmery. In comequence o fte wght 
oftheinaelimeiTinallhleach-works, itis liable to break and get ont of order, and to 
came stoppages’^f an bom or two a day. The fiictory maobmery being so mncb bgMer 
and more Lcurately made, is not so liable to these acoidente. I think if a ten boms Bill 
nasses we ought to be allowed to make up lost tune. If, for mstanoe, we lost Sve hours 
to any one day, I should prefer being able to make ttos up by an hour a day ; I 
it wotod be better than being allowed to make it np aU m a day, because it might lea 

50 ?T t^loms'Bm also be very injurious to small works like this, unless we 

could entend them sufficiently to make up for the loss of boms. Five or ten per cent upon 
a paying price for bleaching, &e., snob as we have m good times, might enable us to meet 

‘’'sofwe have no very little gh-ls here ; where I worked formerly. I used always to send 
the little ones home at 8 o'clock. I am very particular m watolung to see if the hom-s of 
work have a bad effect upon their health ; and if it appears to he so, I send them home 
tor a few days. All our young men are very well m health. It is very seldom that any 
of them are iU. It they shonld he, they leave work for a little tune, and come hack to it. 

oOd Ltdia NlGffriNGALE. — Eight years here. Ankl es often swelled, and feet ofleu so 
sore that the skin comes off with my stockings. My sister has been off work many times, 
ill foomtbe long hours. 

505. Ellen Beake (16).— I have often been off mj work ; the doctor said it was from 
my workmg such long hours. 



606. Saeah Settle (15).— Ankles always swelled in summer. 

507. James Edge.— Had been off bis work a little before Christmas, for five days, “ from 
the work" 

608. James Street. — Off a week since Chi'istmas, “from the hard work. 



509. [All the rest, when Tasked, gave a similar account of themselves, and they ail said 
they wished for the short time Bill “ very much." 

510. No young boys in the bleaching department. One only helow 14.] 

511. J£r. John Whitehead, Elton and Wahnersley, near Bury. — We bleach, dye, and 
finish heavy or strong goods. We employ about SOO bands altogether, At Walmersley we 
have an establishment for yam-bleaching, where we have about 60 to 70 hands, of whom 
about 25 to 30 are girls and women, and about twelve boys. Here we have only about 
ten females, and about 30 to 40 boya Our hours of work for the bleachers and finishers, 
from September to March, are from 6 to about half-past 8. This occurs three nights a 
week generally, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Eridays. On Tuesdays and Thursdays we 
work from 6 to 6, on Saturdays we stop at 4. Here we work by the day. 

512 At Walmersley, the bleachers (men and boys) do not make much above ten hour’s 
to the’day, and two for meab, ie., from 6 to 6; the girls, about eleven on an average, from 
6 to 7. Some work from 7 a.m. tfil 8. p.m. This is in making np the yam. It is very 
nice easy work for females. 

513. We object very much to any hmitation of hours for the females or boys, as we 
jt would be very injurious to us, in consequence of the irregularity of the orders. 

In the spring and summer months we may not have the hands half employed. 

514. In the dyeing department we are at work in busy times generally from 6 to 9. In 
this department we have about 20 to 30 boys. We might be much inconvenienced 
by a ten hours BDl being applied to the dye-works, because, if we find that a piece 
does not come up to pattern, we have to re-dye it, and time is therefore lost. The order 
could not be execxited within the time we had engaged to do it The goods woidd 
have to wait till the next day if we were limited to time. Sometimes, in a case like 
that, we should have to work till 9 or 1 0 o'clock to complete them. This is not a very 
fi-equent occurrence, but what we are always liable to. 

515. I think if the Bill were confined to regulating the hours of females only, it would 
not as far as we are concerned, do so much harm; we should substitute boys for them, 
wliere it was required. We should have to dismiss only a very few girls. 
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516. In the making-up department at Walmersley, where we employ most girls, we 
should have to take on more of them. We have nearly 30 girls in that department. We 
should only have to substitute boys for the ten girls who now do the stitching. On .an 
average, in our busy time those ten girls are at work only three days in the week for the 
long hours, i.e.. from 6 till lialf-pasb 8 or 9. Tiiese are governed by the machinery; they 
stitch the cloth for that, so that as we cannot speed the machinery any foster, we cannot 
take on more hands there. 

317. If we are to have an Act we should better accommodate ourselves to it by coming to 
the stinted time graduall}- ; as, for example, the first year after the Act passed, the hours 
inif'ht be from 6 to 8 ; the next year, from 6 to 7 ; the third year, from 6 to 6. That 
would give time for orders fi-om abroad to be regulated by it. It would be less felt by 
the trade tbauifit came all at once. We .should prefer that the ordex-s should be more 
distributed, so as to g^ve us less slack work. 

518. A change to the short hours, including the boys as well ns the girls, would work 
very badly for a time ; it would put us to a gi-eat deal of inconvenience and expense, but 
it is not an insurmountable difficulty. 

.319. Ajieua Farnworth and Alice Wood (Mr. T. Cross, Bleach- Works'! .said, they 
worked generally from 6 or 7 to 8 or 9 ; when they %vere busy, a few tinie.s from i and 
5 a.m. ; and that they had never been off work for sickness, or laid had .sore feet orswellwl 
ankles. 

520. Margaret RadCLIFFE said, that the lioiu-s were the same as the above, but that 
sometimes she could rest for ten minute.s or a quarter of an hour during_ the day. She 
had been off work very little. In summer she sometimes has sore foot. She wcai-s clogs, 
and is better when she wears shoes instead. 

321. Betty Farnworth. — Had never been oft' her work, but ha.s Ii.ad soi'e feet in 
summer, though she sometimes -wore shoes. 8he would like the short time Bill though she 
would earn less. 

522. Eliza Pen'DT.tbf.bt — Had never been ill or had swelleil ankles or sure feet, but 
thought the short hour.s would be better for them. 

523. Sarah Southwcuith. — I superintend the stretching in the calendering and mang- 
ling department. I have thi-ee girls under me. The hours for the last six or eight months 
have been from 6 till 10 and lOi and 11, according to the work. All ia this place 
begin at the same time and go on to the same time. We have very seldom any leisui-e 
diming the day. We have to work very hard ah the day through. I have gone home 
many a time for the fatigue from the long hours. It is not from the damp house, but 
from the long hours. I have been here about 12 months. I am -iO yeiir.s of age. 
At fii-st when I came we had very little work, and msedto go home at about i in the 
afternoon. 

52-i. [There are five boys in this room and seven men.] 

525. James Thornton. — I have been here two years. When I finst came we had not 
work for more than two or three hours a day for .about 12 mouths. ^ I used to earn 2 a and 
2s. 6il a day. Then we began work from breakfast time to 5 o'clock for about tlnee 
months. For the last nine months the hours have been from about 7 till 10. We keep agate 
all that time except meal times. Two or three times last month we have had to stop 
two or three or four hours or more waiting for clotli, and had to fetch those hours up ; 
we are fetching some time up now, and work till! 0 or half-past 10 and 11, never after 11. 

626. I shoufd not like the short time because, if we could not have worked after houi-s 
lately, we should not have earned more than 3s. for a whole week. We have to work 
after 6 in consequence of waiting for the cloth. This slack time, when we could have 
earned only 3«. for the week, may have happened from the frost or from something going 
wrong. 

527. [No females or boys employed in the clamp room]. 

528. Wm. Farnworth. — I superintend the crofters (bleachers). We are three men and 
nine lads. We can generally get through, between 6 and 5 or 6 and 6 (when we are very 
busy, to 7 ', all the cloth that can be finished in a day. It would be very awkwai-d for 
the boys to be obliged to be stopped at 6. It would be most awkward when we had to 
stop for cloth from the railway for a shipping order, or at a slack time when cloth might 
be sent us and wanted back in a few days. But when we have cloth in store ready, we 
could arrange the horn’s so as to get tlirough the day’s Avork by 5 o’clock. ^Tbis is tlw 
common state of things, the others are exceptions. I would i-ather have time to Iwk 
after the cloth in the bleaching, it is likely to bo better done than when we are pushed. 

529. James Kay ' Messrs. J. Smith, junr., & Co., Great Lever). — I am foreman of the 
making-up and packing. 
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580. We bleacli and finish the doth for Messrs. Horrocks. of Preston. It is chiefly for 
the home market. Wears not much employed for the sluppinghnsineM. Onihrars, when 



we are husy, are seldom longer than tom 6 to S, eometimes We^^ 10. ^ We me not 
particular as to i 
•working tliose ho 
they seldom have 
of them do not h( 
fixed for starting. 



are sexaum iuxihcx ^ , i t 

particular hs to the hours of meals ; we may calculate the meal-time at 4 hours. In 
SSL those hours, tom 6 to 8, while they are at work they keep on pretty qmddy ; 
Uiey ^dom have to wait one for Uie other. They do not come iimictnal y at 6. Many 
rf tticm do not begin tm half-past 6. There is generally haU an hour lost after the time 



"^631 If the short time Bill was to pass we should make them a.11 come punctually and 
only hWel^ hour for meals, so that we should save two hours. Talang the average of last 
year, they did not work more than 10 hours. 

.53« Ann misoN— I came at 3 o’clock on last Friday morning, and worked till 

between Sand 9 on Saturday evening. All of us were working the same time 14 girla 

I amnearly 14. I have been here two or three years. It is a gi-eat while since I worked 
SO lono- We worked till 10 o’clock on Thursday mght, and came at hall-past i ihursday 
morninc : on Wednesday T came about 5 o’clock and worked tiU 9 or 10 ; on Tuesday 
it was, I think, 5 o’clock in the morning when I came, and we worked on. very late that 
night’ We have often been agate this way. 



583. Alice Mason. — We came at 4< o’clock on IViday morning and worked till about 
half-past 10 that night. We came again on Saturday morning at half-past 3 smd worked 
till about 8 on Saturday night We have at times, when we were busy, been agate as 
louf^. I always have sore feet in summer time from working so long. My legs ache with 
standing so long, and going so first with hooking. 



534. Ruth Pollet. — I am just turned IS. I came to work on Friday morning at 3, 

and worked on till 11 at night. On Saturday it -was half-past 3, and we left off at 8. On 
Thursday it was half-past 4, and went on till 10. I was doing the work (hooking) quick 
all the time. 



535. Martha Norris.— I am going on 22. Worked the same hours, and had often 
done so here before. 

536. Anne Stone. — I am 19. I have been here three yeans. All this last week nearly 
we have been working those long hours. The week before it wiva pretty nearly as long. 
Mylegsache much with the work, aye very often; sometimes more than other times; and 
my feet are often sore winter’ and summer. 

637. John Makyn.— I am 25. I have worked here about 1 5 yeans. The long hours we 
sometimes work make us thin, and are not good for our health, I do not think but that 
the short time Bill would do us good. 



538. Catherine Horrocks. — I am turned 14 on Saturday. Last Saturday, Friday, and 
Thursday, and Tuesday, and Monday, I came to work at half-past 4, and 4, and 5, and 
worked till, I cannot exactly tell, but it was 9 and 10, and it was IT on Friday night. 



539. Thos. Makyn.— I shall he 18 in July. The hom-s that the little girls say they worked 
are con-ect. I worked the same with them. It is not often that we work so long. It is 
commonest to work from 6 till 6, 7, 8, 9, and not often later. I should like to have the 
short time Bill because it would be better for the health of the lads. I have not been ill 
above once or twice ; it was a good bit since. 



540. James Kay (liaving heard the above evidence read over).-That of Catherine 
Horrocks is the most exact. The others have not kept in their minds so exactly the 
precise hour at which they have come. The hours have not much varied for the last fort- 
night, but we are working longer now than is at all common. It sometimes happens 
that one or two of the women may liave an hour or two in the day to themselves besides 
their meals ; but the little girls, Rutli Pollet, Ellen Blakeley, and Catherine Horrocks, 
go on steadily. It is as much as they can do to keep up. The strong women can get on 
ahead with their work. 

541. Richard Holden (Mr. Horridge’s Bleach-Works, Raikes, Bolton), — lam foreman 
of the makers-up and ealenderers. 

642. We employ about 120 hands. The hours of work for the last six mouths have been 
from between 6 and 7 in the morning to 9 and 10 at night, seldom later. 

543. Ellen Hodson. — I have worked here seven years. I have a sister at home ill now 
■with had legs from working so long. She works at the same table -with me. I have been 
iU myself lately. The short time Bill will do us all good. 

544. Louisa Olive. — ^My feet swell and my ankles pain me often ; and I am as tired 
when I get up in the morning often as I am when I go to bed at night. I was 17 last day 
of January. I do not care how soon we have the short time Bill. . 
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545. Mary Shelcross. — We have -worked for some months from 6 till 9 and 10 each 
night. My legs have been very bad from standing for so long hears. We have a man and 
a gii-1 off no-w from the long hours ; her name is Alice Hodson. The girl has rhe-umatism 
in her legs. We want the short time very much. Sometimes my ankles s-well so much 
I can hardly get home at night. 

546. Jaxe Hagwell. — Many times my ankles swell, and I am unwell from the -work. I 
should indeed like the short hours. We know nothing here, we work so long, 

547. Kichaf© Holden.— Alice Hodson is not able to stand the long hours. She has a 
weakly constitution. 

.548. We generally begin in the stiffeniug place at 6 o’clock and go on till 8, hut we 
could get through it all between 6 and 6 We should take on another hand or two. We 
are not very particular as to a few minutes or quarter of an hour at meal -times, or about 
coming punctually at 6. We should have to keep going more regularly throughout the 
day. 

549. We have 14 females here, no young girls. 

550. [I asked nearly all these and received the same answer, namely, that they thought 
the hours too long, though there were longer hours at other places.] 

Fustian Dyers (some dyeing Calicoes also). 

551. Mr. J. Grime (Messrs. S. and T. Ashton, Broughton Dye-Works, Salford.)— I am 
manager of these works. We bleach and dye fustians, and print fustians occasionally ; 
we bleach and dye only for ourselves. Oiir manufactory is at Bamsbottom, near Bury; 
we employ between 200 and 300. Our hours of work are from 6 to 6, with occasional 
overtime, but never going beyond 8 o'clock in the evening. We dye all kinds of colours. 
TTiere is no difficulty in arranging the work so as to stop p-unctually ai 6, or at any other 
time. If we knew that we should have to stop at a given time, we could arrange so that no 
mischief should arise. We have about 50 boys under 18. We very seldom go on 
beyond 6. 

552. We do not -n’ork forthe general trade. We always have a stock of goods beiore- 
hand, so that we can calculate the time we shallreqnire to prepare them. We can adapt 
our labour to the quantity of goods we have to bring forward. 

653. The firms which work for the geneinl trade are not so well able to do so, as they 
are liable to sudden ordei-s. 



554. Mr. John LAXcASTiat. — Ibavebeen engaged in fustian dyeing upwards of 24 years 
as a principal. I dye calicoes also ; we dye all sorts of calicoes. We never make more 
than 104- houra a day, except perhaps for a -week or two in a year. We arrange all the 
cloth so’as just to stop at 6 o’clock -without anything taking any barm. There is no 
difficulty at aU about that matter. I think 10^ houm quite long enough for men and boys 
to work. They are tired when they have done, and are very anxious to give over. 

555. 1 ^^' 0 ^k for the general trade, and am subject to shipping orders ; i workfor the 
home trade and foi'eign, just as it comes. 

556. I have genei*ally more than 230 men and hoys in my employ. 

557. There is no reason that -what I do others should not do in the same branch 

of business. , 

558. We do not exceed those hours from 6 to 6, even when -we are busy; we take 

time to do it. , . x-l ^ 

559. I thinkitmust be more profitable to keep going onsteadilyin tbatway, thanto 
work long hours overtime. 

560. Mr. Schofield, Mr. Dewhurst, and Mr. Worrell all work these regular hours, and 
are in the general trade like myself, and dye both calicoes and fustians. Indeed, all -the 
houses in the fustian dyeing trade in this neighbourhood work from 6 to 6 as a general n-ue 
(stopping half an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner), and always have done since 
I -was a boy. I Iiave been in the trade for the last 40 years. 

561. We are not bleachers, but -we finish. We employ only five females, and eight or 
ten under 18. 



562. Mr. Thomas Schofield (Measrs. Joshua Schofield and Sons). — I am a partner in the 
above firm. We are fustian dyers ; we employ about 150 meo and lOO boys. We execute 
orders for the general trade, both for the home and foreign market. We dye a vanety of 
colours. Our houTB of work are g^erally from 6 to 6 (104 working hours). Oecasion^y 

we have to work overtime, as late as 9 and 10 o’clock. We should prefer never working 
overtime, but -we are pressed by the merchants to execute orders by a particular day. 
We have considered the question of limiting the hours for boys -to between 6 and 6, and 
we think it could he done -without inconvenience. Now and then we might to 
make a little overtime, and -we could easily arrange that it should be done ^_the 
lads above IS , and the men. As a general rule -we should expect that if such a Bill_ passed it 
•would have the effect of equalising the -work, and spreading it over a lon^r tima Ihe 
merchants, knowing that we were debarred from working overhour^ would be obli^d to 
give us more time to execute their orders. As a general rule, there a no difficulty in any 
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nf imr mocesses m the wav of stoppmg puaetually at a given hour, by making om- 
arranaements accordingly. If any little difficulty should arise, a few men and a few lads 
Sfe kft tnTLii liLs which we must proceed with to prevent their being impei- 

'^iTliink it is desirable that overtime should be discontinued for hoys under 18. The 
nrocess is laborious moving heavy pieces, both in the bleaolnng previous to the dyeing, 
S taSe dyeinrits^ The fishing the goods by machinery where the boys chiefly 

”‘564 “rL'tdr-^ection I should have to placing our worlts under inspectionis, that we 
mihtbe pTto 2h inconvenience if weVere liable to compffisory intcrfeinnce ^ 
^d to boxinv off machinery wMch might at tot sight appear dangerous ^ We of oui 
accmd S fverything we ian to protect the people fern dangerous machinery, but it 
wdS TOT ildeLablf to hide from view a good deal of it, in consequence of the liability 
to Are from the friction produced by the small particles constantly flying about. My opinion 
S That Tan taspector were to represent to me that a certain piece of machinery was dan- 
gei-ou8,'we ought^ to agree to refer it to two other mastere m om- own hrtmc i of bus^ 
to be chosen by the iiSpector; and if they coneuiited with lum, I slionld feel at once that 
it was inomnbent npon me to box it off, and I think that eveiy master m the tiadc, 
wonld feel the same, and that by such an aiTangement there would he “ 
for a compnlsoiy power. The inspector wonld, of course, report to the Secretaiy of State 
that his opinion was supported by the two iudcpendeiit masters whom he called in. and 
any employer not following a suggestion so made wonld feel himselt undei a very great 
Solubility. I do not think that masters so colled in wonld be at all likely to give mi 
Tiufoir opinion, or to combine together to protect each other. Persons m tliinr position 
wonld feel the responsibility attacWng to their being so called m by the inspector. 

565 Our machinery is very diffei-entfrom that of the factories. If one loomma fectoiy 
hrealcs do^, it lias no effect npon the rest which are doing the same thing, bucli u 
breakage as would stop the whole machinery of a Victory m comparatively rare. Our 
macbinei-y is heavy and cumbrous, and from its great weight liable to many bioaki^^. 
It is so varied also, that the stoppage of one machine will stop the whole progi-e^ ot the 
goods until it is repaired. For instance, the breakage of a mangle for goods out ol the 
dve house, will stop tlie progre.ss of all that batch in the drying and all the ulterior 
processes of the finishing. I think that we ought to have the power of making up 
for time so lost, within a certain limit, during the same day. l or ii^tance, it we 
lose one hour or three houm, we ought to be alowed to make it up that day, m all the 
processes ulterior to that in which the breakage occurred, and for all the ciotli kept 
back in consequence of that breakage. We should be able very easily to prove tins to 
the inspector, by an entry in a book, to be made by the foreman of the department, of the 
time when the breakage occurred, and the amount of delay caused. 

566. The same power must heaven to us if a delay is occasioned by pumps getting out of 
order, or water running short. ,, i r 

567 It is to be remembered also, in reference to this question, that we are workers for 
hire-" we aa-e employed by the merchants. We promise to deliver goods by certain day. 
At present, if a hreal^e occurs we can fulfil our promise by worldng overhours. Our 
stoppages generally deliy us from one to three or four hours only, as we keep things 
ready to repair them; but we might be delayed six or eight hours. In such cases, and 
they are not uncommon in the trade generally, we ought to be allowed to work three 
ovCThours in the day when the accident occurs, and three the following day. After that, 
we might recover time lost at the rate of an hour's extra work per day. By such an 
arrangem^t we should iu all probability never have to disappoint our customers by not 
fulfilling the order to the day. 

568. As it is, if we by accident lose a wbole day by a breakage, we do not attempt to 
make it up ; we consider it as a day lost. It always throws the goods a day behind. 
This is the general custom of the trade. What applies to us, applies to all in our branch. 

569. If this power of making up for lost time were to be allowed us, we should 
have no objection to the limitation from 6 to 6. 

5'70. This question has been considered in the meetings of the trade, and spoken of 
rather fiivourably. The facts ai-e the same in all om- works, and the proportion of boys 
employed about the same. 



Cotton Skein Dyebs. 

571. Two respectable men tendered the following evidence ; but stated that they did not 
wish their names made public, lest their masters should discharge them. 

572. We are a deputation from the cotton skein dyers. Shere are about 20 or 30 ' 
masters, within a circle of some six or seven miles round Manchester, The largest employ 
about 100 hands. There aa-e two that employ from 40 to 60 ; the rest vary from six 
Lands to eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, and so on. Not more than three employ steam 
power with mamial labour (Mr. Brignai, Mr. Eeid, and Mr. Woi-thington). A few of the 
others have steam power to grind their indigo, and to pump water. All the rest can-y 
on their dyeing iu small shops, a few men and a boy or two. 

573. Our hours are from 6 to 6 for the regular day, and fr-om 6 to 4 on Satm-day. If 
the men work overhours, they are paid for them. The boys, are generally hii*ed by the 
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week, aud ai-e not paid for ovevhours. They seldom go on beyond 7 or 8, when they are 
busy ; I have seen them as late os 9, but not often. 

574. About Kadclitfe there are many little shops of the same kind, some with only one 
or two, two or three men, generally from two men up to twenty. There are not more than 
two places that have twenty men ; one islIessrs-Pendlebury’s, who are large manufacturers 
of many kinds of cotton goods, and are bleachei-s and dyers of cotton goods also. The 
other is Mr. James Farrer’s, of Chappel Field, who is also a dyer, bhiacher, and manu- 
facturer. None of the rest have steam power except one or two for grinding indigo. The 
small ones dye for hive, and are employed by the manufacturers. Some of them have their 
dyeing places in their own yards. According to trade they work the lads longer hours ; 
sometimes we have only three or four hours in the day, sometimes 13 or 14, 

575. Where there is no steam power there are very few lads employed, 

576. It is only where there is steam power* that the master has an inducement for 
employing boys, because boys can do the light work, in tending the machines, as well 
as men. There will be one man with four or five lads. 



577. Mr. Briqnal.— This is a true statement. With regard to my own boys, they are 
paid for overtime. 

578. [Mr. Worthington stated, lie is only a skein-dyer, and does not employ steam 
power. Mr. Reid is a cloth-dyer.] 

579. [Mr. Robert Andrew, Harpurley, printer of skein yarns, Rochdale Road, Man- 
chester. — The foreman stated, that no steam power is employed. The printing process is 
done with the assistance of a small machine turned by hand. No steain or water 
power is used by auy of the skein dyers, except for raisiug water or grinding dyeing 
materials. No boys are employed about that, only two men.] 

580. Mr. Brignal, Skein and Cloth Dyer, South-street, ilanchester. — I dye skein 
cotton yam and cloth. In the dyeing of skein-yam steam power is never used ; it is used 
in printing skein cotton yams. It is a very small business. In the cloth dyeing I employ 
&om 1 2 to 20 boys connected ^vith macbinery. Our hom-s of work are from 6 to 6, with 
1-^ for meals. We sometimes work overtime, but never later than S o’clock. I stop the 
engine at that hour. On Saturday we stop at 4 o’clock. These overhours depend upon 
shipping orders from the merchants. The extra houi-s are from September to February. 
The rest of the year* we are very slack. 

581. If we are to be placed under restrictions as to hours, we should soon have more 
machinery to dispense with the labour of bo^. I have had for the last year or so a 
folding-macliine. which saves the labour of hooking. It makes no book-mark or injury to 
the cloth, and does the work most properly, with any kind of cloth, strong or fine. It 
folds a piece of 37 yai-ds in a minute and three quarters. The larger bleach and dye- 
works have to fold perhaps 10,000 pieces of that length, or a little less, per week ; the 
whole of Avliieh would be done in a comparatively few hours by a few of these machines. 
They are small, requiring very little steam power, as simple a thing as need be, and not 
expensive, costing from 201 to 30/- [Not applicable to all kinds of cloth.] 

582. Sometimes the houis of work for boj^ would affect the small capitalists, like 
inj’self much more than the larger ones. They would have machinery and building 
enougb to enable them to do an extra quantity of work when an extra demand came. 
We cannot so well either add to our machinery or extend oui- premkes ; and if we were 
to employ men only to work the extra homu it might take aw.ay all the profit. 



Silk and Worsted Skein Dyers. 



583. Mr. John Todd (Mr. T. Bury silk and worsted skein dyers, Silk Dye Work% 
Adelphi, Salford).— We are silk and woi-sted skein dyers. We employ no machinery 
except a small engine for stretching the skeins, and for the hydro-extractors, and there 
only men are em^oyed. 

584. The silk and worsted skein dyeing is everywhere done by the same processes of 

hand-labour. It goes on at Macclesfield, Leeds, Coventry, Oongleton, Spitalfields, &c., for 
silk; and for worsted in the neighbourhood of Bradford, Wakefield, and a little about 
Huddersfield. I have been in a few of these. From the nature of the operation it must 
be by hand. (See § 1267.) r. mi_ r 

585. This is the only esteblishment of this kind in Manchester or Salford. The few 
small concerns for dyeing garments use no machinery. 

586. All silk goods are dyed in the skein. 



Cauco Printers who Bleach also. 

687. Messrs. Heald, Wilson & Co., Calico Printers. — We dye and bleach at Stakefield, 
near Middleton, solely for the purposes of our calico printing trade, and not for the 

588. There are about 20 calico printers of consequence, employing firom 150 to 300 
hands, in all the three operarions. I believe that none of them bleach and dye for the 
gener^ trade. ^ ^ 
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COMMISSION FOR INQUIRING INTO THE EXPEDIENCY OP EXTENDING 



589. Generally speaking, the hieaeh and dye-works connected with and for the pur- 
poses of the printing business, jure together. Tl • ^ Ttr 1 A 4. 

590. When they are together they are all under the Cahco Print- W ones Act. 

591. The general hours of work are 6 to G at all places, overtime paid for after 6. _ 

592. There are boys and girls both in the bleach and dye-worksj as well as the pnut- 



worKs. . V , 

593. At certain seasons of the year overtime is a common occun-ence ; but we very 
seldom go on later than 8 o'clock, except in isolated instances, to finish an Older. 

594. I am not aware that any of the print-works work very long hours. 

595 We are at certain seasons often hindered for want of watei-, not for working 
power but for the purposes of washing, &c. Under any circumstances it would be neces- 
sary to enable us to make up time lost by being short of water, not on the following 
days, but when we wanted it Also in case of breakage of maclvinmy. ^ i • , 

596 There are finishing and making-up-rooms attached to all the piunt-worlts ; just 
folding up the goods, not calendering, only stifiening and mangling; hut the females 
and boys there are all under the Act, and, although permitted to work from 6 to 10, 
seldom avail themselves of it, except when very busy. GeneraUy they stop at 8 o clock, 
and on Saturday invariably not later than 2. This is the common practice m the trade. 

597. As ftu- as I am aware, no wish has been expressed by the females and hoys, or by 
the adults, to have the Act extended. 

598. The bleaching and dyeing goes on simultaneously with the printing, each process 
dovetails one into the other. We cannot bleach and dye quicker than print. All make 
the same number of hours or thereabouts each day ; if we are slack in one part we 
are slack iu anotlier, and vice verad. 

599. The reason that we are not liable to he called upon by the merchants to make such 
long hours for executing on order as the bleachers and dyers for the general trade is, 
that oim orders do not come in such large quantities. The printing business is (com- 
paratively peaking) a fancy trade, and is more in seasons than the bleaching, and the 
seasons are of shorter duration. There are longer intervals of flatness between. 

600. Our works are as large as any in the trade ; and our business is chiefly for the 



foreign mai’kets. 



601. Mr. At.p r eti Neild (of the firm of Thomas Hoyle and Sons). — We are among the 
largest calico printers in the world. Oui- print-works are in Manchester ; and our bleacli 
and dye-works for the purposes of our print-works are at Duckiufield near Aston, about 
seven miles off. We employ very few boys under 13, at either the hieaeh or the dye- 
works, but those that are we consider as coming under the Print-Works Act. We do 
not bleach and dye for the regular trade, hut solely for the purpose of our printing business. 

602. This, I believe, is unusual among the whole of the calico piintera. 

603. The nature of our trade is such, that for about three months in the year (December, 
January, and February,) we are all very busy, but tbe principal part are females ; boys 
even then do not work usually later than 8 o'clock, and even then not often continuously 
for many days together ; and the labour itself is of an intermitting kind, it is not continuous. 
The hoys carry pieces and hook them ; the females are engaged chiefly in sewing. 

604. There hM been no wish expressed by the females and hoys in our ti-ade to have 
their hours shortened, nor by any persons in their behalf. 

605. For the remainmg nine months in the year they seldom work beyond 6 o'clock, 
and often not so long. 



606. Mr. Obadiah Asbwoeth, Watling-street, Manchester. — I am engaged in the busi- 
ness of embossing, dyeing, and finishing cotton goods. I employ about 40 men, about 
35 young men of 18 to 22, and about 25 boys whose ages vary from 10 to 16 and 16. 

607. Our regular hours of work are from 6 to 7 from February 17, to November 17 and 
from 8 to 8 in the other months. We leave off at 4 on Saturdays. We have three busy 
monthsin the spring and three in tbe autumn, during which we work overhours three or 
four nights in the week on an average, hut rarely later than 10 o’clock; we ai’e then 
executing orders for the foreign market, never for the home trade. The goods are for 
Calcutta, for tbe American, the Levant and the German markets. The merchants send 
us their goods, and require us to finish them in a given time. 

608. We should decidedly prefer not working overhours, We do not find it advanta- 
geous. The majority of the causes of ovei'work ai-e referable to the demands of the 
merchants. 

609. Our hands are so arranged that if one portion, i.e., the hoys under 18, are taken from 
the work It would derange the operations of the whole. 15 boys keep 30 lads at work, 
and 30 lads keep as many men going. If we were to be compelled to diair^ifis the 15 
hoys at (say) 6 o'clock, and substitute 15 lads over 18, the same number of men would be 
stopped. It would make a difference of about thirty per cent, on the time required to 
execute an order which obliged us to work overtime, or (say) one additional day in about 
three or four. What we should execute in a week at present would then take us perhaps 
eight days. 

610. As far as I am aware, neither the men nor the hoys have complained of overwork. 

611. There are in the embossing trade only four firms, Messrs. Goodyear, Kaws, & Co., 
Mr. Isaac Bury, Mr. S. Dewhurst, & Co., and myself We imprint various patterns upon 
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calicoes and woollen goods. The woollen goods ai-e sent to us from Biudford. The calicoes 
are all manufactured hereabouts. There is no other embossing of woollen and calicoes 
done in the kingdom that I am aware of Silk is not embossed. 

612. If the hours for boys were to be limited, it would make no difference to this firm. 

I should not suffer at all by it. I should meet it by a small increase of inachineiy. I 
should have a reserve to meet these in-egularities in the trade. 

613. As regards the hom-s, we ought at all events to have the power of working from 
7 to 7 or from 8 to 8. There are many retaons for tliis connected with the trade. 

614. Within my recollection the houi’s of overwork have greatly diminished, and bj' 
enforcing regularity we get our hands here punctually to the appointed time. It rarely 
happens that an}’- workman absents himself -without leave, and he is subject to a small 
fine if he does not send a message to say -why he stays away. The money arising from 
the fines is applied as a sick and burial fund, 

615. My opinionis, that the influences of a large community like Jlsmchester, and 
the example of the regulation of the hours in the factories, together -with the growing 
number of master’s who feel a responsibility to-wnrds the workmen, are producing 
great improvement, and tending to keep a strong cheek on exce.s.sive hour.s of labom-, 
even -without parliamentary interference. Tliis remai’k may not be so applicable to 
the country districts. 

616. We are subject to the competition of Germany and Belgium in our branch of 
business. Ours is a continuous and not a season trade. We maintain our advan- 
ta<m over Belgium and Germany by our greater expedition in the execution of orders, 
arismfT from our machinery, and the conceiitr.ation of all the appliances connected -with 
the business ; also bj- oijr being able occasionally to work over-hour’s. If the latter were 
taken a-nmy from us, we should Imve to keep a reserve of machinery, as I have before 
mentioned. 

617. Mr. Eextlet, Deansgate, Manchester. — ^We are calenderers, finishers, and packers 
for the Maneliester trade. We employ about 4.5 men, and from 1 5 to 20 boy.s, of 
whom about S are under 16, about 12 between 16 and 18. 

618. Our hours of -work are from 8 to 8 the year round. Sometimes we work over 
hours, when that is the case we seldom go beyond 10. In very busy years we liave worked 
two months and a half over-time. That was in 1851 and 1852. We never did .so before, 
it was quite exceptional Last year- we did not make full time the year round. The year 
before we made about full time. 

619. The reason of om* worldng overtime is, that the merchants, the printers, or the 
dyers send us goods to finish towards the latter end of the chiy-. In consequence of a 
vessel havirrg to go at a cei-tain date, we ar-e compelled to have the goods ready. 
When we have done with them, most of them have to go to warehouses to be packed 
and forwarded. 

620. When we work overhours we invariably send home all boys who attend the 
macbiirery ; these ai-e three, the youngest. All the rest stay and -n'ork as long as the 
men do. 

621. We should not Bke to be obliged to send away the rest, unless the wirrehouses 
were included in the same Act, as they can perfoi’m the same woi’k of making up and 
packing, and do to a very great extent. 

622. There are two large warehouses which have machinery for calendering, and there 
will soon be many more. The making up and packing, which is earned on in almost eveiy 
-wai-ehouse, is done without machinery^ The reason why the great wai-ehouses ai*e going 
into the business of calenderers and finishing is, that, as they me in the habit of sendmg 
out goods late in the day to he finislied, the finisher cannot accommoilate^ aU parties, 
having “ to play'’’ a great part of the day and to work at night. The result is, that the 
finisher disappoints liis customers, and the gre.at merchante say, “ we must now do the 
thing ourselves." The finishers in Manchester have only small establishments, employing 
fron-flO to 60 hand.s, and there are only eleven in Manchester and Salford Tliere ai-e 
othei-8 -w-ho make up and pack and call themselves calenderei-s, but do nett do any such 
work, they give it out to be done by us. 

623. There are certain men and lads in the calendering and finishing trade called jobbers. 
These are sent for by the great warehouses when they are v.unted, and paid 4d and Gd. per 
hour (calenderers, makers-up, and packers'. They are employed by warehouses in busy 
times, and are then difficult to get. The fini^ers are obliged to keep a set of men constautly 
in their employ, -whether they ax-e busy or not. We do not like to employ the jobbers ; it 
is in many respects undesirable to us in reference to our business. Sometimes we liave to 
send for them (although we do not like it), when a sudden order comes in, occasioning 
overtime. ^Vhen we want jobbei-s and cannot get them, we have to keep on a certain 
number of our men and lads from other departments to fill the places of the jobbera, so as 
to enable us to execute our orders in time. 

624. A deal of the difficulty -which we see at present -will he obviated when we come to 
consider about it I have no doubt about it. Tlie merchants and other parties will have 
to think how to get over it as well as ourselves ; it -will, in my opinion, result in a general 
advance of prices for the various processes of bleaching, dyeing, and finishing; if that 
should be so, we should be enabled to employ hands of 18 and above in those extra honxa 
The cost of the bleaching, dyeing, and finishing is but small in the goods for the home 

H 
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overtime. The other penny might go to the mate f a., houses 

» Signed, Jaixes Bentley.”] 

608 Mr SiJtDFl. Boey (Mr. Isaac Bury, Dyeing, Finishing and Embossing Works). 

-SSir » ^n^rfe^srs ;:i%rt:\, w 

*’^63TwetafeTver‘ti Je fieqnently, according as the shipping orders come in. We are 
"^3“ Wte^Svery bnsy we work from 6 to 10, or 6 to 11, bnt more frequently 
to\tae occasions we always send the young boys home as early as we can, 
m^jlifry rf’^ihe overtime is not made in tbs departments where the younger 

634 The^v^ime takes jdace more particularly in the calendering. i 

635 It frequently happens that we require hut few young boys to stay over hours. 

636. Sometimes £1 the making-up department we send the younger boys home, and 

Ifppn 6l^6r to do "tli6 work tliSit is r6(^uircd. . t , i i i 

637. Sometimes I ailowboystogohomeeaa-lier, in order to go to_a luglit scliool, and 
always endeavour to encourage them in what may contribute to their improvement. 

638. rMr.YAUGHAK (Messrs. Clemson and Vaughan, Fustian Dyers, &c.) stated, that the 
hours of labour at hia works were from 6 to 6, with an hour an half for meals ; and that 
they veiT seldom made overhomu. They were subject to the same kmd of pressure from 
the^ merchants to execute shipping orders that the bleachers were, hut they, as a 
rule refused to work overtime. Sometimes, to oblige a customer, they imght do so tor 
thi-ee or four days in a week, up to 8 or 9 o’clock, hut this was rare. _ If an Act passed 
limitinff the hours for females and boys under 18, and they still wished some^w to 
work bevond the time allowed for them, he should keep the lads above 18 to \york those 
overhours. He should have no difficulty about it, and thought 10^ working hours were 
quite euough for all persons.] 



WEST OF SCOTLAND. 

Chieelt Cotton Bleach-works. 

639 Messrs. W. Adam & Son, Milnbank, Glasgow.— We are bleachers and finishers of 
coloui-ed cotton and woollen fabrics. We employ from 150 to 200 hands ; our general 
hom-s of work are from 6 to 7, allowing 1^ hours for meals, and three quarters to each 
meal. On Saturdays we stop at 3. 

OiO. Several of our females have to work in the stove-rooms, where the themiometei’ ranges 
from 90® to 100®. In one room we have introduced i-ecentiy a great improvement. The 
females are separated from the stove by a division of glass ; and out of eight employed, four 
are sitting down, directing the progress of the cloth on the finishing frames ; these four 
change ^casionally with the other four, and none of them are required to go into 
the stove. The cloth is conducted into the stove where the temperature is about 150®, and 
in consequence of that increased heat we can dry a greater quantity in a short time. It is 
then folded up. 

641. We are at t.imfts called upon by the merchants to execute shipping orders suddenly ; 
but we may conclude that, if the hours of females and boys were limited by Act of 
Parliament, they would be obliged to give us a little more time. At our very busiest time 
(in tlie winter months, December or January), we seldom have occasion to continue the 
people at work beyond our usual hours, more than three times a week, or rather twice. 
We have the means of doing a larger amount of work when required. 

642. The questioning of shoitening the hours of labour has been long considered by;us. 
We were amongst the first to reduce the hours from 6 to 8, to their present limit ; this was 
about 1 0 year's ago ; and I see no difficulty in reducing it to the same hours as the factories, 
provided all were placed upon the same footing. 
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648. Ja3£ES Thomson (Mr. 'Wallace’s Bleacliing, Scouring, aud Finishing Works for Cotton 
and Woollens, Burnbank, Glasgow). — I am manager of these works, and nephew of the 
owner. We employ about 10 men and 40 females; we have that number in summer. Ourusual 
hours are in winter from 6 to 9 (half an hour for meals) and on Saturdays we stop at 3, stop- 
ping half an hour for breakfast only. In summer the hours are nominally tire same, hue some 
oftlie hands work generally for 15 hours a day at the very least, for three alternate days a 
week, hut sometimes it is every day in the week, aud occasionally from 6 a, in. to 1 2 p.m. the 
whole week through ; we did that last summer several times. Three days we worked 20 
hours each day. The age of most of our girls is from 10 to 18. The stove-rooms in which they 
work are iu winter heated up to 100° to 110°; in summer the heat is from 120 to 130’. 

644. I feel, when I am urging the females to work these long lioui-s, I am doing wliat is 
not right, but I have been mged to do it to get a lot of goods finished. 

645. Sometimes they stay here all night, and then we make a place firr them to lie do\ra 
upon in a store-room upon the pieces of goods unfinished. Sometimes 1 4 or more girLs will 
pass the night in this manner, after working 19 hours, and coming out of those hot places 
dripping wet with perspiration, and their clothe.s wet tliroiigh with it. 

646. Margaret Campbell — I have worked in bleach-works 20 years, the 1 0 last here. I 
have often been ill fi‘om working in the great heat ; my leg is now bad with it, and the doctor 
told me I must give up. The girls very often suffer from it, go away and die from it and 
the long hours ; they often complain tliat tlieir health is quite gone ; they look very pale 
and tired from it. 



647. [There were 20 females in one of these rooms. I asked them all whether they v’ished 
to have the hom-s diortened, they all immediately expressed their as.seut with great apparent 
pleasure. They said thev would readily " want the money” they got by working over- 
time. They said "it took it all to keep up their bodies,” to stand the heat and the long 
hours.] 

648. Matthew Bower. — I am engineer at these works. 1 have been here 1 G yeai-s. I h.ave 
seen a great deal of the injury arising to the females from their long hours and the heat, 
injury to their bodies and to their minds ; and it all might be prevented by our putting in 
another stove. The cost would be very little, and it would soon be repaid, because tbe 
goods are not well done at nigbt, and they would be done bj' day and no gas humed. 
Goods ai-e often sent back for being badly finished by the night work. The females 
get into that state in the evening, w^hen they have wrought the overtime, that they are 
not fit to attend to their work. 

649. [The manager and the engineer’ further state, that " Mr. "W allace is quite ivilling for 
“ the hours to he reduced like the factories, but he would prefer it to be done by mutual 
“ arrangement rather than by the interference of the Government.’-'] 

650. Mr. McColl, Kelvenhaugh Bleach-'Works, Glasgow,— -"We employ seven men and 27 
females. About 10 months ago, at the workers’ request, we reduced the net hours of work 
from 12 a day to 11. At some periods of the year we work a good deal overtime, as 
far as to 12 p.m., from 6 am. ; for this overtime tlieyare paid a day ^d a ha^ and if they 
work to 9, they are paid a day and a quarter. We do not like this overtime ; we find 
the workers not so fit for work the next day. If tbe hours for females were to be limited, 
as -with ftictciries, the merchants, who are the cause of this overtime, would be obliged to 
conform, which we should be very glad of; we find it very disadvantageous. 

651. 'Working 11 hours net, we aS.ow an hour for meals ; and we stop on Saturdays at 3 

o’clock. , , . , . -> 

652. [The heat in the stoves is about 105° in winter, but much lugher m summer.] 



653. Mr. J.'^ALKEE, Castlehank Bleach-Works, Pai-tick, Glasgow.— I employ about 18 
men, and about 70 females. The usual hours are from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 2 houi-s for 
meals, hut three quarters of an hour is the allowed time. 

654. In case of a hurry we take an extra hour or two, but for these we pay the hanis 
double time. 

655. I should he very happy to adopt the same hours as the factories, if all were to be put 

upon tbe same footing. Tbe extra hours are no advantage to tbe bleachers, and we merely 
work them to oblige the mimufacturers. _ 

656. The chief number of our females are employed in the stoves. The heat is “moderate, 
not above 90°, but in summer it is higher. 

657. About three years ago most of tbe bleachers reduced their hours of lea'ring off work, 
from 8 o’clock to 7, by general agreement. 



658. Mr. 'William Frathearn (Mr. Alexander Wilson’s Bleach and Bye-'Works, Behs- 

haugh). — I am manager of these works. We employ about 50 boys and girls, and about 
five men. _ , . . , ^ t 

659. About4yearsago we reduced tbe hours to 11 working hours a day, m the stove only, 
where most of the hands work. In the dye-house we work only 10 hours, and we arrange 
the work so as to stop precisely at that hour ; sometimes we work a little overtime, but 
»ely. 
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fifiO In mv oniniim tlie toys a.nd girls in Uw stove wonld do just about as mucli work in 
bbO. In my opinion r.110 y work with more energy ; tliey now get relaxed 

to be put on the same footing as tho factories, wo sl.oidd not on 

wei»y ftem irth“proportion of their day's wages; but if it conies to (say) 6 hours extra, 

•we call it half a day. 

OBI Messra J &H. McConnell, Khklec BleacliAV-orks, Olasgow.-Wo employ about 30 

hails'; SThem 15 are females. Our liom-s are from 6 to 7, and two liomis off for 
“ell, I should be very agreeable to have the same as tlio factoiy, from to 6 to 6. and a 

Uetwito and yarns of every description, and we use maohineiy for wetting, 
washing, starching, and drying (with extractors). 

666 Mr BEunloNT Flejiingi (Messrs. Fleming's BlMoh- Works, NewhmdsMd).-! am a 
nartner im'd manager of these works. We employ about 30 men and SoO females when 
wfme W Of these females 35 are employed in the bleaching houses. , In these it 
wluid he very inconvenient to stop at 6 o'clock, becanse some of Mie obemical processes 
Trl not S.71^1 by that time, and the goods could not lie over till the next morning. We 
S at 6 a m. and stop at 7. If the goods are not out of danger we work past that hour, a 
little longer. All the'^rest of the processes might stop at b ; the drying and finishing 
denartments employ all the rest. We have only two hoys employed. 

S? IntheblLbing department we go on all night, and have three, four, or five females, 
and two men. That goes on all the year round. . • i n i ^ a 

668 If there were to be a clause in the Bill, allowing ua to finish up the work, so as 
to put the goods going through the chemical process out of danger, we would not object 
to the Bill. The short hours could be introduced without difhculty m the drying 

669°Amiiea and Germany arc coming up so close to us in particulm- goods (Germ.aBy in 
eraghams and other light fiibrics, ami the Amei'icans in printed goods and laconots) that, 
if we could not get onr goods forward oa rapidly as we do now to suit the ineicliants 
they might send to those countries for a supply, .and it wonld he against the mteiest and 

buMMSs^o^ are all upo?day's wages, no piece-work. The reason is, that the pieces of goods 
are so small and light, and therefore so numerous, that piece-work could not he mmaged. 
Om- labourers have 12s. a week in the bleaching department, and most of the females bs ; 
in the diying and finishing departments the women have /s. fid, 7s., 5s. ; for the iearnero 
and little girls, 3s. to 3s. fid, or 4s. 

671. We work no overtime. We gave up this about a year ago. We are thus able to 
begin more punctually in the morning. 

672. [Considerable additions are being made to these worlcs.] 

673. Mr. Giluoys (Messrs. James Young & Son, Bleaching and Finishing Works, Auld- 
housefield"' —I am the principjil manager of these works. We employ about 80 men and 
«4.0 womeu and about 40 girls and boys. We bleach and finish fine goods. Our hours 
of work are from 6 to 7, but the rule is only 66 hours per week. The meal hours are 
IJ- a day and -we stop on Saturdays at aquai'ter past 3 o'clock. Sometimes wc work two 
or three liom-s beyond 7, when we are pushed to execute an order; and it has 
happened three or four times in the year, for the bust two. In such cases we do not work 

on the following day. , x _x x o 

674 In all other cases we ring our bell at 7 o cloclc, and on caturdays at a quarter past o, 
and tlie whole works stop. In the bleaching part, the bleacher studies so to have his goods 
aii-angedthat they wiU not go wrong, or take any damage. We employ about 20 females m 
the bleaching department. We do just the same kind of work as our neighbour, 
Mt Fiemino'. We never liave any occasion to go on after 7, to prevent injury to goods. If 
goods require two hom-s in the chloride of lime (which is the only process in wliich they can 
go far ■wl•ono•^, and we have only an horn* before 7, the goods lie over till the next day. 

^ 675. 'We are favourable to a standing regulation of the hours for all pai-ties, by Act of 
Parliament. We shortened the hours voluntarily two years ago, to 7 o'clock. All the 
masters did not come into that, only 11 out of upwards of 40. Those eleven were 
the principal persons in the white bleaching trade. 

676. The highest temperature in our stovesis 120°. There are about 30 to 40 females in 
that, and six to eight men. The temperature in the other stoves is from 90° to 110°. 

677. We think that, considering the above temperatures, the hours from 6 to 6, with IJ 
hours for meals, are quite as long as are desirable, either for the masters or the workpeople. 
On Saturday, the hours for stopping should be, os in the factories, at 2 o'clock. 
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678. [^- King, general manager, concui-red in the above.] 

679 We have been enlarging our works, and have nearly completed a considerable addU 
tion to them since we commenced in November. This question of shortening the hours for 
female-s and boys has been under consicler-.ition for ux>wards of two years. We have 
thouf'ht it desirable to make preparations beforeliaud, in the case of such a Bill passing. 
In my opinion, any preparation of the kind that might be necessary coiUd be executed 
within six months of the Bill passing. , , ^ r. Ti? t. 

680. We have very few cliildren under 11, and we never take them under 10. it by 
fixincr'the age at 11, school certificates would be rendered unnecessarj-, 11 would be 
the better age. There would be no need to burden the Act with the maclimeiy of 
compulsory school attendance, if we were not to employ cluldren before they were 11. 

681. We have very little dangerous machinery exposed, and accidents are rai-e. We are 
very careful to fence off whatever seems to us dangerous. If an inspector were to suggest 
that any portion wa.s dangerous which had not before appeared to us to be so, if the 
suo-crestion wei’e reasonable, we should be verj' glad to attend to it We should tliink it 
better that the Bill should be as .simple as possible, proidded it were explicit as to the 
hours of labour. 



68'’ Alexander King. —I workatllr. James Young and Son’s bleach-works, Auldhouse- 
field "Pollockshaw, We bleach ginghams and muslins. There are about 300 h.ands 
einploved • of these 250 are females. When we are busy the numbei- is about 400. Our 
ordinary hours of work, previously to November 1853, were 16 hours a daj ; since then 
tlie plan has been adopted of a night-shift, the hands for the clay-shift begin at 6 um., 
and no on tiff 7 p.m. The night-shift then begins, and goes on till 6 a.m. Sometimes, 
about once <a week, one shift will begin at I5 a.m., and go on till 6 the next nioirung. This 
has happened once a week on an average for the last six months. ^ 

683. The females all work in the stoves. The thermometer is about 110 . 

684 We had a conference with the masters in October 1853 •, at this conference 1 1 em- 
ployers agreed to work 66 houi-s per week, with relays for night work. All these have 
broken tlS-ough it. except ilr. WUiiam Cuningliam, of West Ai-thurlie, Barrhead. 

635 At ilr Young’s works, although he does not allow his people to exceed the 66 hours 
a week he employs 'them at irmgular hours ; for instance, a set may begin at 12 o’clock 
in the day, and Avork till 12 at night ; another time, a set may begin at 3 a.m., and 
work till 4 p.m. This is the very common practice when Ave are “ throng ot work ; so 
that w'c never can reckon upon Avhat time Ave may have to ourselves. 



6S6. Mr. Gilrots. — Tliere are some inaccuracies in the .above statement Preidously to 
October 1853, avo did not work regularly 1 6 hours a day, only just occiusionally Avheu we 
were very busy • and at that period we counted 12 hour.? .a day, and whatever time w.as 
wrought above that was paid .as overtime j and Avhen we Avrouglit a whole mght, we only 
cot 10 houi-s’ labour for 12 hours’ pay. , i jo 

6S7 We still work with night-shifts. We employ m busy times .about .10 females and 8 
men. 'They begin at 7 and work tffl 12; then there is a me.al horn; they then work 

from 1 a.m. to 6 a.ni. ,, , . zi i.i j. zi a 

6SS Alexander King is comet in saying that on Monday morning frequently the set that 
bef^ius then works till 6 o’clock the next morning, with one and a-half hours tor meals m 
the day and two hours in the night, i. u, from 7 to 8 and from 12 to 1. But they do 
not exwed 66 hours in the whole Aveek, accoi-ding to our aiTangement. Those who work 
in this Avay will be the number above stated, 36 females .and 6 or 8 roen. Among the 
females will be some from 10,11, to 13 yeai-s of age; the rest chiefiy between that 
20. This is not a system that Ave like or approve of, and we should be very Avell satisfied 
to see that it was piit an end to by a general Act. 



689 Mr Stark (Mr. J. H. William Crum’s Bleaching and Finishing 'Works, Thomley- 
bank, Pollockshaw, Glasgow).-! am the manager of this department of ^fr. Crums 
works. ^Ye have also a print-work on the same premises. The hands in the latter only 
are under the Print-Works Act. z. i 

690. In the bleaching .andfinishing department we employ about 400 persons, men, femmes, 
and boys 'We bleach and finish heavy cotton goods princiiwilly, and woollens also. Uur 
hours are from 6 to 7, with two hours for meals. On Saturday we stop at 2; /^day 
nit'ht we work to S, in order that the hands may stop at 2 on Saturday mstead of 3. We 
A*en' seldom work overtime ; when we do so, it is generally AVithm the months from 
December 1, to the end of April. The overtime is sometimes two or three days m 
the week, in other weeks not at nil. We never exceed 10 o’clock, except with relays ; ^ 
for this overtime they are paid the same rate as their day’s wage, and get an hour a rest 

691 When we are very much pressed, we have relays. There is a certain class of over- 
work such as beetling goods, where we go night and day all the year round, but we employ 
none but men there. The night-shift in the beetling department com^n at 7 p.^ 
and work till 6 a.m., and they have an hour during the night for refreshment In 
the night-shift we employ no females or boys; they are all men. 
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692 The hejit m om hottest store is from 100- to 120”, witbiii the maehmes ; hut hy 
our Lianoement the females hare only to go into that heat for a few mmutes at a time. 

6M aS as our works are concerned, the factory limitation of the hours would hare 
the effe^ of preventing our working at times till 10 o’clock in the busy seasons, and 
it would proLbly oblige us to add to om- inacliinei-y to enable ns to do the same 
work in a Shorter time. ®The tendency of a general measure would be to cause the work 
to be distributed over a longer time ; the merchants would have to anticipate a little 
teh pteslrtime, if the masters thought it miadvisab e to increase their powers of pro- 
duction. The probability is that there would be a httle of both. 

694 [Mr. McClure, the pi-iucipal manager of these works, concuned in the above.] 

695 IMr- 'Valter Crum stated to me, tliat although no one m busines liked to encountei 
an additional diffloulty, and legislative interference was not wanted m reference to his 
own works, yet that it good reason was shown for protecting females and hys froni the 
Xcts of extra labour other works, he should be imwillmg to place any obstacle in 
the way.] 

696 FAt Mr Wallace’s works, 'Netbei-place, where about 4-00 persona are employed m 

bleaoliing and finishing fine-worked muslins and other fine mticles the hom-s worked are 
from 6 to 7, with very little overtime. The appearance of the females was very clean 
and respectable, and betokened the frequent presence and attention of the ladira of 
Mr Wofloee’s family. It appeared that there was every isposition m these woiks to 
adopt the same lindtatien of hours as iu the factories. The principle was approved 
o£ and doubtless it would be advantageous to the women and girls, and pi event cases 
of sickness which now sometimes occur. The temperature of the hottest stove is Irom 
100° to 105°, rai-ely more, except by want of attention. Some ot the^girls were below 
11. The work is very light— bleaching, washing, starching, &c., ladies worked dresses, 
collars, scarfs, &c.] 



69Y Mr Aechibald McNeil (Mr. J .Cochrane, Jun., & Co., Chapelfield, Barrhead).— 
I am manager and pai-tner of these works, and have had 3 3 years exppeuce m hle^h-works^ 
We bleach coloured and white muslins. We employ about 250 hands, of whom ahcrat 
230 are females ; the youngest being about 13. Oui’ hows are Irom 6 to 7, witli li lor 
meals, and we stop on Saturdays at 3 o’clock. We veiy seldom work overliours. I am 
in favow of reducing the liours to those of the factories, and tliink that it is impossible 
without an Act to get all parties to work the same. If all were alike as to horns, 
there would be no difficulty about it. 



698 Mr Jajies Cuningham & Sons, West Artliurlie, Barrhead. — We bleach and finish 
musUns and employ about 200 females, and about 60 malea We have more than that when 
we are busy. The youngest ai-e from 10 to 12. Om- hours are 6 to 7, with U hows for 
meals; and we stop on Saturdays at a quwter past 3. 

699. The usual working heat in ow stoves is from 90° to 110°. Neai’ly all the females 



are employed in those. ^ . e, * 

700 We have not worked any overtime since we entered into tiie arrangement with the 
operatives iu Oetober 1858. Some of the hleacli-work masters did not enter into that 
arrangeinent, and are therefore able to work their people as long iis they please. We 
should therefore be glad to see the whole put upon the same footing. We should prefer the 
present hours, from 6 to 7. . , 

701. Tor four or five weeks in. the course of the year, at various times, we may not he 
employed at all, We may be idle one day in a fortnight; as we depend upon the 
manufacturer sending vis goods to bleach, &c. The slack time is generally in the summer. 
If the merchant and manufacturer were to give out tlie goods a Ettle earlier, we should 
be more regularly employed Before we entered into the a.rrangement of 1853, we used 
to he pushed by the merchant and manufactwer, and obliged to work 16 hours a day 
continuously for a time, and sometimes all night. The merchant and manufacturer have 
confoiined abeady to that alteration. 

702. We should not object to come down feom our present hours (66 per week) to 60, 
if all were placed upon the same footing. 



703. Mr. Blackwood, Arthurlie.— We bleach cotton thread, and cotton yam, &c., and 
employ about 60 hands. Our hours are from 6 to 6 generally, and sometimes a little 
more. This is the only work of this kind here. 

7 04. If -we were all put on the same footing, and we were not allowed to work over- 
time, it would he quite the same to us. The few other thread bleachers work about the 
same hours as ourselves. 

705. Mr. Alexander Cochrane, Jun., & Co., Kirktonfield, Neilston, Paisley. — We 
bleach and finish all classes of plain and embroidered muslins. We employ, when we are 
busy, nearly 700 hands, of whom about 600 axe females; the youngest being seldom 
under 11, not more than 15 or 20 being under 15. 

706. In Oetober 1853, we adopted the arrangement of working from 6 to 7, aJid stop- 
ping at 8 on Saturdays. We work overtime very rarely, and if we do we do not exceed 
the 66hours in the week. Justafew hands may do this to finish up the goods in process. 
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707 We have a night-set in the bleaching department only. The reason of this is, 
that we have to bleach very fine embroidered muslins, which require about three weeks 
to bleach, going on night and day. _ ,, i_. 

70S Subsequently to the arrangement of 1853, we largely increased our bleaehmg 
department, partly to meet the reduction of the hours, partly because tbe trade increased. 
We had to bleach quick enough to keep the finishers going dming the restricted hours. 

709. The nature of the work in bleaching tliese embroidered goods is such, that 
it is necessaiy that it should go on continuously night and day.^ 

710. In this department of bleaching, we employ for the night work about 10 men 

and 20 females They ai-e all strong grown up women. i 

711. The goods are veiy valuable and delicate, and we do not think that the labotm 

of young men is suitable to it. n • ^ .lt. j; j. 

712. This department constitutes our great difficulty in conforming to the lactory 

hours, wliich forbid night work for females. 0,1. - 1 • 

71 3. Those females who work at night, begin at 7 p.m., and leave off at o a.m., having 

one hour for supper at 12. 

71i. We do not consider working overtime in the finishing department profitable. At 

present it may occur that the hands in that department may lose a cmiple of hours m one 
day, and may make it up in tbe course of the week, by working till 8 the two days 
following. 

715. We have no overtime in the bleaching department. 

716. The female in the bleaching department earn 6s. 6cZ. per week, and the ordinary 

working men 12s. We have gener^y a large quantity of these embroidered in^ins in 
hand, a very great aggregate value. They are ladies’ dresses^ and collai^, flounces, 
trimmings, children’s robes; worth from ll to lOL per piece. We have oiten a great 
many thousand pieces in hand at the same time. , , -kt ,.i 1 

717. The only other principal work in this trade is Mr. ^ allace s, at Netherplace. 

718. Messrs. M. Arthur & Son, Crofthead Bleach Works, Nekton. — We employ about 

180 females and 20 men and boys. We bleach and finish muslins. Our houra are from 
6 to 7. and on Saturdays we stop at 3. We work no overtime ; we adopted the 
regulation in October 1853. , ,. x. • i j 

719. We have three stoves, and the females are, with the exception of s^, employed m 
these stoves. Two are book-mnsiin stoves *, tbetheiTuometer in which is kept as nearas 
possible between 90“ and 100* ; near the furnace 105“ ; near the door it is cool. 

720. Of our girls, about 25 to 30 are under 18 ; the rest are grown u^ 

721. As regards our processes, there would be no difficulty about stopping at 6 ; we can 

stop in a minute at any time. • 7 i. j *i 

722. In the other stove, the thermometer is about the same. It is hotter to-day tiian 
usual, as the class of goods we are finislung is heavier. 

72k A large number of our females are working in. very cool places. 

72i Although our buildings ore very airy, and our locality very lavom-able, and aU 
our people remarkably healthy, still the present hours of 11 a day are more than 
the voung girls can properly st^d. ^ , 1 

725. When we reduced the hours to the present limit, we did not reduce wages ; we 

raised our prices for bleaching, &e. to the manufacturers. • 1,* i. „ 

726. If the hours were fimther reduced, and trade were to become bad, we might be 
obliged to reduce the wages. 

727. All OUTS is day-work. There is no piece-work in oui trade. 

728 The principal elements of expense in our processes are starch, coal, and wagM 
Starch a few years ago was at 261 a ton, it is now 40Z. In our process we use a ton a week. 

729. Coal has advanced 30 per cent, in the same time. _ _ 

730. If we had moderate prices in those two articles, it is very possible that the 

factory houm might be adopted without reducing wages. . n j. * 

731. [To questions put by me to some of the girls and women in these stoves, aa to 
whether they wished the hours to be shortened, the answers were: “ The lassies are crymg 
outforit.” “I should like it week" “It would be very good to get out of the burni^ 
stove for an hour more a day.” At the same time many ot them said they would rather 
go on as at present, than have their earnings reduced.] 

732 Mr. John Bbown (Bobert Fulton & Co., Qlenfleld, Puisley)— I am a p^ar of this 
firm. We are scourers and shawl washers ; we employ about 35 men and So women, 
mostly grown no, and about six boys. About a year ago we adopted 63 loiot 
a week, in place of 66. We seldom work overhouta. but it does happen; about two 
years ago we worked from Friday morning at 6 p.m. all through Friday “gf . 
until Saturday afternoon at 8, meal times excepted, and two hours at mght (from 
7 to 8 and from 1 to 2> This might happen again if we were pushed. Iwo temiucs 
worked at that time with the set, the same hours os the men. ' 

733. The boys are li years of age. The work is rather heayy, and we do not requite 

yomger^ne.-^^^ go on yeiy well with these hours, and do not require thmshortene^ 
hut as they work long hours at other places, we should not object to the feotoiy hours 
for the sake of them. 

H 4 
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7S5. The other firms in this business are J. Ss G. Aikman ; Job Colquhar, Bridge-street; 
Crum 8z Co., Thomlie Bank. The two first, I believe, work the same hours as we do. 

736. [See Evidence, as to Messrs. Crum's work.] 

737. Robert Stewart (Messrs. A. Hamilton & Sons, Bkcklandmill, Paisley).— We 
bleach and finish muslins, and employ about SO men and 300 females ; the younger on^ 
beino* from about 11 to 14, of whom we have about 10 ; the boys 12, are between 
10 and 14. 

738. Our hours of work ax-e from 6 to 7, with 14 hours for meals, and we stop at a 
quarter past 3 on Saturdays. We adopted that regulation when the other masters did, 
We never work overtime. Sometimes, about once or twice a week, we have a night- 
set, who begin at 8 and go on till 6, with one hour for refreslxmeut ; in this set there 
are 15 women, and one man, no boys. 

739. The work for the females is of two kinds ; one is “ braiding,” that is, pulling out 
the doth to its full breadtli while it is stretched upon frames. We have for this four 
rooms and there will be about 170 females in them. They will be in them without inter- 
mission during the hours of work. The thermometer is never, if we can avoid it, above 
100°. It is rather higher near the fires. 

740. The otlier description of work, in which about 130 females are employed, is starching 
and diying. The greatest ixortion of these are alternately in the stove tor ten minutes, 
where the heat is rather above 100°, and then for five minute.s in a cool room ; the cooling 
is necessary to prevent the starch hardening too quickly. In this starching process, we 
reckon that two girls get through finm three to four pieces an hour. It depends upon 
the quality of the goods. 

741. We never exceed the 66 bouin in the week, but without a law being passed there is 
no security that others will not break through the agreement, and work longer hours to 
our disadvantage. We are all agreeable to have it brought down to 60 hours, if it were 
the same for all In my judgment 60 hours are quite long enough for any one to work 
in such heat, or in any other employment. 

742. Before the arrangement we used to workfiom 5 arn.to 7 p.m., with only l'^ hours 
for meals. Wages have not been altered. The increase in the price of starch and coals 
is much against us in bringing down the hours finm 5 to 6 ii.m. 

743. Ml*. Robertson, Jun.( Messrs. Mathew Robei-tson and Co., Foxbai' and Lonsdale 
Bleach-Works.) — We bleach and finish fine muslins of all descriptions. We employ between 
the two places 450 hands ; of these only 30 are men, and about 30 boys between 1 2 and 
16. Our hours of work are from 6 to 7, with an horn* and three-quarters for meals, iind 
on Satui'day we stop at a quarter past 3, with three quarters of- an hour for brealcfast. 

744. We adopted these hom*s at the time of the regulations made by the masters. We 
never work overhours or night work. 

746. Oiu’ stoves average about 90°; we do not require a greater heat. The girls are 
about five minutes in the hottest part of the room, then about the same time in the 
next part, where are about 75°, then five minutes in the cool ]-oom. This is the process in 
the starcliing and finishing department. 

746. In the stenting stoves,” where the goods are stretched, the heat is 100°. We 
have only 20 females in those. 

747. As far as our works are concerned, there is no nece^ity for a reduction of. these 
honrs, and the high price of starch and coal would make it extremely inconvenient. The 
workers here never speak of a reduction of the hours. As the work is light, and the 
heat moderate, .there is probably no more favourable work in the trade. The situation is 
very healthy. 

748. George Buchanan and Sons, 95, Candleriggs, Glasgow. — We calender and finish 
printed and woven cotton goods. SVe employ about 200 hands, of whom about 60 axe 
females and about 30 lads under 21. Om’ usual hours are from 6 to 7, with two hours 
lor meals, and we stop on Saturdays at two. Occasionally we have night work for 
the finishers. The night set consists of some 20 or 30, and that very seldom, just at par- 
ticular seasons, when there is a particular pressure. We have five stoves, in which 
heat varies from 80° to 90°. In those the females remain all the working horn's. 

749. The working at night is forced upon us by the merchants and manufacturers, who 
send US more goods at certain times, in consequence of the irregularity of the demand 
upon them. 

750. We give our people several days of recreation tliroughout the year. We adopted tliis 
regulation of from 6 to 7, three or four years ago. Before that we worked from 6 to 8. 

751. Previously to the last six months, we used to work a great deal of overtime; up 
to 9, 10, and 12 o’clock ; and we had also night-shifts for, perhaps, one half the year, who 
began at 7 and worked till 6, with one hour for refreshment. About 20 females worked in 
that night set. 

752. The effect of placing us under the same houra as the factories and forbidding night 
work for females will probably be, that we shall introduce the machinery now coming 
into use, by which the cloth is stretched and dried, and which can be woxked with 6 hands 
instead of 16, and we' should probably employ young men for tbe night work, and it 
would then curtail the work for girls. 
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753. The beat in oiir stoves is about 100’ in one stove, and 110’ in the other, 

754. When "vre ■worked extra liours, ■\ve used to think "we had done ■well when ■we 
averaged two esti*a horn’s per daj'' for twelve days togethc-r. This might go on for three 
months at a time, then there would be three montlis in which we should be working those 
hours for two or three weeks together, and then a week ■with less, perhaps even less 
than the regular hours. For the other six months of the ye.ar we might make on an 
average tkree quarter time." 

755. At present, taking tlie whole year, I should tliink that our females average 12s. 
per fortnight the whole year through. 

756. If they were to have the frctory hours, I should not like to guarantee them above 
10s. per fortnight the year through. 

757. These girls would be from IG years of age up-nuvds. Their ages are generally 
between 13 and 2-5. 

75S. [There arc two other small works in this business in Glasgow, and they are 
regulated by tiie same number of hours a.s this,] 

759. Mr. Smith’s Calendering and Finishing Works.— We employ about 60 or 70 
people, of •ndiom about nine are females. Our hours are from C to 7 at night, and two 
hours for meals; and we stop on Satui’days at 2. Sometimes ■when we are very busy 
we work overtime as late as up to 1 1. We never "work later than 11, and have no night- 
sets. We employ only two boys, 

760. Mr. Hatton’s Bleaching and finishingWork, 20, Tureen-street, Glasgow. — We em- 
ploy about 40 females and four men. We bleach and finish common cotton good.s. Our 
hours are from 6 to 7, with t'wo hours for meal.s ; and "we .stop on Saturdays at from 2 to 4, 

761 . Mr. William A. Cunikgh.ui (Messrs. W. Cimingham and Son, Bleaolifield, Campsie.) 
— We bleach and finish muslins, and employ 10 men, 2 l»oys, and 32 females. Our hours 
are from 6 to 7, with two hours for meals ; and the same hours on Saturday. Before the 
arrangement of October 1S53, ■we used to w<wk from 6 till 8. We have every night one 
man and one -woman at night work, from 7 p.m. to 6 a.in. ; they arc making goods ready 
for the next day. 

762. Some of the bleach-masters did not come into that aiTangement, and it is a disadvan- 
tage to us that they should -work what hours they like. It is again t-o them to be able to get 
through a gi-eater quantity of work than we do who have entered into this arrangement ; 
they could, therefore, do the ■work at a lower i^rice. But the principal objection is, that 
by -working overhours they can promise to execute an order in a shorter time than we can ; 
therefore, an Act of Parliament is necessary to prevent those who have entered into the 
arrangement from breaking through it, and thus putting all the rest upon the same 
footing as om-selves. 

763. We have one .stove, in which there are generally six or seven females, (of whom two 
are between 1 0 and 14.) and one man. They are in it during the whole of the working 
hoiu-s. Our working heat ranges from, SO’ to 110’, and sometimes a little higlier. 

764. The other dijung-place consists of steam cans, and is of moderate temperature. 
Several of our women are employed in the bleaching department also. 

765. If the factory hours arenia.de general for and adhered to by all the ble,Tch-woi’ks, 
■we should not object to them. 

766. Mr. McKinlay, Glenraill, Campsie. — We bleach and finish muslins, and emplo}^ 26 
men, 2 boys, and 114 females. Our houi’s of work are from 6 to 7, ivith an. hour and 
a half for meals, and on Saturday we stop at 3, •working 66 hours per week. Before the 
arrangement of October 1853, we worked 69 houi’s. We do no night-work with females ; 
and have only one man in addition to the •watchman at night. 

767. We have two stoves, the average heat in which is from 82’ to 85°. The females 
are allowed to go out for five minutes at tliree periods of the day, and also -whenever 
they require it. Of the females in the stoves, seven only are under 14. 

768. As far as our -workei-s are eoncemed, I do not think that any legislative interference 
is required ; but it would be more satisfactory that whatever airaugement is made should 
not be voluntary, as tliat is liable to be broken tlii'ough, but by Act of Parliament, 
■which -would place all upon the same footing, and, of course, would be enforced. 1 should 
not like to adopt 60 hours instead of 66, a.s wq already raised our prices -w’hen we came 
do-WTi to 66 hours, and a frutber increase -would, I tbiuk, be disadvantageous to tlie trade 
in general. At present we are under the additional difficulty of the very high price of 
.starch and coal, together with an advance of wages. 

769. Between four and five years ago, I renewed my attempt to establish a schooHu con- 
nexion -vrith these works. It is? opened about a quarter past 7, three evenings in 
the week. I provided books and every other requisite. One of our -workmen, -who 
teaches the younger ones, is paid a halfpenny a week from all who attend. Abont 54 
attend. All our female workers are almost exclusively fri->m Ireland. I teach the elder 
ones, and have a class of from 15 to IS reading the Bible I have given them an oppor- 
tunity of learning, and could -wish that more would have taken advantage of it. As our 
work is light, they have not the excuse of being over-fetigued. If any one can read -when 
she comes in. it is quite .an exception ; they are exceedingly ignorant 

. I 
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770. This is the only work in the trade which has an evening school attached to it. I have 
taken occasion to bring the matter before the other masters, but I believe without effect. 

I feel sure that if they were better instructed, and had, consequently, some information in 
theii' minds to occupy them, we should find them more steady at tlieir work, and they 
would in every way be more valuable workers.' They ought to be considered as 
in a home, when brought from a distance, as is the common case in the bleach-works, and 
to be cared for accordingly. 

771. Mr. Alexander Gow (Mr. McLean’s Tam Dyeing Works). — I am the manager 
ofthese works. We employ about 50 people. Our hours are from 6 to 6, and on Saturdays 
we begin at 6 and stop at 4, working therefoi-e only 60 hours a week, having two hours 
every day for meals. 

772. The arrangement of work is such that we should he vety much thrown out if we 
were obliged to stop at 2 o’clock on Saturdays. It would allow only hours a day for 
meals, and that would break in upon the usual quantities of work which the men can get 
through at present, and oblige us to di-vide the bundles of yarn. This might oblige us 
to put off to the next day finishing a lot of yarn of one colour, and so hinder us the day 
following. We should object to be kept to our 60 houm a week, u'nifisa at 10 hours a day. 
There ought to be an Act for the 60 hours, as many works go on as many as 90 hours a 
week. When we have occasion to do more work we take on more hands. As it is all 
piece-work it would not make any difference to the master if we did a few hours less 
than the 60 hours per week, provided it was a quantity equal to a quarter of a day ; that 
would be no disadvantage to us. If the people chose to work only 57 horn's a week (that 
is, five days for lO hours a day and from 6 to 2 on Satm-days, stopping one hour for break- 
fast), it would not interfere with our arrangements. 

773. Mr. Logan (Messi’s, James Pender and Sons, Cloth, Cotton, and Linen Bleach- 
Works). 

774. We employ about 40 men, 14 boys, and 16 females, all grown up but one. 

775. Our regular- hours of work are from 6 to 7, with 2 hours for meals ; and on Satur- 
days from 5 to 3 with one hour- for breakfast; making 65 hours per week. We never work 
overtime with boys or females. 

_ 776. The process of the linen bleaching is similar to that of the cotton with the excep- 
tion, that we have to expose it to the atmosphere for varying times according to the state 
of the cloth. 

777. The linen bleaching goes on at all times except during thi-ee or four months of 
winter ; the frost is the impediment then. The hours for the linen bleaching are just the 
same as for the cotton. 

/ / 8. If it should he found desirable to apply the factory hours to the worlcs in this 
branch of business, and therefore to reduce the hours to 60 a week, it would not interfere 
•with -us, provided we had the power of working overtime with females and boys, in 
cases when we had been impeded during the day by the want of water power or 
the breakage of machinery. 

779. We sometimes have a request from a customer to get a lot of goods forward by the 
next day, which we can only do by working witha few hands(in the folding for instance,) 
after the usual hours. _ We may not receive the letter making this request till the after- 
noon ; perhaps, we might not have more than two or three females whom it might be 
requisite for us to keep overhours for that pui-pose ; this may ocoasionany occur. K a 
general Act forbade the employment of females and boys after 6 o’clodc, we should have 
to put lads or men to that work for that short time. 

7S0. I think it desirable that all parties should be put up on the same footing as to 
hoi^. As many bleach-fields throughout the country, both in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland work, overhours, that causes, to the extent of this overwork, a deti-iment to aU 
those m ^e same branch. As therefore we work moderate hours, we should he glad to 
see all obliged to conform to these moderate hours. 

78L Our stoves are heated by steam, aud the heat when the females and boys are in ' 
them 18 moderate. .Ml the persons m our employ are healthy. It is two years and a half 
since we coimnmced the present hours ; previously we worked till 5 on the Saturday, the 
same hours as the other days in the week. 



w,' Bleaohaeld, Bumbiae, MinengoodV- 

When Mr. Wilson the manager is not here, I take charge of the work. There aJe about 
36 females four mm employed here, and one boy. Our regular houis are from 
6 to 7 \nth two hours off for meals ; and on Saturdays we have only one meal, and 
begm at b and work till 4. j > 

783. One week we may be very alack and another week very busy, When we are very 

busy we sometam® be^n at I o clock upon Sabbath mornings [upon Monday momingsj and 
work sometaes tiU 9 m1o(± on Monday mght, and sometimes even all Monday nigh t, and get 
home at So clock on Tuesday moimng. We then go home for four hours and come out here 
iigain at 10 o clock and work up till 11 and sometimes till 12 o'clock that night. The next 
day we sho^d come out at 6 and work the regulai- hours ; that may go oa for a few days or a 
weel^ and then we shoul(l commence, as before, at night-work, gSng home at 7 hi the 
evening for one hour, and working thi-ough the night. We stop fiom 12 till 1 in the 
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night for refreshment. It -^ras i-ather before the new year when we commenced to be so 
busy, and it has been going on this way up to this time (March 24th). 

7S1. All the females at the works signed the petition for the factory hours, and gave a 
good deal of money for it. 

785. The girls that are kept the longest ai-e the 10 that work in the steaiu-dr%-ing room. 

It is sometimes verj' hot in summer. ‘ “ 

786. [Mr. Watson returned before I left these works. The above evidence ha%-iu" been 

read over to him, he assented to its eon-ectness.] “ 

787. Mr. Watson. — We work the long hours because others do. We think from 6 
to 6 quite enough ; and if all in our branch of business worked only those hours, we should 
be glad to do the same. 

788. At present those who work long hours take an advantage over those who would 
he disposed to work short hours, and the competition obliges us to do the same. 

789. Messrs. Alex. Harvey and Son, Govanhaugli Yam Dye Works, — We employ 
only eight or nine boys, and only one female. Our usual hours of work are from 6 to 6 ; 
very seldom any overtime. The latest hours of work there are from 7 to 8 o’clock. 
We employ about 45 people altogether. 

790. These boys ai-e not employed in connexion with tlie machinery. It is all hand- 
work. This is the case with all yarn bleaching and dyeing. 

791. The little machinery we liave are the hydro-extractors for drying tlie vam, and 
boys are not employed about that. Tliis is a mere fraction of the process, and could 
be dispensed with altogetlier. 

792. The hydro-extractors will dry as much yarn in four hours Jis the bov.s would do 
in a day, but this is an accidental circumstance. If the demand on us were greater, 
we should employ more hoys. 

793. Our yarn is wanted at particular seasons of the year chiefly ; we have four sesisons 
in our particular connexion, two for America, and two for London. The merchants cannot 
give us a longer notice than they do, because they themselves do not know till the 
last moment what may be wanted for the markets they are called upon to supply. We 
dye various fancy colours ; it is all cotton yam. 

794. We are not obliged to workovertime from the want of hands ; the nature of the 
emplojTnent and the wages paid are such that we can always command a supjfly of 
hands. 

795. The machinery which we employ is of so trifling a n.atui*e that we could do away 
with it at a day’s notice. It would be a loss to us to a certain extent to do so, but we 
might prefer that to the alternative of coming rmder the operation of an Act for limiting 
the hours of boys’ labour. 

796. The other alternative is, that we should have to take into our employment more 
boys on those occasions when we wanted to work longer hours. 

797. The age of oui' boys is from 13 to 16 and 17. It is very light work, in a 
room peiTectly cool. 

798. Mr. McCalluji, Yam Dye Works, Govanhaugh. — ^We employ, when busy, about 
150 persons, of whom about 12 to 18 are females, and 24 boys. 

799. Our regular hours are from 6 to 6, Saturdays included, with two meal hoiurs. If 
they like to work from 4 a.m. on Saturday mornings in order to get away at 2 or 3, we 
do not object to it. 

800. We have no objection to tbe factory hours, and it would not be any great incon- 
venience to us to have only an hour and a half at meal times instead of two a day as at 
present, so as to stop on Saturdays at 2. 

SOL Mr. J. Geddes, Govanbank. — We dye cotton and woollen yam; We employ 
about 12 to 15 boys, and one female. It is nearly all entirely hand-work in the dyeing 
The only machinery we have is for grinding indigo. 

802. Our hours are from 6 to 6, the same on Saturdays. We have hydro-extractors. 
If we were to be placed under the factory hours, we should be obliged to say to the 
merchants who wanted us to work overtime, that we could not do it. Overtime is not 
profitable to ns, for we have to pay higher for it 



TURKEY-RED DYE WORKS. 

803. Mr. George Grahasi (Messrs. Stirling and Son^ Turkey-red Dye Works, 
Dalquhum, Dumbarton). — I am manager of these works. 

804. We employ about 350 b»nds, of whom about 220 are females, and about 45 
boys under 18. 

805. Our hours of work are, and have been for the last seven years, from 6 to 6, with 
two hours for meals. We work the same horns on Saturdays, making in all 60 hours a 
week. 

806. We very seldom make any overtime with women or boj-s ; sometimes with about 
14 men. 

807- There is nothing in the proceases of Turkey-red dyeing which prevents our stopping 
at ih^ hours, as far as females ^4 boys axe concerned. 

I 2 
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608. Oa a very wet day we may have occasion to leave our cloth half an Iioui’ longer in 
the drying-stoves, in consequence of not being able to air them in the field at all. 

809. Tliis may happen five or six times in six weelcs, or perhaps not so often 

810. In those eases, when we cannot put them into the field to diy partially, we have to 
put them at once into the stoves, and they then take peihaps an hour or an hour and 
a half longer to dry. 

811. The women and girls have to wait doing nothing until they are ready to betaken 
out of the stove. They sit in cool rooms waiting. 

812. If we did not dry tlrnt portion of goods that day, it would disarrange our whole 
work for the next day. 

813. About a third of our females work in the stoves, but ai’c not in for more than 20 
minutes at a time. This happens for about four hours and three quarters in the whole 
in the coui’se of the day. The temperatme in which they are then is about 110°. The 
stoves are cooled down from 180°, dry heat. The rest of the day they ai‘e in cool places, 
and very lightly employed. 

81 4. No boy.s work in the warm place.s. 

815. The rest of our females work in cool places, in the bleaching and washing depart- 
ments and warehouses. . ® 

816. The difficulties of stopping at an earlier hour on Saturdays than 6 o'clock are these ■ 

817. It talces 21 processes to complete the dyeing of Turkey-red. Each process occupies 
a day. Our works arc laid out so as to enable its to put a certain quantity of cloth 
through eacli process every day. If we were to be obliged to stop on one day before the 
usual time (say, to lose three hours), wo shoiild have to pi'ovide additioual Jueans oi 
dr-jnng ; for the principal difficulty lies tliere. The drying is effected in large stoves, 
heated by fluea Esich stove requu-es, iu order to bring it up to its proper heat, 180 tons 
of coal, When once hinught up to its heat, about D tons 12 cwt. of coal per 24 hours are 
sufficient to keep it up. If we -were compelled to stop at 2 on Saturdays, we must have 
an additional stove for that purpose alone. Besides the original gi*eat cost of the building 
supposing (by way of illustration) that the stove had been standing doing notbino- for a 
week, it would requfie \>erliaps as much as 40 tons to bring it up to the proper heat, 
and all for three hours’ work on Safcui’day afteimoons. 

_ 818. But the real workuig of the restriction would be, that we should have to 
distribute over the whole week the three hours’ work lost on Saturdays. 

819. This would require us to add, besides an additional stove and additional making- 

up houses, 10 men and about 30 females. ® 

820. Besides this, the additional accommodation for washing and finishino-, in washing- 
wheels and steam power to drive tliem, would amount to a cousiderable sum.' 

821. As regards those occasional wet days which sometimes oblige us to keep tire females 
for half an hour or an hour longer', I think that a little additional accommodation in our 
works_ would enable us to get over that. I disapprove of working overtime, and think 
there is no reason why the Tm'key-red dye-works should not, as lar as regfU'ds females and 
boj'S, stop at 6 o’clock, working 60 hours a week. Whatever washing mio-ht be required 
beyond or after those hom-s, can be done by men. I do tliink it desirable that females 
and boys should he restricted to those hours. 



822. With respect to the colour of Turkey-red, and the light required to produce a <rood 

preparation for the cloth to take the colour, we put it out at about 8 in the montinp 
and take it in at latest at 5. ®’ 

823. If it should be a bad day, we must put it into the stove and dry it off hand at once 

It IS desirable always to spread it out in the air before putting it into the stoves both 
for the preparation and for economy of fuel. ’ 

824. If the morning is rainy, and it shoxrld clear up in the afternoon, we cannot put out 
more than we am take up by 5 o'clock ; otherwise we should disarrange the whole work 

82o._ I have been lor 15 yearn conversant with Turkey-red dyeing, and the description I 
nave given of processes at these work.s is applicable to the whole. ^ 



OliKK, Jim., Turkey-red Dyers and Print Works, Leven Water.— We employ 
10 °“* females, in our Turkey-red department, under 

16, and 100 above that age. 

827. The usual hom-s of work are from 6 to 6. 

828. Sometimes we irish to employ a portion of these females and boys between balf- 
p^t 5 a.m._and half-past o p.ra., and at other times other portions of them from 7 to 7 
ine latter js a ranty, — quite an exception. 

829. It is on Saturdays that the females themselves wish to begin at half-past 5 in 
order tliat they may finish their work earlier- in the afternoon : but this is their 
arrangement not ours. In the same way it is at times more convenient for them 
to begin at 7 and end at 7. 

830. As far an om- operations in the Tuikey-red dyeing are oonoerned, it would not 
matter to us if we always began at 6 and ended at 6. 

SSh The workers have a certain quantity to get through, and they do that easUy within 
the 10 hours, havmg between 6 and 6 two hours for meals. 

832. On Satmdays the hours axe nominaUy the same, but the people voluntarily 
begin a little earlier, and take less time to each meal, bo as to have done hy 3 to 4 o’clock. 
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833. 1 do not .‘•■ee bow we could manage it' we were compelled to .stop at 2 on Saturdays 
as each lot of goods takes (.say) twenty days to finish, and goes through one process per 
day. Our works are constracted to enable us to do this. If we were onlv to do seven 
hours’ work on Satui-day instead of 10, we slioiild Lave to do the three hours’ work at 
some other time ; and there is no other time for it. 

8Si. Vre could not do the work uf the other three hours with adult male labour. 

835. We should be contented to be allowed to work the 60 hours a week if we were 
not restricted on the Saturday. 

836. We have worked these hom-s for nine or 10 yeax-s, ever since thi.s work was estab- 
lished In’ us ; and on Saturday the females and boy.s as a general thing leave the work 
between 3 and 4 ; some may go a little after 3, and a few a little after 4. 



837. Jlr.W. Pollock (Mr. Oit Ewing’s Turkey-red Yarn Worlds, Lower Leven Bank '. 

I am manager of these works. We employ 28 men, 6 boys, and 36 female.? when we are 
in full work. 

838. We do all by piece-work. The regular hours are from 6 to 6 ; but hi summer, as we 
^vish to take advantage of the light, we often begin at lialf-past 5 and get over by half- 
past 4 to 5 p.m. So in winter ^^■e begui at 7 and stop about 4. We have two hours for 
meals. 

839. On Satiu-days we have only one meal hour, the breakfast hour, and get the work 
done at 4 at latest ; so that we never exceed 60 houi-s a week. We commenced this work 
in June ISol, and the hours liave been the same the whole time. 

840. The work.s are arr.inged so as to do a certain quantity eveiy da}’. It takes SO days 
to dye the yarn till we send it away finished. If we were to be stopped by law at 2 on 
Saturdax'S, we should stop all day. W’’e could not do a portion of a day’s work, as it 
would throw out the "whole arrangements of the work in all the departments of the 
manufacture. 

841. If we were to be simply restricted to the 60 Lours per week we should not care, 
it would not affect u.s in the smalle.st degree. 

842. Our stoves are never above 1 1 0" when the girls are in them, they are often 90°. The 
girls are in them about 10 minutes at a time. They are then out for an houi* or some- 
times more. The yarn-diying is very different from the cloth. The girls here will be only 
one day in the "week in the stoves. They are divided into sets, and take it in turn. 

843. Poet. Fletcher, clerk (31r. On* Ewing's Tui-key-red Dye Works for cloth). [The 
manager was absent.'] — Our hoius in summer are from 6 to 6. On Saturdays the females 
and boys genemlly stoj) at about 4 o’clock. The hours of meals are one for breakfast and 
one for liinner. We never begin earlier than 6 o’clock, and all the work is done by 6 
in the evening. 

S44. In -winter we do not begin till 7, we then stop at 5, .some earlier. There is then 
only one meal hour allowed, from 10 to 11. The workpeople generally have sometldng 
with them by "way of refre.sbraent, which they take during the day. 

845. When we change the hours from summer to winter, we put up notice to acquaint 
the people beforehand. 

846. The reason for changing the hotus is, that we require the light for the preparation 
of the cloth for dyeing. 

847. Tlie stoves are on the ordinary principle used in all the Turkey-red woi'ks. 

848. ilr. Obb Ewia'O. — W e are Turkey-red dyers of cloth andyam and printers of Turkey- 
red cloth. We employ upwards of 400 people. Our yarn dye-works are not under the 
Printers’ Act. At these we employ about 100 hands, of whom about 70 are females and 
boys. For these the hours of labour vary much between winter and summer. In -winter, 
in consequence of the weather, we are sometimes idle for months together. We stopped 
at the end of last November and l>egan at the end of February. In ordinary years we 
are not entirely idle more than a mouth. When the fine weather comes in, we place our 
yam in the open air for some hours every day. It may happen that the inoming may be 
unfiivourable, in which case we put them out in the afiemoon, .and make use of as much 
sun-light as may be serviceable for our purposes. Our regular hours of work are from 6 to 6, 
Saturdaj's included, but we allow two hours daily for meals, so that we in fact as a rule 
only work 60 hours a week. We object to being placed under legislative compulsion to do 
this, because we so entirely depend upon the season of the year for producing a good 
colom’, and as the proceases, which are nuraeroi^, must each be finished dsxily. It takes a 
month to produce the colour from the time that the yam is in the grey state. It veiy 
rarely happens that our females and boys work any overtime, and then never more than 
two or three hours, and that seldom more than one day at a time. Such a -thing as 
working 1 6 or 1 8 hours a day for -weeks together is, in my works, perfectly unknown, and 
according to my belief in the rest of the trade, the nature of the process^ not maki-ng it 
posable. 

849. The only hot place which the females and boys have to go into is the stove in the 
morning, for about three quarters of an hour, taking out the yarn, hut the thermometeEr is 
not higher than from 80° to 100°. In the evening when they hang the yam the -dienno- 

I 3 
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meter Ydll be about 80°, and they ai-e there about the same time as in the morning. 
AH the rest of the day they are either in the open air, or (if the day is bad) under cover- 
putting the yam on poles to hang. " ’ 



850. Mr. Fraser (Messrs. Henry Menteith and Co., Turkey-red Dye and Print Works 
Barro-wfield, Glasgow).— I am manager of the Turkey-red department of these works! 
We employ when we are busy, in summer, about 70 men, 120 females and 70 boys. 

85 1 . Om- regular hours of work in summer are from 6 to 6. 

852. Sometimes we have occasiou to begin with a portion of the females about 5 
o'clock, and they will, as a general rule, have finished by about 5 p.m. 

853. If the weather in the morning should be unfavourable, those females might be 
unemployed for a few houns during the moi-niug, and would have to remain a little 
longer in the evening. Those will be principally about 10 gi-own women. 

854. The greatest number of oui- girls are employed in can-ying out the cloth and spread- 
ing it upon the field, and bringing it in again. It is light work. Each piece of cloth -weio-hs 
puly four pounds on an averge. These girls usually begin in summer at fi-om half-past 5 
to 6, and usually get over their work about 3 o’elodc in the afternoon, 

. 855. If the morning should be wet, they have to wait on until it clears. If it clears early 
enough to enable us to put out the cloth, they do so later in the day, and have to wait 
till it is sufficiently dry to take in again. They may have to wait as late as 6 or even 7 
o’clock, never later, because if the goods are put out later than a certain hour, when the 
sun gets low, they do not bleach so well. 

- 856. The younger girls may be sometimes two houi-s in the morning, coming and 
going, in the stoves, taking out the goods. The heat will be then about 110°. 

857. The gi-own up women are employed, the first thing in the morning, in taking the 
cloth out of the stoves, which are then about 110°. This takes them about two aiidahalf 
hours. They then make up the same lot for putting into “ liquor.” This takes them about 
two houra After that they commence hanging the goods again in the stove. The 
temperature then -will be about the same. This ivill take them from 1 1 till half-past two • 
their work is then done for the day. About 40 females are employed in that way ’ 

858. In the summer,_ when we are most busy, another set at the same sort of work 
may begin rather earlier and stay rather later, as the process then is dependent on the 
weather, but in ordmaiy cases they also have finished by 6 o'clock. 

859. The boys are employed in the washing, bleaching, and drying departments, none in 

employed not more than 10 houi-s a day, aU the yeai- round. 

860. Ihe nature of the Tm-key-red dyeing process is, that in summei* each lot of girls 
must go through one process each day. The winter process includes two periods -when 
the goods are stationary, for a fortnight at one time, and a week at another 

861. The winter process is earned on botli summer and winter. The goods are about three 

weeks gou^ through the smnmer process, till they are prepared for dyeing. If they ai-e dyed 
forth-mth they may be finished m another week, but can remain for another in that state 
and It IS customary to prepare the cloth for dyeing in summer, and to dye it in winter • 
and the re^on is, that we can only prepare it for dyeing in fine weather, but can dye it 
m any weatlier. *' 

862. The winter process requires about six weeks. 

865. The works aresoarranged as to enable us to put a certain ouantity of cloth throush 

consequently work the same number of hours fn 
^ very rarely work more than 60 hours a week, and 

only when we are mtorfced with by weather or bysUght intermptions in our maeliinery 
If aiy thmg breaks whieli we cannot repair in two or three hoursf the whole of the works 

th&Sd w: tZ fiSLdte%Tet“^''“ 

866. Our yarn workers at Blantyre, where we employ about 250 people are as rewards 
than the cloth dyeing, and consequently their hours are more regulaa-. The same prind- 

wo?ta;KonttdTMmT “ Mr, Bobert Reid, a partner in these 

86/. Mr. D. Miller (Turkey-red Dye and Print Works Sirrino-flci/i Tini i n 
W e employ about 200 persons in the TrJkey-red dyeing d^irSLu^ ttotg dot aS 
yarn. Our regular- hours of work ai-e from 6 to 6, and as onr pioceis is ihTttn ot 
we weryrai-elyhave occasion to deviate from those home ; indid the averaS threuTh 
out the year, is not more than 66 hours. On Friday, ii ordm to ptlef; 

opportunity of leamng off work a httle eaxHer on Saturday, we endeayou^rrjt™ 
when we can (winch happens at times in the yam, but Terr seldom in 1 
they should go on a httle after 6 in the evening; and on Saturday i * * 

begin at 6, sS as to stop at S, half-past 3, * fn ^ atoiio jn! ^ 
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868. We also dye fancy yarns, but the houi-s of work are from ( 
on Saturdays. The meal hiiurs are two hours a da)-. 



to 6, stopping at 3 



S69. Messrs. FlEMlSG, Watsos, and Saies (Turkey-rcdYam Dvei',s, Little Govan Glas 
go,v).— \\ e employ abont 1 , (I to 200 hands, of trliom about a half are females, and about a 
dozen boys. Our regular hours are from 6 t.) 6, Saturdays included ; and m alloir two 
hours tor meals ; but on Saturdays we begin at o a.m., and have one meal hour from 
9 to 10, and then continue on till 3 or half-past .3 or f, making 60 hours of actual 
work per week. ° 

870. We should not object to the proposed Bill, but for the interference with the Saturdnr 

We should be very glad of the Bill if it would allow Saturday to be a full dar We 
should be glad ol the BiU because many bleach and dve works work many hours over- 
tim_e, and o^y pay the people for one day’s work. On Saturday we should want to be»in 
at 0 , lor the sake of leading off earlier in the afternoon. The whole work is “turned 
over eve^' day, and the process requires a full day. The yam takes, with us, twenty- 
one working days to dye. Tlie females are nearly all women. ' 

8TL The ody- macUuery we use is for pumping, and grinding madder, and scmeezinB 
the water out of the yam. > i s 

872. If any Bill is passed it ought to give us liberty to begin at 5, in order to take 
advantage oi the weather, and to continue till 7 if the weather should be unfavourable 
during the day. 

srs. If we had this liberty we would rather have the Bill than not, as it would 
prevent othei-s working overtime. 

871. The females are only in the hot stoves a few minutes at a time for not more than 
^ hour m the day, perhajis only half an hour in all in the stove during the whole day 
The rest of the day they are either out in the open aii-, or in sheds, or working the yam 



875. James Nuttall (manager of the oiling operations of Mr. Steiner’s Turkey Red- 

dye Works, Accrington, Lancashire). We liave 107 men andboys in the oilin" place Of 
these, 3i are between 8 and IS, and are under the Print Works Act. There are altovether 
about 60 between 8 and IS. ® 

876. We begin work in the oiling place at 6 a.m., and we genei-ally leave off at i 5 

and 6. It never exceeds 6. ’ ’ 

877. We stop from time to time, so that every one has plenty of time to get their 
meals, but the nature of the pi-ocess is such that it must go on without stopping. The 
liret thing we do in the morning is, to put the oiled cloth into the stove. A qumitity of 
this cloth is made ready for us the daj before. It lies all night oiled. In cold weather 
it will lie there without any danger. In hot weather, the last thing the men do in the 
evenmg, is to air them The watchmen during the night watch the cloth, and if they 

it heating, they call the men, and it is immediately pulled over the rollers to cool. 
The boys go home at or before 6- every day. The men stay if it is necessary to air the 
cloth. 



878. Jamies Ashworth. — We have in the mordant room sevenlads about 18, and .six 
boys between 8 and 13 ; between 13 and IS there are 11. 

879. I have been in the mordant room 21 years. I have sui)erintended it about 15 years. 
The hours are from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. the longest ; generally they do not come till hall-past 
■i to 5, and generally leave off at half-past 8 to 9. 

880. We have done in the stove rooms about half-past 9, taking out the dry cloth. The 
stoves are cool then. We then have breakfast. At a quarter to 10 we start the machines, 
and go on till 12, and then commence again -with the machines from i to 7 ; but about 4 
we take half an hour for tea. Then we fill the stoves again from 7 to 9. 

881. Of the 16 hoys, four work in the upper part of the room ; the thermometer is 
1 00® in summer, and 80® in winter. It is hot from 1 to 7, It need not be liot ; it can be 
made quite cool with a little ventilation. I have been at work in this room 15 yeara 

882. It is necessary for us to work from 4 or half-past 4 a.m. to 9 p.m., in order to keep 
straight with_ the processes that come after us. They go from us to the dye -house, and 
come to us from the oiling operations. It takes many days in the oiling department, 
perhaps a fortnight ; and when the cloth has been finished in the oiling department^ it 
comes to us. We do in the mordant room enough in the day to keep the whole of the 
dyers at work the next day. 

SS3. The machinery we use is for passing the pieces through the mordant; after that 
they go into the stoves. 

884. The hours of work which I have mentioned (from 4 or half-past 4 till 9} have 
Ijeen going on since the beginning of last year; we were slack before that, abei^ 
t\velve months; and at that time we did not get more than five or six hours a dxy 
sometimes. 

885. We reckon regular work to be a lot of doth a day. It takes us from half-past 4 
a.m. to 9 at night to do this. We have worked these hours tha greatest part of 
year. 

886. If there were more macbineiy, another stove, and more hand^ tie lot eonld be done 
in quicker time ; but, as it is, we sometimes have part of the maduiimy^idie.J 

14 * 
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887. Enoch GEUdSHAW. — I superintended the dye-house. The dyers come in the 
morning at 6 o^clock, sometimes they come at 5. They generally leave off at 8, 
but sometimes we go on from 6 a.m. to 10 at night. This happens when we do 
not get our usual supply of blood from Liverpool. We require five hogsheads 
of blood a day {bullocks’, sheep’s, and calves' blood). To supply this, upwards of 
100 head of cattle must be slaughtered. We can only get it from the Slaugliter-house Com- 
pany at Liverpool. Before that company started (16 or 18 yeai« ago), we had to collect it 
from all the little butchers in the country by small casks full. It was very impure, and 
the supply iiregular. There are SO men and boys in the dyeing department, of these 
about 60 are under 18 ; there are 45 between 8 and JS, and 15 between 13 and 18. The 
short-timers come at 6, and sometimes those above 1 3 come at 5 and stay, as the men do, 
till 10 and 11. When we have plenty of blood to go on with, we woric till 10 and 11 ; 
this is in order to make up for time lost when blood has run short. Prom tlie month 
of August up to March and April it will be difficult to get ; there is in winter a demand 
for it in Liverpool for other purposes. Generally speaking, in the summer we are on 
the premises about 14 hours, and sometimes from 5 am. to 10 p.m. to make up for lost 
time ; but during those hours there are many stoppages ; we have to wait until the work 
is ready to come out of the dj^e vessels. The cloth is in the dye-vessels about thiee hours 
at a time. It requfres 12 boys to watch the dye-vessels, looking through the glass plates 
to see if the pieces are running in regular order, the rest have nothing to do during those 
thi-ee hours. Those 1 2 rest an hour and a half when that lot is taken out, until the vessels 
are filled again. The vessels are filled three times in tlie course of the day, when we are 
working long hours ; we should then be 14 to 15 hours ou the premises, and the 12 boys 
who watc.h the vessels are always resting an hour and a half aftei- each time of emptjung 
them. These are always the same boys. The boys employed in emptying and filling ai-e 
only busy four and a half hours in each day. They are too young for any other 
operation. 

888. AH these boys between 8 and 13 are under the operation of the Print Works Act. 

889. There are no children employed in the other processes, except in the making-up 
and packing-room. 

890. [James Pilkington, I am a headman of the finishing-room. We hai'e four 
women and 5 little girls, and three men. Oim general hours are fro)n Imlf-past 6 a.m. to 
about half-past 7 at night ; but when we are not veiy busy we stop at 6.] 

891. Statejient as to the effect of the Bill on the Tuekey-red Dyees, who (in con- 
sequence of the tedious nature of the process) are veiy few in number. 

892. The following is Mi\ Steiner’s case ; 

893. Mr. Steiner is a Tmkey-red dyer, and a printer of Turkey-red pieces, and carries 
on business at Church, near Accrington, in Lancashire. 

894. In addition to those pieces which he prints, a considerable quantity ai-e dyed by 
him both by commission and for sale. He employs a considerable niunber of children 
under 10 years of age, and many females and young persous under IS yeai-s of age, in his 
dyeing and printing woiks, and they are under the superintendence of the inspectoi-s and 
sub-inspectors of factories by virtue of the provisions of the Act 8 and 9 Viet. cap. 29, 
being an Act to regulate the labour of cliildren, young persous, and females in print works, 
This is in consequence of his being both a printer and a Tuikoy-red dyei-. The Interpre- 
tation Clause of that Act is to the effect that any person employed in printing, or in any 
incidental pi-inting proce^, comes within the meaning of that Act ; the same Clause states 
that the words “ incidental printing process ” shall be taken to mean any process of pre- 
paring. dyeing, bleaching, cleaning, calendering, &c., cairied on within any building, 
shed, &;c., _adjacent_to each other, or forming part or parts of the astahliehment where tlie 
chief portion of printing, &c., is carried on. 

895. By the Bleaching, &c., Works BUI, now before the House of Commons, entitled 
“ An Act to regulate the Employment of Females, Young Persons, and Childi-en in 
Bleaching, Finishing, and Dyeing Works,” Mr. Steiner will be veiy seriously affected, as 
well as all other Turkey-red dyers. 

896. The provisions of the proposed Act prohibit the employment of children, and limit 
the hours of employment of females, and young persons under 1 8 years of age," from 6 in 
the morning to 6 in the evening on all days but Satui-day, and on that day from 6 in the 
morning to 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and a stated allowance is to be made during those 
periods for meals. Turkey-red dyeing is not an arduous employment, but the process is 
a very tedious one, requiring extreme care and regularity, and constant attention, as the 
goods_ whilst in operation are liable to heat, and if neglected will ignite, and notwith- 
standing all due vigUance are liable to spontaneous combustion. In fact Mr. Steiner, 
notwithstanding all his attention, has had a gi-eat number of fires in his establishment The 
employment of children is not in the least toUsome ; their duties aj-e merely to watch the 
goods whilst the process is in course of operation, and this is only required occasionally, 
.during the reguiai- working houx,s; consequently the children are at play a great portion 
of their time ; yet it is necessary they should be within call when wanted ° 

897. There is also another particular feature in Mr. Steiner’s case, and that is if labour 
is prohibited and limited, as proposed by the Bill, it wiH he absolutely ruinous to the 
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prooess ; inasmuch ns goods in operotiou left over night, or for a muon less period in ..,r 
ticular stages, loould injure the colour, and so render the goods ivorthless it heino nehe- 
snry that the profess when commenced must he continued until completed ; and as the 
hours of working on Saturdays are limited to 2 o'clock p.m.. the BUI would of uceessri- 
make the working week in Turkey-red dye-works to consist of ttve days onlv ; inasmuch 
as it would not be practicable to conimeaoe tbe process on a Saturdav if limitt-J »r. 
2 o’clock. 

S9S. On reference to tbe preamble of tbe present Bill, it would appear that it is iu tended 
to except persons fi-om its cmenition who are within the proidsions of the S & VJft 
before referred to,_ and, as betore stated. Mr. Steiner’s dye-works liave 1>een under t'lat 
regulation. Yet it would appear that, as £ir as relates to dveing not iucidentid to p’-int- 
mg, that dyeing goods by commission and for sale without printing, then Mr. Steiner’s 
will be within the present Bill ; therefore he will be under two Acts limitino- labour both 
different in the^ provisions. And thei-e is no doubt that if Turkey-red dyers are not ex- 
cepted from this Bill, the trade of Turkey-red dyeing will be driven to those countries 
where its already too tedious operations will not be subject to any legislative inter- 
ference. ® 



IRELAND. 

Chiefly Linen Blkvch Works. 

899. Mr. Ales. Hunter, Diminurry Bleacli-W. irks, Belfast.— I bleach linen onlv. and 
employ about -tO hands, of whom none are females and only one boy. The u-snariiours 
are from 6 to 6, or rather seldom beyond 4, except the housemen who work at ni-ffit. 
I have no stove here ; but at Denaiglite, near Lisburn, I have one. but it is not now 
m use. The females there worked almost invariably from 6 to 6 only, with an hour 
and half for meals ; Saturday.s tlie same. 1 employed tliere from 14 to 18. It will be 
at work again when trade improves. 

900. I should prefer that adult females, say of 30 years old and upwards, should be at 
liberty to work as many hom’s as they could agree for with their employers They 
are generally quite equal to cmstant Avovk, and if they have a family by that time t)ie 
eldest daughter cun take care of the younger children. There b no ^tficultv hereabouts 
in getting female lab<jur, it i.s a very populous neighbourhood. 

901. As we have occasion sometimes in summer to work overhours, and as femiiles only 
can do the work in the stove, I should like that females above 30 years old should have the 
power of working occasionally (say) not exceeding two or three hours after G p.m. 
(beginning not before 6 a.m.). This would obviate a great many objections. 

902. I think at the same time that, if there is to be” an Act for England and Scotland, 
Ireland ought not to be exempt. 

903. I see no objection to haring relays of females if each relay did not continue at work 
longer than 10 hours in every 24. I consider it hard upon the* capitalist, while exposed 
(as he is) to the competition of foreign countries, to keep his capital idle 13A hours out of 
the 24. The objection to females working at night does not apply in countiy places like 
this. Tliese remarks embody my opinions upon tbe subject. 

904. Messre. Richardson & Co., Lambeg Bleach-Works, Lisburn. — We bleach linen only 
and employ in a slack time like the present about 300 people, of whom 136 are femalls 
and about a dozen boys. 

905. The females are chiefly employed in the stoves finishing handkerchiefs. Theirusual 

hours of work are from half-past 5 am. to 6 p.m., with intervals of 2| hours for meals and 
rest. On Saturdays they begin at the same time and stop ut 2 o’clock. The temperature 
of the stoves ranges from 80“ to 1U0“. Our working heat is 90® ; occasionally it will f»et 
up higher, but very rarely, depending u}»n the weather, and the ventilation, which* is 
regulated by the overlooker in the room. Our object i.s to keep the atmosphere drv imd 
the heat at 90®. * ’ 

^ 906. The boys are principally employed on the gra.ss, and leave work at from half-past 
5 to 6, beginning at hi^f-past 5, except in winter, when they come and go with the day- 
light unless when stoppetl by frost or snow. 

907- The hours are regulated by tbe town clock of Belfast. 

90S. We seldom, if ever, had an accident from our machinery. Where we consider it 
dangerous we box it off. 

909. e have an infant school, a hoys’ school, and a girls’ school, built and supported by 
ourselves. We have a contribution in l>ooks from the Church Education Society. We 
pay ample salaries to the masters and mistresses; and give them houses furnished and 
rent-free, so as to ^ure the sendees of superior teachers. 

910. We make it a rule not to employ boys under 14, and we insist upon our own 
work-people sending tlieir children to school. 

911. In wdnter we are liable to be stopped altogether for weeks continuously by frost 
and snow. We are obliged after that to work up lost time, as cloth will have accnmulafed. 
We, therefore, on such occasions work overtime up to 8 or 9 o’cloj^ from three to five 
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consecutive days during a month or six weeks. This depends upon the length and 
severity of the previous winter. But although the last winter was both long and severe, 
we have made such arrangements as will prevent the necessity of, our working the females 
overhours at all for the fiitui'e. 

912. As we allow om‘ women in the stoves 2^ hours for meals and rest, theii’ net hours 
of work are only 10. 

913. As to the hoys employed in the field, it may happen in consequence of the irregu- 
larity of the weather’ that they may not begin their work till late in the day, and remain 
late in consequence, mvely beyond 7. 

91-1. This irregularity of the field-work does not interfere with the stove-work so as to 
keep them, over 6 o'clock. It interferes with the boiling-work where we have no hoys. 

915. The females never start at all unless they can begin at the br-eakfast hour- at the 
latest. 

916. Mr. Jonathan Richardson ('partner in Messrs. J. N. Richai'dson,Bons, & Owden's 
Glenmore Bleach-Works, Lisburn). — We bleach linen cloth only. We e^uploy 1 65 males 
(of whom about 20 are boys rmder 18) and 300 females. 

917. The regular hours of work are from 6 am. to half-past 6 p.ra., off two hours for 
meals' and we stop on Saturdays at 3 o'clock. These ar-e the hour-s for the whole 
^tablishment. 

918. Nearly all the boys are employed in the field in taking up the pegs, and un- 
ravelling the pieces. We rarely work extra hour's, and when they do it maybe up to 
half-past 8 p.m. ; but it is rare to keep the boys up to that time. 

919. We have had occasion to keep the females overtime for an evening or two in the 
week, but we avoid it if possible, as we find it is not profitable. Within the last year they 
may have been employed overtiine about 50 or 60 evenings ; sometimes a few later. There 
are 21 between 12 and 14 years of age, and four between 11 and 12, 

920. The working temperature which we endeavom- to mairrtain is 90° ; it is not advan- 
tageous that it should be hotter; the temperature will occasionally increase from accidental 
causes. When you were in the stove it was 100° and 101°, but it was the first warm 
day, and the heating had not been adjusted to the change of weather. 

921. There are not mor-e than eight or nine linen bleach-works in Ireland where there 
axe stoves, and we probably employ nearly half the number of females to be found in 
them. 

922. Messr-s. J. and W. Charley & Co., Linen Bleach-Works, Seymour Hill, Belfast. — 
We do not employ females, and only a few boys, and they have gener-ally done their 
work by 4 p.m. We employ about 80 people. 

923. George Thompson (Mr. Robert HoAvey's Bleaching and Dyeing Works, Old Park, 
Belfast). — I am foreman of the “ lapping" (making-up) room at these works. 

924. We have eight females in the making-up room. Ouvr-egular- hours are fi-om 6 to 6, 
but when the tr-ade demands it rve go on till 10, and sometimes all night, with the same 
set of hands, hut not more than one night at a time, and this hapj^ens very seldom; 
sometimes we may have to go on two or three nights following till 1 0, sometimes for a 
whole week. In the beginning of 1853 we were very busy, jill March, April, and May, 
and then we had for a good part of that time to go on to all hours, up to 10 o'clock, and 
aU night. If there were to he another busy time we should have to do this ao-ain. 

925. Again in the autumn, in preparing for the sin’ing trade, we are liable to have 
these busy seasons, and to work on the same manner as in the spring. When there is 
work to do there is no limit of time. 

926. The work is hooking and makiag-up. 

927. When we have much work, we have about a dozen females in the room, and two 
boya 

928. Mr. McNaughtbn (Mr. Robert Howey's Printing, Bleaching, and Dyeing Works, 
Old Park, Belfast). — I am man^ei- of this establishment. We bleach Hneu and cotton. 

929. We employ 20 females in thestove ifom 14 years of age upwards. The hours are 
from 6 to 6 ; occasionally they ai-e employed Haifa night, i.e., up to 10 o’clock. This is done 
as seldom as possible, and depends upon the pressure of business. It is only when there 
is a pressure through the whole establishment that this goes on at night tiE 10 o'clock, 
and it is never to my knowledge later. It must happen about the same seasons of the 
year as has been described for the lapping room. 

930. The temperature in the stove is about 100°. This is hot air, consequently it is fax 
less prejudidal to health than steam heat. We had steam heat in the stove, but found tiie 
hot air both more profitable and much more healthy for the people. 

931. In the bleaching establishment we have none but adults. 

932. The dyeing establishment is connected with the print works, and comes under the 
Print Works Act. 

933. We have beetling machines, but do not employ females at them. 

934. Mr. James Gra ham (Mr. Wm, Ewart & Son, Glenbank Linari Bleach-Works, 
Belfast).-^! am manager of th^e works. 
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935. "We employ only 24 females in the st'^ive. Tlie regnlar hours are from half-past 
6 a.m. to halt-past 6 p.m. all the year I'ound, ailoTrinjj two hours and 20 minutes frr meals 
and rest. The temperatiu'e ia kept at 90’ as near as we can. It is steam heat IVe hare 
no extra hours in the store. IN’o girls are fit to work in this heat longer than the 
regular hours. If we have more wc>rk to do. we put on extra hands to our other frames. 

936. We have three females in the mangling house, who work from 6 to 6. 

937. We have only .a few boys in the beetling bouse, and they are near the ase of 18. 

988. We finish cotton goods in the beetling, as well as linen. 

939. Mr. J. F. Feegussox’s Linen Bleach-Works, — We employ about 20 to 30 people, 
no females. Our hours of work are from 6 to 6 regularly. 

940. We have no hoys in the beetling, and only two in the bleaching. We have no 
stove. 

941. Mr. Fergusson's, of White Rock, is a simihu establishment to ours ; he has no 
stove, and employs no females. 

942. Mr. John Kcbebts, Collin Green Linen Bleach-Works, Lishum. — I employ no 
females, and only four boys. The boys are not employed at night, escept very occasionally, 
when we have a prc.ss of work. 

943. Mr. Ja-MES Feegessoh & Sons. New Forge Green, Belfast. — We bleach linen and 
linen yam. Our regular liours in summer are from 6 to 6, from Fehnjary to November, 

944. We employ, when we are busy, about 60 families and 60 men, only sis boys. Si.s of 
the females are at times employed all night,— mostly Jibout three months in tlie winter. 
They are in the stoves moving the yam. Two men are employed with them. If an Act 
passed forbidding the emplojunent of females at night, we should employ four men 
instead of those six females. The boys are about 15, they are ns\mr employed at night, 
and never, scarcely, after 6. They gather the pins on the green. We do not want boys 
after 6, they can get through their work Wfi^re. 

94-5. We have never any overtime but from November to Felumarj', the females work 
from 8 a.in. to 8 p m. 

946. If we were not to be allowed to continue those hour.? for the females, but were 
permitted to employ them from 7 to 7, we should not begin till 8, they would then breakfast 
before they came, and we should then stop iit 7 p.m. without inconvenience. We allow 
two hours for inwils. We work the sjime hours on Saturdays as any other day, but they 
generally get over theu v>'ork earlier, about 4. 

947. Mr. G. Pelan. manager (Jlr. Wallace, Glengormhy Linen Bleach-Works). — ^We 
employ one female, and no boys whatever. We employ about 50 people altogether. 

948. Mr. Bell (Messrs. Fenton, Son, vk Co., Hyde Park Linen and Cotton Bloach-Works). 
—These works commenced a year ago. We employ altogether about 1 50 people, of whom 
37 are females ; we employ veiy few boys, our work is too heivvy for them. 

949. Our regular hours of work are from 6 to 6, allowing two hours for meals. The 
hours on Satuidays are nominally the same, hut they leave off earlier. We have only worked 
overtime during a portion of one week, when the females worked all one night, and part 
of two other nights. The trade has been slack. If it were to be brisk, we might very 
possibly work a.s late as 9 o’clock, as long the pressm*e lasted ; hut we consider long houm 
undesirable for the masters, as the work is not properly done. When we work overtime 
it has been to oblige customers, and not for our own profit. 

950. The temperature in the stoves where the females work is from 85® to 95°. We have 
made preparations for employing as many ns 100 females, if the state of the trade 
requires ih 

951. We employ no females in the beetling houses. 

952. Mr. Giuoas, Mr. O'Haea, manager (ilr. Gray's Linen Bleach-Works, Gray Mount, 
Belfast'.— Wo employ about 60 iieoplc; no feiuajcs or boy.s in the bleaching department, 
but in the “ lapping room” we have five under IS. 

95.3. Occasionally, when trade is brisk, we employ these boys late in the evening 
sometimes up t-o 8 and 10 o’clock and after; occasionally for several weeks together. 

954. Mr. Bragq {Messrs. Bragg and Dobson, Cotton Mount, Belfast). — -We bleach and 
finish linen and muslin, worked and plain. We employ about 290 persona, of whom about 
146 are females and about 40 hoys. Our regular hours of work are from 6 to 7, with 
about two hours for meals and rest. 

955. The females and hoys are principMIy employed ia the stoves, of which we have 
four, the temperatures in which are about 85", 90®, 95", and 110’ respectively. 

956. It occasionally happens, when tiiere is a press of work, that we em{fioy one 
set of females (five i from 9 pjn. to 6 a-m.. They work in one of the stoves with a man 
and a boy. 

957. It occasionally also happens, about once in two or three months, that aD the females 
are required to work till about 9 o’dock. We do not wish it, but we do so to oblige our 
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customers. From 6 to 7 is as long as we like to have them employed. As we give them 
two hours for meals and rest, if an Act were to pass limiting the hours to between 6 a,m. 
and 6 p.m., with an hour and a half for meals, it would not make any material difference 
to us. 

958. Ofthetotalnumber of females, between 20 to 30 are from about 13 to about 16. 
A few boys only are in the stoves; they are principally employed in the wet depart- 
ment 

959. I am not aware that there is any other muslin bleach green in Ireland, except this 
and Mr. Bell’s, at Balyclare. 



960. Mr. Joseph Lindsat (Mr. John L. Bell, Ballyelare).— I am the manager of these 
works. We bleach fine muslins only, worked and plain (for ladies’ collars, Sac.). We employ 
about 150 people, of whom about 100 are females, and about a dozen boys. 

961. Our regular hom-s of work are from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with two hours for meals 
and rest 

962. At present we are working from 7 am. to 6 p.m., as trade is slack. When trade is 
brisk, as it was about a year ago, we sometimes had occasion to go on for a fortnight or a 
month together up to 8 and 9 o’clock, but the people are paid extra for that; the females 
make from 7d. to lOd. per day, and if they work overtime they are paid in proportion ; 
2^ hours overtime would come to l^d. or %d., and up to 2-id. They are quite winino- to 
give this. The temperature of the stoves where they work is 90" ; this is the remili 
worldng heat, and we keep it as near that as possible. 

963. Attho.se times when we are very busy we sometimes have aset that works at night 
from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. There might be 20 females in that set, «and one boy. We would 
much rather not work overhoum, as the people are not so fit for their work the next 
day. 

961 In tlie making-up room, where there are eight females, they work the extra hours 
when the rest do. 

965. In the hot stove-room, where there are about 70 females, I do not think there are 
more than eight girls between 12 and 16, and the rest jtre chiefiy between 16 and 20 • 
some few are grown up women. In the airing-rooms, which are not so hot, they are mostly 
grown uj) women ; in the hot “ braiding” stoves, where the muslin is pulled and stretched 
to make it even, they are mostly the young onea 



966. Mi*.He.vry Martin, manager (Messrs. Thomas and Charles Richardson, SprinoReld 
Liugau).— We bleach and finish cambric handkerchiefs only, and employ 39 f^ales and 
about 21- men. 

967. Our hours for the females are from ha,If past 7 ii.m. to holf past 6 p.m. • hutofleuer 

they have done at 6. x i j 

968. _We very seldom have anyextra time in the stoves, only when trade happens to be 
very bnsk, but then not later than 8, and that not often. The only night work is at the 
beetles, but we have no females there. There is only one boy on the woi'ks. 



969. Mr. Nicholson, Donacloug, Lurgan,— We only employ tbi-ee feimUes, and one or 
two boys ; occf^onally we have a few girls employed in the stove drying handkerchiefs, 
but they do not work overtima 



970. Mr. Fennell, Banbridge.— I finish cambric handkerchiefs. I employ about 60 
females m the stove-room. Our regular- hours of work m-e from 6 to 6, with U hours for 
meals ; and we leave off on Satm-days at half-past 2. 

9H. We seldom work overtime, unless a press of goods comes im We have room enough 

to extend the number oi hands m case of necessity ° 

Mr Bob™, BaUydown Oumbrie Bleurh-Works, Banbridge.-! employ between 
bm™ of '7”’^ “Mb®? “ the stove ; and about 16 to 20 men. The regulm 

bourn of woik are from 6 to 6 m summer, though seldom so long ; and in winter from 
daylight to diirfc The temperature of the stoves is 80° on an average. Sometimes we 
‘‘SOBoi'ol thing, only when we have a quantity of cloth to got 
ready by a certain day. In those eases we may go on till 8 or 9 o'clock seldom later 

-e^oSes We telo 

geS“ ote "P® P-s 

976. In Bie " lap^g'' room the hours are the same as in the stoves, hut we seldom work 
overhonrs there. Ve have no regular set of females in that room; whoTth^are 
wanted we bring them from the stoves. ^ 

976. [Mr Crawford h^ a imen bleach-work above, but they do not employ females, 
and only a few boys on the field. About 15 or 16 people employed.] ^ ^ 
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977. Mr. JOHX Mitllen, foreman (Mr. Hill, Linen Bleach-Works, Banhrid".?,. We 

employ about 20 people ; no females or boj-s. ^ 

978. Messrs. JoHjr Smith, Weir, & Go., Linen Cloth Bleach -Works, Milton, Banbridge. 

— We employ no females, and only one boy. We only bleach llea^•y goods. ° 

979. Mr. Wm. Meek, foreman (Mr. Hayes, Millmount, Banbridge). — We bleach linen 
cloth and diapers, and employ about 30 people, of whom four are boys under IS. We 
employ no females. 

9S0. The boys are employed in beetling engines, and when required they take their nii:'ht 
turn every other night with the men. 

981. The usual hours of work are from 6 to 6, with two hours for meals, and the same 
on Saturdays. 

982. Mr. McClelland, Barville, Banbridge. — We bleach linen doth only, and employ 
no females, and only one boy. 

983. Messrs. J. &: W. Upritchard. — We bleacb linen cloth, diaper, and damask, and 
employ about 90 people, of whom only three are females, and about 1-t boys. 

984. Ten of the boys .are employed in the beetling machines, and work time and lialf-time 
turn and turn about, Le., every other night. They begin work at 6 a.ra. and -\rork to i5 jj.ni. 
for the regular day ; every other night they go on till 6 the next morning, hut liave only 
occasion to attend to the machines for half an hour in every three. Tliey oin .sleep the 
rest of the time. Six are from 13 to 16, and four from 16 to IS. 

985. In the " lapping ” room we have four females, neither of them verj' young. Tiiey 
Jo not work extra hours one night in a month, even when trade is brisk. 

986. My opinion is, that as the boys at the beetling machines at night have so mudj 
time to sleep, it is not injurious to them. 

987. Messrs. Houghton and Fennell, Banford Green, Gilfor<I — We bleach linen cloth, 
cambric handkercliiefe, and other kin ds. We ai-e general linen bleachers. We employ 
about 70 people, of whom 11 are boys under IS, and one female. 

988. The works go on at night, and the boys take their turn eveiy other week The 
regular hours of work are from 6 to 6, with two hours for meals. 

989. Tlie night-work is chiefly in. the beetling machines and in the wasliing depaitment. 

990. On Saturdays the hours are the same. 

991. The men average 2s. a day at task work (beetling), spreading cloth ; the day men 
15d.; the boys from 8d. to Is. 

992. Mr. Feian, manager (Mr. Herring's Cambric Handkerchief Finishing W<^rka. 
Waring-town, Lurgan). — We &ish cambric handkerchiefs only, and employ about 24 
females in the stoves. Our regular hours of work are from 6 jum. to 7 p.m. in summei*, 
and from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. in winter, with two hours for meals, and hiilf an hour besides at 
the hours of 11 and 5, for rtfst ; so that the working hours are only 10 a day. The he-at 
in the stoves for the lighter kinds of goods is about 90®, but for the heavier goods 95^ 
On Saturdays they leave off at 5. 

993. We rarely work overtime, only when required to execute a sliipping order, when 
we may work till 12 o’clock at night. They are paid for half a day extra for 3 hours 
work, as they rest an hour at 8. 

994. We have only two boys. 

995. In our “lapping” room, we have four or live females, and 10 or 12 boys; we 
employ 75 people altogether. In the lapping room we work overhours when we require it, 
at the same time generally as in the stoves. The lapping room is about 160 yards from 
the stove room, only on separate premises, but making a pait of the same business. 

996. We do not bleach at all. The only machinery we have is a blueing mangle and 
two beetling engines. The latter go at night sometimes, and four boys attend them with 
the men. We prefer working only till 1 2 at night instead of all night, when night-work is 
required. 

997. Mr. John Kirk (Wm. Kirk, M.P. and Son, Linen Merchants and Bleachers,^ 
Anndale, Ready). — We bleach and dye linen doth only, and employ about 400 people, of 
whom 40 are boys under 18 working in the bleaching works, attending beetling raachlnerj*, 
and 14 apprentices in the lapping room. The apprentices very rarely work any over- 
time, except at very busy times ; most of them are very nearly 18 years of age ; we do not 
1ikf> to have hoys under 15 in any branch of our work. 

998. The hours of work for the boys in the beetling machinery are from 6 to 6, with 
two hours for meals ; their work is not constant ; they are an hour together at their work, 
are then an hour waiting until the beams are re^y to be changed ; they work, therefore, 
only 7 hours in the 1 2. 

999. Every alternate month they take the night work, the machinery going constantly 
from Monday morning till Saturday night Their hoars of work at night are the same 
as in the day. 

K 3 
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1000. They are all paid by the day, according to their merit; boys from 6fZ. to 9d, 
per day. 

1001. At some works (but not in this neighbourhood) they arc paid by the job, 
and are consequently liable to work overtime. 

1002. We have no females in our employment, except two who inark the cloth. 

1003. At our dye-works we have only two boys, attending the booking rollers. 

1004. The only effect as regards ourselves of an Act passing which should prevent nio-ht- 
work for boys would be, that we should dispense with the labour of half the bo}^, which 
we should consider a disadvantage to themselves and tlieir parents. 

1005. We should keep the boys for the day-set, and substitute a less number of men 
for the night-seh 

1006. This is the third or fourth largest bleaching work in Ireland ; the otlier large 

ones are, the Messrs. Eichardsons', of Lambeg and Glenmore ; the Messrs. Biu-clays’, of 
MuUaghmore, near Balymoney ; and Mr. Chaine’s, of Antrim. ’ 



1007. [The only other bleach-works in this neighborhood are Messrs. Kidd'e 
M r. Wynne's and Mr. Stringer’s, a very small work employing about 12 men.] 



1008. Mr. Kidd (Messrs. Kidd and Son, Dundrum, Keady). — I employ no females, 
only 10 or 12 boys. Those whom I do employ ai-e at the beetling engines, and part of 
tliem will work the night set ; but we have recently introduced a mode of turning the 
beams which enables us to dispense with hoys nearly altogether ; we find men better for 
us. I employ about 150 people altogether. 

1009. Mr. Wynn, Lisler, Armagh.— I only employ one boy at night; this is at the 
beetling engine. I have no females employed, except one marking cloth. 

1010. I employ about 70 people altogether. 



1011. Mr. Chains, Muckamore Linen Bleach-Works, Antrim. — Our hoiu-s of work 

are very seldom so long as from 6 to 6. We have very few boys ; they are never employed 
more than that ; seldom so long. ^ 

1012. We do not employ females ; we have no boys employed at ni^ht. 

1013. I employ altogether 1 74 people in the bleaching department. ° 

10I4-. We dye as well, but we have not a boy or female employed in the dye-works. 



lOlo. Mr. Wallace, Dunadry Dyeing Works, Belfast.— I dye and finish linen and 
cot^ goods. I have no boys under 18 years of age, nor any females. The beetling 
engines go on at night, but I never employ boys at them at night. I employ from 80 to 
300 people altogether. The regular hours of work are from 6 to 6. 

1016. [Mr. Maccaulay s works and Mr. Kerr’s, at Randalstown, aro similar establish- 
ments to tins one, and do not employ boys under 18, or females.] 

1017. Mr. Hunctr, Linen Dyeing and Tinishing Works, Islandraigh, Dunadry, Antrim. 

— ^ 6 employ no boys or females at night-work. Our regulax hours are from 6 to 6. We 
have only two boys at our three establishments. We employ about 50 people altogether ; 
we have a makmg-up room, but only one man employed in it. ^ 

My™ Bleach-Works—I employ about 60 people alto- 
ht) no W T ““ '1* making-up, but never at night ; and 

have no boys at all. We have only one boy m the making-np room, but no females! 

Y' Bleach and Dye Works, 

three boys under 18. These are very rarely employed much after 6. 

SafSgll; 

on to 6 or 6 p.m. These Le the regular horns dmkr^Uoh tbl 

short intervals, when they are not reouired intp-r’T«.ia ^.e ^ ^ frequent 

hom-s each, according to the nature of the finish reqilSd ° It iT tW f " * r 

If ih any way to wet 

1022. We very seldom have occasion to employ them later iLTn. i 
have, in fact, very little night-work in the comX nf the - liours ; we 

night, they have longer intervals of rest than during the dav^'*’^’ 

worietS™ srulT^^elVShSl 

machinery. We shouldhaveno Mculty in supping thel^IalSb™^ SvrS“ 
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1024. We employ atout 50 females. These very seldom work overtime. Their liouis 
in summer are from 6 to 6 ; in. winter, from daylight or from 8 o’clock to 4 or 5 p.ti., as a 
general rule. That is in the stove room, and the same applies also to the i*est. The heat 
n the stove is about 90* ; that is the temperature we endeavour to luaintam. 

1025. Messrs. Bennett and Adams, Linen Bleach-Works, BsUjnnoney. — We emnloy 
about 40 people altogether. We bleach linen only, and employ only three hoys under 
1 8, and tliree females. 

1026. The boys are employed at the beetling engines, and begin work at G a.m.. anvl 
generally stop at 6 ; but taking the year round, on an avemge, for about two oays iu the 
week they make a day and a-balf, working, therefore, till 11 p.ra., but with frequent 
intervals of rest ; thi’ee-fourths of the whole time they are waiting until the engine has 
done its work. 

1027. Mr. Adams, jun., Gorton Bleach-Works, Ballymoney. — I only employ tliree iwys 
and no females ; and at present only a few men. The boys are employed at the beetling 
engines, and they work at night j but, by arrangements with each other, they have a 
great portion of every night for rest. 

1028. Messrs. Hemphell, Hunter, and Co., Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, Green- 
field, Ballymoney. — We employ about 30 people altogether ; we only employ three or 
four boys, and no females. The hoys from 12 to 14 and 16 years of age. They begin 
work at 6 a.m., and go on till 10 p.m., when there is a press of work •, sometimes, on rare 
occasions, to 11 every alternate night. 

1029. Mr. James Hanna (Messrs. Carey, McClelland, and Co., Ardmore Bleach-Works, 
Londonderry). — Mr. McClelland is absent. We employ about 80 people altogether. We 
hleach linen and cotton goods ■, we do not emp.oy any females, only about 12 or IS boys, 
under 18 ; but they have generally done their work before 6 o’clock, and are not employed 
at night, except oeeasionaily one or two at tlie wash-mills. They begin at 6 p.m., and 
leave off at 6 a.m. Just two do this nearly constantly. They change week about wdth 
the day set. They may be one about 1 5 and the other about 17. They have been at 
this work a few months. 

1030. We have also five boj^s in the lapping room. They begin work at 6 a.m., and 
generally leave off at half-past 6 p.m. ; sometimes it is a little before that, sometimes a 
httle after. When we are very busy, they go on up to S and 9 o’clock, and later than 
that some odd times iu the winter, when we are busy preparing cloth for shipment. 
It might he once or twice during a month that they are kept all night. In years when 
the trade has been very good, they have been kept up one night in a week, but that 
would not last many weeks, and they have the next (kiy at home. W e have no females 
in the lapping room. 

1031. This is the only bleach-work in this part of the country. Mr. O’Xeil’s work is 
stopped. The two bleach-works near Spamounb, 20 miles off, are small works, of the 
same nature as this. 

IRELAND. 
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B]-oug]it forward - - - 
Me-S3rs. .1. & W. Charley & 
Co., Seymour-liill, Belfast. 
Mr. iiobert Howy, Old Park, 
Belfast. 



Mr. Wm. Ewart Se Sou, Gleu- 
hank, Belfast. 



Mr. J. P. Fergusson, Crum- 
liu-road, Belfast. 

Mj.*. John Roberts, CoUin- 
green, Lisburn. 

Mr. James Fergusson & Sons, 
New Forge, Belfast. 



Mr. Wallace, Gleugonnby, 
Belfast. 

Messrs. Fenton, Son, & Co., 
Hyde Park, Belfast. 

Mr. Gray, Gray Mount, Bel- 
fast. 

Messrs. Bragg 8e Dobson, 
Cotton-mount, Belfast. 



Mr. John L. Bell, Balyclai-e, 
Belfast. 



Messrs. Thomas & Charles 
Richardson, Springfield, 
Xurgan. 

Mr. Nicholson, Donacloug, 
Lurgan. 

Mr. Fennell, Banbridge. 



Mr. Robinson, 
Banbridge. 



Balydown, 



Mr. Hill, Banbridge. 

Mr. J. Smith, Banbridge. 

Mr. Hayes, Millmount, Ban- 
bridge. 

Jlr. McClelland, Banville, 
Banbridge. 

Mr. J. & W. Upritchard. 



Messrs. Houghton & Fennell, 
Baaford-greea, Gilford. 



Mr. Herring, Wariegtown, 
Lurgau. 
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EAST OF SCOTLAND. 

EviDraCE EESPECTKC THE LiHEH ClOTH AHE Lieeh YaEN BeeAOHTOKS. 

1033. Mr. D^'IEl Forbes (Messrs. Patton and Brown, Plttcairne Pepfc].'' I, e 

they are so tired. In the other, the beetlin^-milJs we have 10 ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

™ the same™; therefore every alternate Bight they vet Lome to Z to mS 

to o a.m. They have all laboured greatly to get the ho^ shOTtenef T1 . * “ •’'.f 

so teeel that if they sit do,™ they are aSleep in a miuZZ 8»<itally 



an^lV^ and damaeh 

they am go on for three days with three ’ouarters of an hour’s ™ hour for breakftst) 
1036. Snt the general hJme of wcaZIZS 6 T.oT w . 

those intervals of three hours after every three quarters of an hou? ’ihli 
half past 10 or 1 1. and come again at 6 am SnSht i Zt *“*“*'“™ 

man and a woman (husbanded wife, or broZ^^td^Lt^ 
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These-'vpill go on from 6 all niglit after three days’ work once every four nights ; but 
when the new works ai’e finished it will be once in 8 days. It takes them about three 
quartei’s of an hour after 2 o’clock to arrange the beams, and they can then rest till 6 
oblock. We cannot always have brother and sister or husband and wife at this work. 

1037. In the drying and blueing department we have 20 females. Their reguhir houra of 
work are from 6 to 6, but when we ai*e busy (as we were neaidy all last year) they some- 
times work from 4 a.m. to 8 p.m. with two hours for meals. 

1038. The “lappers” (or makers up), seven females, avei-age from 6 am. to S p.m,, but 
they have half an hour for their tea. 

1039. We have half a dozen young girls to mark the goods, but they do not work over- 
houi's. 

1040. We have six boys, who also occasionally work fi’om 6 to 8. 

1041. We liave no hot stoves, and the work is very healthy. 

1042. Altlroughlmight be put to considerable inconvenience in these works by night- work 
being stopped, I would -willingly submit to it, and put on men to work instead, in order 
to put an end to the immorality tliat must occui- in tlie country by the present arramre- 
ments. The chief effect would be to reduce the wages of the women. There may^be 
some difficulty in conforming to the factory hours, but I believe it -will all be got over. ' 

1043. Thos. Stewart. — I am employed as a beetler. Since Mr. TumbuU granted us a 
half-holiday on Saturday, so that we stop at 5, 1 do not complain j and he also altered the 
houi-s at night from stopping at ] 1 to stopping at 10, and we go on at 2 a.m.on Monday 
in place of going on at 1. The men held meetings to get the short time Bill last 
summer. 



1044, Mr. Kobinson. — I am the manager of Mr. Turnbull's worlcs. I do not see at this 

moment how we should get over the difficulty if night-work was stopped. It would 
require some consideration, but probably we should find a way tifter a time of getting 
over it. ® ® 

1045. [Mr. TurnbuU is making large additions to his buildings and macliinery, for the 
purpose of rendering overtime less necessary.] 



1046. Mr. Spottiswode, Linen Bleach-Works, Stormontfield, Perth. —We employ about 
50 people, of whom aboxit one lialf are females. No boys undei- 18. 

1047. Our regular hours of work ai-e in winter from 7to 6, and in summer from 6 to 8 

Satmdays included, and two horns a day for meals, and half an hour for tea if they work 
overtime. Occasionally we work ovei'fcime, and they are paid half a day’s wan-es if they 
work till 9, and sometimes they work as late as 12. s> j 

1048. The beetlers who work dui-ingtlie night are in sets of two men and four women 

1049. It often happens in summer that we go on till 8 or 9 o’cloelc. 

1050. The linen is “ grass bleached." It remains on the field four or live days togetlier. 
It IS then booked,” and has wood ashes applied to it fom- or five times and is put out 
again aft_er_ every ‘••booking.” This process goes on for several days. After other 
processes it is dried m the air-drying houses. We do not use hot stove« 

1051. The labour is not excessive for the females ; they have frequenf opportmiities of 

resting during the day. '■ ‘ 

1 052. In order to get through om- work in the fixctoiy hours, we should have to employ 
more hands, probably not many more, as we might substitute lads and men lor a few of 



1053. The beetlers go on all night whenever we have work for them, 
of the set stop at 10 ; a few of the rest go on till 12. 



At present most 



lost Mr. SCMTT manager (Mr. Caird and Co., Cromwen Park, PertW.— We Weach 
1mm yar^ and employ aW 40 people, of whom V> are females and 2 boys 

™ ® ‘‘id m 

baturday from half past 5 to 4 p.m. 

i T ’^i>t«ver qnantityis begun in the morning, it 

must go through its full round m the course of the day. ® 

a Tf.* “y ; when we do it is to oblige a customer, who wants 

wf y™, by a eertam day. Or if anything goes wrong in the course of the day, 

and we aie hindered a httle, we must go on with the work to finish it before we stop ; 
othe™ the yarn womd spoil m many of the processes. They are paid for extra time. 
The bell rings morning and evening at 6, and at the meal hours. The work is very 
healthy, and the females and boys do not work in the stoves. 

lOoS. The females are chiefly employed in the hoffing-lionse, arranging the work for the 

lo 'in“4^S“®ontr?he 

1059. Our being obliged to work overtime to obhge a customer, is exceedingly rare. It 
does not happen once in a month, just for half an hour or an hom. 
worStohed happens in the machinery, we have to stay on till the day’s 
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1061. OurboUeis axe calculated to hold 900 lbs. of yam. As the vara ditfers iu fineness 
the finer yam snll run many more hanks to the 900 lbs., and require more handwork and 
consequently more time This causes us more extra hours than anythin!: else, I .ut seldom 
beyond half an hour or an hour over d o’clock. 

J Odi. It IS necea&aiy to fill the boiler, as it will not do its work unless it is lull If the 
stuff moves about m the boUer, whicl. it would do if it was not full, it would lose the 
benefat of the process. 

?.'-o fuil ^om- for anv extra time. 

^ the ffill does not projsjse to interfere with men and lads, we could i/et overit 

though by paying a little more wages, by sending away the female.s at d. and hnishint^ 
up tnth lads and men. =■ 

1065. e should be better pleased to be allowed the hours fi-om 6 a.m.to 7 p.m., -with two 
Imm-s lor meals ; and the hours on Saturdays, as at present, from half past 5 am to 4 p.m. 
ihe workers cui-tuil their meal hours on Satui-days volmitarilv to half an hour each in 
order to be sure of finishing up at 4 o’clock. 

. work the same number of bouis on Saturday as on any other day. 

^though it IS nominally only 94 working hours on Saturday, they get through the 10 
hours work in 9:j- by making extra exertion. ° 

106i . M ILLIAM ilARSHALL, Es(j. (Messrs. Marshall, Saudiman, an»i Co.,Luncartj- Perth) 
—ft'e bleach linen cloth exclusively, and employ about 40 men, 40 females and two or 
three boys. 

1068. Our regular Lours of work are fi-om 6 to 6, with two hours for meals ; in winter 
from / to 6, with one hour for meals. 

1069. Thebeetlingproeeasemploysaportionofourhandsduringthenight. From 9 p.m. 

to about 1 0, we have twelve females preparing the work for the night. They then go home, 
return at 6 am. ; sometimes a little sooner, by their own. arrangements: they so 
home^at 6 imtil 9. There are no boys witli the night set of men. ® 

1070. The work for all in the beetling process fi-om 6 a.m. to 9 a.m. is constant At 9 they 
go to breakfast till 10. Irom 10 to 2 p.m. they have not more than half their time 
employed, because they are only attending on the machinen-, sitting down as they please 
They go to dinner at 2 and return at 3 ; work half an hour, then attend on the machineiT^ 
as before till half past 5. From that time till 6 they are putting doth on the beams. At 
6, or a little attcr, they go home. It is, tlierefore, very easy work for alL 

process, wheo we lire busy, from six to twelve females beeili 
work at _ o clock am. Thep’ have to take cloth out of tlie boilers. Some will do this in one 
hour, others in two, others in three. Those who get throughin good time go home ; the rest 
remj^ in tlie shed till 6 o’clock. Thej^ then commence their day’s work fi-om 6 to 6. It 
IS a kind of piece-work ; so that some get through their day’s woi-k quicker than others 
and may be able to go home at 5 o’clock. 

1072. Si.x or seven females are employed in the drying-house. They also begin at 2 a.m. 

and get home between 4 and 5 a.m.. returning again at 6 to their work, and leavino- off at 
6 or a little after. ® 

1073. The remaining females in our emploj' (three in the “ lapping ” or “ makin^v np ” 
room) work from6 to 6. with two hours formeals,and on Saturdays fioni 6 to 3. If they 
go on l^yona 6, it is ouly until 7, and bj* their own arrangements. They never go away 
^ore 7 when we are in full work, which is pretty generally, except of late -when 
hu^ess lias l.een dui:. They begin at 7 in winter* au(.l have onl\^ !;;di an hour for 
each meal. It is not laburions work. 

• ® linen cloth, both plain and table linen of the best descriptions. Some 

kinds will taken month only to bleach, others require six M’eeksor two months. Most of the 
linen bleach-works in the neighl>om*hood of Perth are dependent upon water-power, and 
liable to long and continued^ intemiptions during the winter. This year we have been 
interrupted fmm the beginning of January to the end of February, in eonsequenoe of 
the frost. It would be of no_ service to us to be allowed to nuike np this time at 
the rate of an hour a day as in the factories, or oven at the rate of three hours a 
day, unless we added to our maehineiy. The bleaching difficulty we might get over, 
but the pnnripal difficulty would be in reference to the beetling, becsau.se beetling 
w a process requiring skill, and we could not have men at hand for extra work, 
Iia-?ing water-power only, we are obliged to go on night and day. 

1075. Hector SA.fDi.u.ix, Esq., Tullooli Bleaeh-'Work.s, Penh.— We bleach linen and 
cotton cloth, and employ from 60 to 70 persons, of whom about 20 are femole.s, and 4 bo^ 
above 1 2. Our regular hours of work are from 6 to 6, Saturdays included, with two lioui® for 
meals in summer, and from 7 to 6 in winter (be., for three mouths), with an interval of 
half an hour each for two meals. Frequently we -work overtimej sometimes amounting 
only to a few hours per month, sometimes an aggregate of four or five days. 

10( 6. The keetlersgo on night and day, though they contrive to have a long interval of 
rest during the night. Our beetlers are seven men and seven women, all married men, but 
not working with their wives. It is qbsj work, and they earn hig h wages compafed 
with the rest. 
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1077. Occasionally the boys woi-k overtime np to about 9 o'clock, only in summer. 

1078. I should deprecate any legislative interference as fai’ as works like mine are con- 
cerned, and I am of opinion that it will injure the trade. 

1079. lluring the night-work the parents of the girls or boys are geuei’ally working near 
them, though not in the same place, not far separated at any time, and when they go 
home they go in bands together. 

1080. The young ones are encouraged to attend an evening school beloiighig to tlie wox*ks 
and neighbourhood. I provide the school-room. 

1081. If the houi-s weie to be limited from 6 to 6, we should occasionally be juit to incon- 
venience ai'ising from the cloth not having been cairied off the field before (i o'clock by 
the ordinaiy hands. "We should he under the necessity of bringing hands from other 
departments, and putting the whole body upon the field for that piu’poae. It can only 
arise in summer, and if we are very busy, 

1082. There is no overwork on Satui’days, We always stop at or before 6, often at 4 
or 5. 



1083. Dr. Boasb,M.D., resident partner and manager (Messrs. TurnbuU & Co., Claver- 
house Bleach-works, Dundee). — We bleach linen cloth and linen yam, and employ when 
we are busiest about 150 people in the bleaehfield. We have voluntarily adopted the hour's 
from 6 to 6 for five days in the week with nominally two hours for meals, but the work- 
people gave up a quarter of on hom-, and we the same amount, in order that they may 
stop at 2 o’clock on Saturdays once a fortnight, the alter-nate Saturday they go on till 6. 
In winter we begin at half past 6 and work till half prust 6, but the principle of 60 
working hours per week is preserved. 

1084 We avoid as much as possible any overhours ; it very seldom happens, and never 
with any but men. 

' 1085. We may have about 40 women and 20 boys. 

1086. The women ore employed principally in the bleaching houses and rrpon the field • 

on the latter they are all girls fi-om about 12 to 14. ’ 

1087. The boys are employed in the some manner. 

1088. In our stoves we have neitlier women nor boys, they ai-e all men. 

1089. When the beetling machines are busy we have twomen andfour women ; they work 

at night extra liom-s, hut we always place relatives together as mucii as possible. Some- 
tames when a sudden order comes we have to put these machines at work all ni<rht ami 
that for some months together. If women were forbidden to work at niirlit wo** should 
substitute men. ® 



1090. We doMt like extra time, as we find tkatifthepeopleworkloiiLrevtlia!! tlie prooer 
Ws one day they are mcapacited for work the next day if the extra time eontiniea. 
We used to work extra time for some weeks together, but dtscontinued it for timse three 
yems past, as we found it unprofitable. 

1091. There is, however, this to he considered with regard to the ordinary linen bleimliinv 
process m Seotland, which is ont-door work upon tlio field. It may liappen at all time? 
ofthe year that we naay be liable to sudden emei-gencies fl-om the state of tiio weather 
that iMy compel work to be done instantly for the preaeiwation of property. This may 

tkyiear, but it might not oejm- at all for a w2 
year. The mstanoes are of this kind; We may have (say) 10,0001 of cloth and yam 
upon the grass. A snow-.stonn may be commencing towards the end of a day. In inch 
a ease we turn out all hamk from every department of the works to gather up and bring 
m, or put into piles, to make safe, everything that is exposed. Another contingency if 
t liat after the goods have been long frozen a thaw may set in. If the goods^ are^nS 
^ moved immediately, the frost may recommence and they may he all frozmi Sa n and 
detamed still longer upon the grass. Again, in summer, it is Lcessai-y to be alwws on 
onr guard against mildew. An incipient mildew may be detected towards the end It the 
day. It may be parti.1, but .os much as is threatened must be taken no ton'ediSy Att 
ouv women, girls, and bovs would lip v#.rniiT-«ifi „ up immeaiateiy. AIL 

two or tliree hours after time. But during the seven vefm'? 

hera I have ody known two rastsnees of fliis. NevertheleJ if the yaSsTZetod 
had not been immediately gathered up, we should have incmxed a loj sef mal hnf efred 

TUs ° considerable loss migU o=c2 

hours limited by law, ove can show such caused tlw ^bo2? f exceeding tlie 
hours on an emergenc}-, the excuse ought to be valid Tt^ from those 

ought to give us EJj to exceed^MpSi Ws 

emergencies occiu' so seldom. necessity, as such 

placed in such circumstances as that we should be comDellp?M+° ^ hardship to be 
onr business depending on the state of the weather which f 

also the ease with farmers, mariners, &c who are liahlA «• °i control, as la 

1094 What I have stated appHes hothte thTlZn 
both in. lar ge- quantities. ’ ^ yarn bleaching ; wo do 
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1096. Messrs. Cargill & Co., Dundee Bleaclifield. — \Ve bleacli notLinp but varn We 
employ fromTO to SO people. Oui- hom-s of woi-k are from 6 to 6 in summer, with two hours 
for meals. In winter from half past 6 a.m. to 6 j).m. -with 45 minutes each meal-time. On 
pay Saturdays we stop at 2 ; on other Saturdays nt the usual houi*s. AVe obli<''e eve v 
one to come regularly at the appointed hour, under a fine for being 6ve ininuteslate. ‘ 

1097. We employ about twenty females and ten boys. 

1198. I think, for the same reasons as those stated by Dr. Boase, that we should be per- 
mitted to use overhours the labour of our females and boys, on the emergencies which he has 
detailed. Jly opinion is, that the emergencies arising from weather occiu* rather more 
frequently than Dr. Boase has mentioned. With us it may have oceun-ed a dozen times 
annually. 

1099. Our females work principally in assisting in putting up the yarn in bundles in 

spreading the goods on the grass, and working in the bleaching-house. No females or boys 
with us are employed in hot stoves at all. ^ 

1100. With regard to making up time lost by flood or by scarcity of water, itou(/ht to be 

allowed to be made up immediately, as the goods, being in a perisliable state. woiSd otlier- 
wise be spoiled AVe require females and boys for that. AA’’e may not have had occasion 
to do this ten different times in the com-se of last year, at the rate of perhaps four hours 
a day. ^ 

1101. We could have a book lying in the counting-house, in which we might be require 
to enter the reason before commencing the exti-a work, under a penalty for a mis-state- 
ment, if such a thing may be considered possible. 

1 102. AVe do not want to.work overtime ; on the contnaiy it is a disadvantage to us, and 
speaking generally a loss. 

1103. I consider the plan which we go upon, of gi\ung a good rate of wages, and getting 
full work done within the ten hours, far better than that adopted in some places, of paying 
alow rate, and allowing people to work long lioiirs. I know this from my e.vpeiience both 
as manager and owner of bleach-works. 

1104. Mr. Andrew Laird (Me&si-s. Notrey & Sons, Douglasfield Linen and Linen Yam 
Bleach-works, Dundeel— AVe employ between 80 and 90 people altogether. AA"e employ 
about eight females, and eight boys. Oui- usual houra of work are from 6 to 6, -with an 
huur and a half for meals, and we stop at 2 on Saturdays. 

1105. If any Act sliouldbe passed to malce these bom’s compulsory, we wish to have a 

latitude allowed to employ the females and boys overhours, on an emergency arisi n<r 
from weather. ° 

1 106. We should like to have it also at other times, when the goods are in a state where 
they might be injured by remaining in the other processes, not on the grass. But if we 
could not employ the females and boys for that, we must put the goods in a state of 
safety by the men 

1107. AA’’e should require liberty to make up for time lost by want of water. Sometimes 
we are employed three or four estra hours in the evening for want of water in the momin". 

^ 1108. AA'e have beetling engines; when we ai’e busy two females go on all night, with som^ 
timp one man, sometimes two. They begin to work at 6 a.m. and have intervals of rest 
during the whole 24 hours of perhaps two hours at a time. This mav happen sometimes 
for a week together, sometimes longer. Then for some weeks they will only work during 
the day. ® 

1109. We have no females or boys in the stoves, only men. The temperature is about 90.* 

1110 . Mr. Fergus McIntibe (Mr. John McIntvre'sLinen Yarn Bleach- works, Ealunie, 
Dundee).— We employ from 80 to 100 people, according to the state of trade, of whom 
about 16 to 20 are females, and six to eight boys. Our usual working hours are from 
6 to 6 winter and sunjmer, with two hours for meals. On the pay Saturday they 
leave off at 2 ; that is, once in four weeks, 

1111. On emergencies arising from the weather, we should require to have power 
to go on with the females and boys for some overtime. It w’ould be seldom later t.hnji 
(say) 8 o’clock. 

1112. This may happen about a dozen times in the year. 

1113. As regards overtime in the processes generally, if a lot of yarn should be voing 

though any process and not in a safe state to leave it in exactly at 6 o'clock, we should 
like to be allowed to keep on the females and boys for (say) half an hour later, and we 
might be dis[>osed, if we were not allowed to do so, to employ fewer females and boys, or 
perhaps none ; but as there is to be no interference with adult male labour, we should 
have to finish up a lot in that state by our men. Our object in keeping boj's and ^irls 
at all is that it is a nursery for rearing hands ° 

1114. Having heard Dr. Boases and Mr. Cargill’s statements read, on the subject of 
overtime, I concur •ndth them. 

1115. Mr. B isque , Panmure Bleachfield, Dundee. — We bleach yam only. We employ 
about 180 people, of whom 40 are females, and 40 boys. 
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1116. Oor regular hours of work are from 6 to 6, with an hour for breakfast and three 
quartei-s of an hour for dinner, on five days of the week, and on one Saturday we stop at 
o, and the other at 2 ; 30 that we make 60 hours a week. We sidopted these hoursa year ago; 
previously we worked 66 hours per week. We veiy i-arely have any overtime. It happens 
occasionally in making up the bundles of yarn, when we are pushed to execute an order. 
We have in that x'oom 1 6 females, but the labour is very light. 

1117. These hours for meals differ from those that are usual at bleach-works. We adopted 
them in consequence of the distance that some of our workmen live from our works. We 
should be sony to be obliged to depart from them and conform strictly to the factory 
hom-s. If the hours were to be entered in a book, to be kept in the counting-liouse and 
open to an inspector, we might make an entry showing if at any time we varied them, 
and thus satisfy him that we did not work more than 60 hours per week. 

1118. We have no females or boys in the stoves. We have no cloth beetling engine. 

1119. Our overtime is occasioned by a sudden order from the merchants. If an Act 
should pass limiting the hours for females and boys to 60 hours per week, we should he 
obliged to employ men from other departments of the overtime work. 

1120. Having heard Dr. Boase’s statement read, I concur in it ; but I should wish to add 
that in vary wet and in very windy weather we cannot put down our goods upon the field. 
Therefore, in addition to the contingencies mentioned by Dr. Boase.. I should say that 
“ hiudrance by weather generally’’ ought to be allowed us as a valid excuse for employing 
our females and boys overhours on the day fohowing. 

1121. This latitude could never be abused, because it is necessary to carry on all these 
operations by day ; and it is perfectly healthy work, being in the open field. We provide 
thicik cloaks or great coats for our females and boys, to guard them against wet or cold. 
We have done so for many y^rs. An entiy to be made in a book to be kept at the 
office might easily satisfy an inspector that we had not worked ovei*-hours without one of 
the reasons above adverted to. 



1122. Mr. Wm. Downie (Messrs. Strachau, Kimond, and Co., Calenderers and Finisliers, 
Dundee).— We calender and finish both linen and cotton goods. We employ no females! 
and only one boy. 

112.S. There are several similar establishments in Dundee, in none of which females and 
boys are employed. 

112i. Our regular hours are from 6 to half-past 6, with two hours for meals. 



^ 1125. Messrs. Webster, Salmon, and Co, Ward Mill Bleach-field, Arbroath.— We bleach 
linen yam only, and employ from i9 to 70 people, according to the state of trade. At 
present we have 15 females and only 2 boys. Sometimes we have from 20 to 30 females 
and about 4 boys. 

112 6. Our regdar working hours are from 6 to 6, with two hours for meals, and the same 
on Saturdays, unless they choose to begin at 5 in tlie summer months, in order to stop at 4 
with half an hour only for each meal. 

112V. About a JW ago our boars used to be from 6 to 7, but we reduced them at the 
request or our people. 

112S. My opinion is, that from 6 to 6 is quite long enough. I have had 18 years’ 
experience m this business and I have come long since to the conclusion that extra hours 
are a dead loss to the employer. 

nevertheless compelled occasionally to employ our people ovcrhoum, 
partly to oblige customers, partly in consequence of the weatiier 
^ 1130 Sometime it happens that unless we are able to take advantage of a particular 
kind of evening to put out or to brmg m our yarns, rve might be seriously hindered 
or u^jmed. Ihe yam might be left out in a snow storm, and might be mined. We 
must therefore under any ..srcmnstances have Ml power to employ aU our people after 
nom-s on an emergency arising from weather. ^ ^ . 

1131. Doubtless it would be often very inconvenient to us not to be able to employ 
females and boys oveihonia to oblige a customer. But it an Act was passed, we shUd 
be dnven m such cases to employ men only. This would at the same time not suit us, 
Md It 18 om opinion that no legislative interference is wanted for yam bleach- works. 

St T »e employed when th'ey are heated or at 

night, and the overtime comes very seldom. The females and boys, and aU our work- 
people, are exceedingly healthy , 

e abandon overhours in all other cases except those arising from 

‘r® »f making some 

not Muk it deSw f ® r We should 

SisnbVS altogether, and substitute men. A 

womans wages are Cs. 6i per week, and a man's from 12s. to 14s. Oni' liands are quite 
contented with the hours as they are. 



i'®”''? Walk Mills Linen Yarn Bleach- 

1184. Our usual hems are from 6 to 6 , Saturdays, from 6 to 6. 
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1135. We have occasion sometimes to exceed these hours, principallv to oblice 

customers. * ^ 

1136. The work is so unobjectionable for females and boys, and the overtime so seldom 
that we do not see the necessity for any legislative interference in our ease. We'do not 
employ either femiiles or boys in the stoves at night. The overtime seldom exceeds a 
couple of hours, and that not often for many davs together. 

1137. I think that all that is required in respect to the yarn hleach-works is, that they 

should he restricted from employing females or boys later than 8 or 9 o'clock. The female 
we employ are from 12 years old upwards, but the young ones are never employed at 
night. This would at all events he a step in the right dheetion, so far as preventing 
excessive hours is concerned. " ^ 

113S. Extra hours are paid in the same proportion as their wages. A woman earns Is. a 
day ; one extra hour is therefore a fraction above a penny. Two extra hours would be (say) 
aswe^ve them the fi’action in their favour. A man. earns from 11s. to l-ls. per -nWk, 
from Is. lOd. to 2s. 4-d. a day. One extra hour would he for the former for the 
latter 3rf-.. per hour. The difference would be lid. per hour on. an average. If we were to 
dismiss our eight females and employ eight men for one extra hour, it would amount to 2s. 

1139. It is moie the inconvenience of being obliged to send off all our females and 
boys at a certain hour that I look to. than tlie increased cost. 



1140. Jlr. Alexander Ireland, manager (Messrs. Aberdeen, Gordon, & Co., Logie Ble.nch- 
works, Montrose). — bleach linen yarn only, and employ about 36 men, 10 hoys, and 
16 females. Our regular hours of work are f^m 6 to 6, stojjping on Saturdav'v? at 2, 
hut they make up those two hours by shortening tlieii- meal hour,s, or making up a 
few minutes at night and morning. \Ve make it 'our study as ilir as possible to keep 
to the 59 hours per week. 

1141. The females are all employed in the field. The hoys are eraploj-ed out and 
in occasionally. 

1142. We never make overtime except when obliged by the state of the goods at the 
moment, or by weather. 

1 1 43. Tlie yam is boiled in large boilei-a, wliich must be kept full. We never can tell to a 
few minutes when the yam will be ready to take out. It depends upon the quality of the 
yarn. We are not, for this reason, able always to stop at the exact horn- for meals ; it is 
.seldom move than ten minutes forward or backward ; and so also in the evening, we may be 
ten minutes before 6 or ten minutes after. To .stop alw.ays punctually at the hour would 
be impossible. We have no females at this woik, but the boys are engaged at it with the 
men, and could not be dispensed with. 

1144. Neither females and boys are ever employed in the hot stove. Very few even 
of our men are in the stoves, as we have the yam in the open air. 

1 ] 45. We are occasionally hindered by weather, hyfrost and snow, or rain, or wind, and 
may therefore he obliged to keep a dozen or two of our men overhours in the winter 
season, but not in the summer ■ aaad the females and boys are not requh-ed on those 
occasions. The men alone put out or take iu the yam. 

1146. IfanyAct is to he applied to linen yam bleach- works, regulatingthehours,itwould 
be essential to allow us this latitude of going on a little after the regular hours, to prevent 
injury to the goods. The danger is, that it' the yam is left too long in the alkali, or in the 
chloride of lime, or in the suJphiiric acid (the three processes it goes through in succession), 
it would .spoil ; and it is necessaiy to watch so as to know the exact moment when to 
take it out. If we were to be allowed a lattude of half an hour for this, it would be 
quite sufficient. 

1 147. In the same manner, if a storm of wind were to come on, or in ease of flood, wemight 
be called upon even in the night by the watchmen to remove the whole of the goods that 
might be in danger. If it occurred in the afternoon or at night, we should have put all 
our strength, as many as we could muster (and even more than are regularly employed), on 
the work, to gather it together and put it out of danger. It may happen in large esta- 
blishments that, just before 6 in the evening in summer, it might be necessarj’ to use the 
whole strength in gathering up goods for an hour or more overtime. 

1148. In the making-up room we have four females, who help in putting the yarn into 
bundles or finislung them ready to send for shipment I have known them kept till 10 
o’clock at night for many weeks together. That occiu^ when, trade is brisk. Sometimes 
I have seen it for five weeks together. Tlien there might l)e an interval of a month, or a 
fortnight, or a week, perhaps even only a day, and we might go on again in the same way 
for eight or ten days or more. They are strong women, and veiy healthy. If this was 
to be stopped by an Act, we should employ men for it The general part of the bleach- 
works. I Ijelieve. employ men for that. Those females would come at 6 a.m. and stay till 
10, and I have seen them stop till 11. They are not young girls. We have no boys at 
that work. 

1149. In the stove the yiim is with us put in in the morning and taken out at nig^it 
Sometimes it remains 24 hours, depending upon the kind of yam, the coarser remaining 
longest By our system we have not occasion to turn it while in the stovM ; we take it 
out for that purpese. It is turned to make it diy evenly. 
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1150. Weshould also have power to -work overtime if we lost time by -want of wat» 
or by flood, or by breakages of machinery. We are oftenest stopped by overamdi 

1151. Mr. Petrie, manager (Messrs. Eicliards and Co., Craigo Bleach-works, Monti-osel 
--We bleach and finish linen and linen yam, and employ about 100 people, of whom 
about 20 are females and about iO boys. 

1152. About a year ago we established the hours of from 6 to 6 as our rewulai- hours 

except on Saturdays, when in summer they begin at 4 and leave off at 2. The meal hom^ 
are two a day.'* ^ 

^ 1153. We have very seldom overtime for the females and boj's, with the following excen- 
tions : We have a night set of two females at the beetling machine. They be<nn at 6 nm 
and go on till 6 a.m., and continue at this without cliange. No men woi^ with them’ 
but there are niglit-sets of men in the adjoining buildings. ' 

1154. We have occasionally night-work for boys in the yarn operations : two or thrpp 

may be in the night-set. i,mee 

1155. The linen-beetling machines ai-e worked entirely by men. They generally go on at 
night only, for the convenience of water. They have no boys to assist them, or the stove 
men who work aU the winter at night, The boiler-men work winter and summer at 
night, but have no boys. 

1156. In the stove for lay work we have eight females when we are in full work Thev 

f “Too? temperature in the stoves is about 1 00" 

to 180 . They are not in that heat longer at a time than a minute or so ; they then oomo 

out to a cool place and will be there a few minutes before they go back into the stove 

Their hours are regular from 6 to 6, and they do not work overtime. Before our nresent 

?0®^et?s“ * 

™ t**® " making-np " rooms, hut no overtime 

bn,;i restricted by Act of Parliament to oni- regular 

hours we must have liberty to keep Ibem ovai-time on occasions when our yarn or cloth 

STnow” *'■" >“Pl’3a from frot 

ut snow. ' 

1169 .^ 0 , we cannot always say to a few minutes when the linen warn operations can 
be concluded. If they wore left between the operations, that is, if tW w£^ nT«™ 
vinw ingrocUcnts would become active again and the 

injm-ed. We must have a latitude, therefore, which would allow us to go 
on Tntli any such operation after the stated houra. I think a latitude of half an horn 
wodd emible us to put things safe in ordinaiy cases. The Kttle that might remain might 
be done by the men. We often leave off 10 minutes before 6 when an onerSis 
concluded, and we often go on 10 minutes after 6, not often longer. We mnst^ of course 
have power to go on longer to make up for time lost by want of® water, or by overmutk 
water, or by breakage of mneliiner,-. ^ overmuca 

H60 Mr CODTS, manager (Messrs. Eicliards &Oo.,Eubislaw Bleach-works Aberdeenl 

.c, „ ...a, ^ 

1164. vVe allow two hours a day for meals 

do not'mlritr inching, but they 

make overtime hut 

to go h jf an hLTi^3t?i£efwetS^^^^^ i l^^ve 

state of the yarn or cloth, some qualities may reqSn uke m “ "“Tf >>{. 
more time than others. A batch of ftne yam mav Lice ... labour or a httle 

similar built of coarser. We ought therefore to ^ave tl » longer than a 

females and boys a little afler®homs to meet ^ power of going on with our 

exceed 60 home a week. provided always we do not 
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116S. On Satuixbrs wo stop nt S. but they ti\ke<-.v,Iy lialf nu jKo-r t j V.ivalaast; anduo 
not stop W dinner. Wc never l-edn earlier tbriu 

llUb. This i.s tlr? only IdeadilieM in this |>,.vt vi' tl.-e rouutjy. TTieva were others, 
but they i.'.nve Leon disC‘jntinue'i 

1170. '[r. Jamhs Gage — I >upv.'viritC‘nJ the linen bleaching dqurtnu'-'.it o. ches? work?. 

1171. Oiir hour-i ;iro .about the same rs the yuin dej-ra;:a-;'nt,^vncr.ahy iiotsolonjf. We 
beji'in !'.t 0 and leave off soiiietinie.s at -I. a. or d. Thl-i has l een tha e:>e Ih:- some vtars 
bade. We do not pay fer overhonis imhss they work pri.^t 7. It' traoe weiv tu lecorna 
very brisk, we should work ii]) t.i 7. and i>eyond it. There are 7 il-maki and H hcy.^ in 
my department at present. Tl:o hoys .aiv in'erta.sod Koinf'tnne.s uj. to 0. 

1172. We do not employ females’at t!ie Ivetlii;^' at ni.dit. A‘y--ar ago I bt-i a double 
set of -i nren an<l 4_hoys, from 0 a.m. to G jt.m. a.nd from G p.m.’ to (i !i.m. This was in 
consequence of a brisk demand at the time, and might oecur ag.iin. 

1173. Mr. John Lamb (Messrs. Lamb, freott, and Co., luch Bleaching Companv. Bi-eohin). 
—We bleach linen yarn eAclnsively ; and emplciy about S.^ p.:-opIe altogether, of whom 1C 
are females, and 10 boys. 

117k Altliough we consider our regular Lom-s to ba from G to 6, siopj-ing at 5 on 
S.aturdnys, with two hours for meals except on tliat day, we usu.illy go f.n till aliout 7 
or liiter ; but it happens that for the htst seven week.s wo have had only three hours of 
overtime per week. 

1 17o. We have no females or boys employed in the stove, nor any at bectlinj. 

1170. Supipuslngan Act to pas.s limiting the hours for females ami boys to between 6 and 
C, if we had the lihei-ty uf working an iimir overtime or nndcrtihio, it wouM suit us. I 
should not like to be confiuod to fid hums per week, althongli in all prohirbilitv it would 
run from GO to C-l hom-s. Ho^vev'.T. at. time.-! r f hriak rlemaud we should cro on'babltually 

tm 7. ^ 

1177. It is a question, as far as we are concernod, wlitther or not we should take on 
a few more hajids, to do the work within the GO Lours ; hut I rpiestion whether the Lauda 
would like that. 

117S. As we have nelth<-r feniults ncr brys in hot stoves or at U'ctling. and all 
the M\>rk is comp.mitively liglit for tiiem, we do not tliiuk that an liour or two a week 
extra would be iu t:is least objectionalile. 

117ib One or two of ouv boj-.s are about 13 years old, a fow between that and 15, 
about t’nree fuui'ths «*f them above 1.5. 

1150. We have only id/out one or two Ibmales between 13 and 15, the rest arepretty 
equally divided l..etweeu 1.5 and 30. 

1131. Mr. lREL.tXD, partueraad imumger (East Mill Company, Brecliin). — We employ 
SO altogether, of whom It) tu-e females, aud 13 boys. 

11,32. Our regular hours are 10 per day, hut we sometimes work overtime; chiefly, 
however, with the men. AH tlie hands work occa.sionally overhours mure or less, 
especially during the vrinter. 

1183. The four females in the “ bundling" i-ooni often go on till 10 ou those occasions, 
but it would be no ditHculty to us to p>roveut that with the fensalcs. 

1151. Tlie boys when they work overhours are emploj'ed iu the washing tmd bleaching 
departments generally. 

US.5. It woidd frequently be very hiconvenieiit to us if our iemales and boys were 
obliged to stop at a j>articular hour. W e niaj* wish to continue them longer when the state 
ot trade requires it. In addition also to the onlinmy eiuergeiick*.'; i:<f weather, which m.ay 
cause U.S to require all our hands to a later hour than G, wo may be impcdeil f r part of 
a day by the water Ijeing in a disturbed state from raia at a distance, and might find 
the water suitable to our piuqtoses later in the afternoon, Avhen by working on we might 
complete the day’s work. 

1I8G. Mr. Robert Patten (manager in 3Er. Pearson’s Linen Yarn Bleaoh-Vrurks, 
Balburnie, Mark Inch, Fiteshire). — We em]>!oy 8 men and about 30 feinalts, and no boys 
at present. Our hours of u ork are from G to 6 with two hours ftjr ineah, with the same 
on Saturdays ; and we never make overtinn*. 

1137. These are the general hours in Fifeshlre, with the exet^pdou that some works 
have a different arr.'uigcmeut for Saturday. 

ll.ss. Mr. \Vm. Bayes (manager at idr. Rol>erc TuUaes and Co., Linen Vam Bleach- 
Work^ Rothes, Mark Inch, Fifeshiro. — We employ IP men, 27 femalei?, and 2 loju 
Our Lotus are from G to l» with 2 b-'-nrs for meals ; the suiiie lUi .Saturdays except ou pay 
day. when they take lialf an Imur less tor meals. 

We liitve not worketi overtime sinuti I cirae Ll-tc live years ngn. 

1189. If anything happens as to weather that may riblige us to gather in the yam, we 
ought to be allowed to keep the femall-^ and luiys overtime for that purpose ; and alro in 
the steeping, wo cannot always get through with it within 10 minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. 

1 ISO. These are the general hours in all Fifesiiire. I have been a bleacher for 31 
rears, and the hours have always been the same. It is only yam we bleach in Fifeshtre. 
There is no doth-field in Fife. 

M 
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_ 1191. The females are very little in the hot stoves,— just half an hour or an hour at a 
time shaking the yam, half an hour out of every three hours. The temperature is from 
So to 90 . 

1.192. Mr. John Oaied (John Fergus Esq., M.P., Prinlaws Bleach- Woxics, Leslie Fife- 
share). — Mr. Fergus and Mr. Wilson, the mauiiger, ai-e ahsent. We bleach yarn only and 
employ 27 men and 45 females ; no boys. ' 

1193. Our regular houre of ayork are from 6 to 6, ydtli 2 hour.s for meals; on Satni'days 
■we stiy at 5. These, with the exception of the Saturday, liaye been om- usual hours of 
■work for the lost 20 years. We very rarely make rmy over-time. It is not always uos- 
sible to atop at the precise hour of 6, but it seldom varies more than 10 rninutes or a 
quarter of an hour. 

1194. In case of some sudden change of sveather ■werequire our- females to rvork 
beyond 6 until the goods are got into a safe condition. 

1196. ■We ai-e sometimes also impeded for a part of the day by tire dirtiness of the 
water ru cotiseqnence of a sudden thaw or heavy rains, and on these occasions we might 
possibly wish to go on for an horn- or so beyond the regular hours. “ 

1196. We have such a command of hands, and also such extensive works and 
■w^hmery that we can get through any extra demand upon us inperiods of brisk trade 
imttaut exeeedmg the regular hours, and doing so would be very exceptional, and only 
in the drying where we employ only foul- females, all the rest (14) in that department 
oemg men. On such occasions we could easily dispense -with those females 

1197. I believe these are the houi-s that prevail in all the bleach-works in Fifeahrre. 

1198. Mr. LANDAp (Messrs. D. Landalcand Co., Lochty, Kirkaldy) We bleach linen 

60 females, and 2 boys 

stun Ww fro® 6 6 'fiti 2 koras for meals, and on Satnrdays we 

^ between 4 and 6. Ve have very rarely any overtime, except ■when we have a 
Thk ko brought forward to its propei- state for safety. 

raraotes or a quarter- of an hour, seldom half an hour. This may occur it 

ttae*for f j ® 0" keyond the regular 

* ‘koy rae repaid by stopping a little eai-lier the next ® 

We Zv bf T ^ ““ ‘ke grass ready to take up. 

It ° “PP‘®kcnsive of a mow stoi-m coming on and we call our workpeople .md take 

it up p quick as we can, working as long os it is light, or possibly later. The powei t^o 
ora females must he allowed ns should any Bill pass. ^ 

aho4* 90 "To 9?™ ' u *ko xtove imder one man. The temperature is 

about 90 to 9o . They are seldom m it more than 10 minutes at a time. Their duty is 

e^e ou“o SX^it'hf ^ “ ''‘‘kin the stove, they 

S?saTe to emnto the t » “^y take them half an hour to fill and 

toe same to empty the stove ; they will then he about half an hour shaking what thev 
have taken out. It is undesirable that the females should be longer at a time in such a 
Meaih™ oiir™' “ ‘ke stove, as® is tl Jre in sevll 



EAST OF SCOTLAND. 

1202.— Linen Cloth and IhaNen Yarn Bleach TYorics. 





Desoriptiou 


Number of Persons 
employed. 


Regular 
Hours of 
Work. 


Time allowed 
for 

Meals. 


Females and 
Boys em- 
ployed at 
Niglit-work. 


Temperature 
of Stoves 
where Pemalai 
and Boys 
employed 




Goods 

bleacteA 




Bojs. 


Females. 


Mes.-^ra. Patton & Brown, 
Piltcairn, Perth. 

Mr. Turnbull, Huntlngtower, 
Perth. 


Cloth 

Cloth 


40 

110 


5 

6 


14 

48 


A.M. P.M. 

2 to 8 

6 to 9, & 
10^ ; at 
beerling 
6 to 6 i 
but when 
busy, 6 
to 8, or ! 


HOURS, 

2 

2 


10 females 
35 females 


DEQ. FABB. 


Mr. Spottiswode, Stormont- 
licM, Perth. 


Cloth 


55 




50 


4 to 8. 

6 to 6, oc- 
casional- 
ly over- 
time till 


2 


Sets of 4 
females. 


- 


Mr. Caird, Cromwell-park, 
Perth. 


Yam 


26 


2 


12 


9, or 12. 
6 to 6, sel- 
dom later. 


2 


- 


- 


Carried orward - 


} 231 1 


13 


124 
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1 Number of I 


ersoB 












Descriptio 


jjl employed. 




Time allowet 
Meals. 




; Tc-inpcrature 

'whc-rcFemal« 
{ &Qd Bovs 


— 


bleached. 






1 


Hours of 
Work. 


Boys em- 
p!o} c-d a( 
Night-work. 






S 


£ 






1 employ^ 


Brought forvrard - 




231 






j A.M. p.sr. 


HOUES. 




DEG. FATTR. 


Jlcssrs. ^larshall, Sanderaan, 


Clo t 


40 




40 




■> 


IS females 




& Co., Luucarty, Perth. 










often 6 






Mr. Hector Saniiman, Tul- 


Linen 


36 


4 


20 




2 


7 females 




loch, Perth. 


and 








frei|uent- 






cotton 








ly over- 










1 cloth. 
















Messrs. Tiimbali & Co., 


1 Cloth 


90 


20 


40 










Claverhouse, Dundee ; 


and 












Dr. Boase, M.D. resident 
partner & manager. 


: yarn. 








6ito6-J. 








Messrs. Cargill & Co., Dimcice 


Tarn 


i 50 














Charles Norrey & Sons,Doug- 
lasfield, Dundee. 


Linen 

and 


' 64 


8 


8 


6 to 6 


1^, stop- 
pintr at 2 


2 females 


- 




















Mr. John Mclntire, Balunie, 


Yarn 


70 


8 


20 


6 to 6 


Jjaturdays. 






Dundee 5 Mr. Fergus Mc- 
lntire, partner and niaua- 


















ger._ 

Mr. Dimmie.PannmreBleach- 


Yarn 


100 


40 


40 




ij 






field, Dundee. 










seldom 








Messrs. Webster. Salman, & 


Yarn 


36 




30 




ey 






Co., Wardmill Bleachfield, 


















Arbroath. 


















David Duncan & Co., Ar- 


Yarn 


22 


10 


S 




2 






broath. 










seldom 






Messrs. Aberdeen, Gordon, iS: 
Co., Logie, Montrose. 


Yarn 


36 


10 


16 


6 to 6 


IJ, stop- 
ping on 


4 females 
sometimes 


- 














Saturdays 


till 10 p.m. 




Messrs. Richards & Co., 


Cloth 


40 


40 


20 


6 to G 


at 2. 






Craigo, Moniroso. 


and 












occasion- 


90=’ to 100® 




yarn. 












ally ; also 


8 females. 


Messrs. Richards & Co., 


Cloth 


130 


26 








4 boys. 




Eubislaiv, Aberdeen. 


and 








seldom so 




taken. 


stoves 8 




yju^n. 








late. 




night set 


females 
















at beet- 


occasion- 
















ling. 


ally; tem- 


















peraturo 

about 


Messrs. Lamb, Scott, & Co., 





54 


10 


16 










Brechin. 










overtime 
when 
trade ia 








Eskst, Mill, & Co., Brechin 


_ 


47 


13 


19 


6 to 6, 


















overtime 
when 
trade is 








Mr. Pearson’s, Balbumie, 










6 to 6 








Mark Inch, Fifeshire. 










“ 






Mr. Robert Tullaes & Co., 


Linen- 


10 


0 


27 


6 to 6 


2 






Rothes, Mark Inch, Fife- 
shire. 


yam. 
















John Fergus, Esq., MJ*., & 


Linen- 


27 





45 


6 to 6 


2 






Co., PrinlawB, Leshe, Fife* 


yarn. 












ghii^- 
















Messrs. D. Landale & Co., 


Linen- 


16 


0 


60 


6 to 6 


2 




90“ to 95* 


Loch^, Kirkaldy, Fifeshire. 


yam 

and 

cot£on 

yam. 






















Total 


• 


1,109 


2 


618 











&£ 2 
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YORKSHIRE DYE-WORKS. 

Wool, Woollen Cloth, Stuffs, Silk, Tarns, and Mixed Goods. 

1203. Rfr. Wilson SutcivIFFB, Bradford (iVTessrs. Edward Ripley and Son, Bowling 
Dye Works). — We dye and finish stuff goods manufactured at Bradford and the neighbour- 
hood, and employ about ^OO hands, of whom about 100 are boys under 18, and about a 
dozen females. 

120i. Our regular hours of work are from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., winter and summer, with 
one hour for dinner; the ]ieople breakfast before they come. On tlie Saturday we 
commence at 6, and work till 3 , when we close. This has been our practice for about 
two years. Thebours previously were from 6 to fi, with two houi*a for meals. 

1205. We work overhours when the demand require, s it. We then begin at 5 or 6, 
and go on till 8 or 9 o’clock at night, sometimes a little longer. That may last for six or 
eight weeks together, sometimes a little more. This generally happens in the summer 
season. 

1206. As regards the females and boj’^.s who mark the goods and sew the pieces together, 
we might have to put on a few more hands in a period of pressure, if their time was to 
be limited to G o’clock The i-est of tlie boys aid in the dyeing and washing processes. 

1207. As there is to be no interference w'th adult male labour, any part of the dyeing 
process not completed at a stated time can be gone on with by the men. 

1208. If boys are prevented going on beyond a stated hour, and we had a press of 
work, we should have probably to substitute men for it. We sbonld have to take men 
from some other department, where they would not be required at the moment, and put 
them to the extra work. We caunot expect that this may not subject us to some 
inconvenience. 

1209. [The dyeing of piece goods, or the manufactured article, is carried on in Yorkshire 
chiefly at Leeds, Bi*ndford, Halifax, and only one lai’ge work at Wakefield. 

1210. At Huddersfield the dyeing is chiefly in the skein or wool, — the unmanufactured 
article.] 

1211. Mr. G. Abmitage, Bradford. — We dye mixed worsted and cotton goods, and 
employ when busy about .350 people, of whom about 40 are boys from 12 to 18, and 
about eight females. 

1212. Our usual hours are, when busy, are from G a.m. to 10 p,jn., with two hours for 
meals. 

1213. The busy time generally extends from April to August. 

1214i. In winter they do not average more than three full days per week. 

1215. If we are jflaced under restriction as to the bour.=i of work tor females and boys, 
it would put us to imicli inconvenience at those busy times ; and os w(5 should have to 
substitute adults for those boys, it would add considerably to the cost of labour, Never- 
theless, as all in the trade would be placed upon an equality, it would bo better for those 
who, like myself, do not at preseirt employ .so large a propordon of young labour. 

1216. l/Ir. Richard Watson, manager (Mr. Samuel Sinitb, Woisted and Cotton and 
Worsted Dye-Works, Bradford). — We employ when busy about 200 people, of whom about 
60 are boys between 12 and 18. We do not employ any females. 

1217. When trade is good our hours of work in July luid August are from 7 a.m. to 
about 8 and 9 p.m., with Wo hours ofi' for meals. 

1218. For the last two years trade has been slack, and we have made but little over- 
time ; and every year from the middle of January till the end of March there is not much 
doing. 

1219. As adult male labour is not to be interfered with, we shall not care so much 
about the limitation of hours for boys. 

1220. Four fifths of oui' boys are employed in the singeing, scouring, and washing ; a 
few in the drying place. We could not substitute adult labom for the boys in those 
places; therefore if we are not allowed to employ them beyond 10 hours a day, the 
merchants would have to wait a little longer for their gooda To this we should not 
object, because we frequently have to wait overhours in slack times. The merchants 
would have to send their goods a little sooner or wait a little longer. 

1221. Mr. Joseph Moxon Kirk, Halifax. — We are dyers of worsted stuff goods, and 
worsted mixed with cotton, and silks of all colours and all kinds, made for the 
Bradford market. 

1222. We employ upwards of 200 people, of whom about 20 are boys, and about 10 
females. 

1223. The usual hours of work are fi’om 6 to 6. Sometimes the merchants want 
goods at a short notice, and we have to work overtime, seldom later than 8 or 9 o’clock. 
The boys ate principally employed in sewing the marks on tho pieces of cloth, and in 
helping the men in the dyeing processes. The females sew the pieces together, preparatoiy 
to their being put into work. 

1224. We sliould have no difficulty, if the hours for females and boys were restricted, 
in putting on a few more hands, which would enable them to keep up with the men, or 
get a quantity of work beforehand for the men to go on with. 
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1 223. [Mr. Tnos. Thompson. — ^Tbis is one of the largest Tvorka of tbe kind in Tcrksbire.] 

1226. Messr.?. Oats &; Ingham, Halifax. - We are woollen and cotton yam dyers, 
and employ alicnifc 50 people, of whom only four ate boys under IS. Our usual hours 
axe frora 6 to G, with two hours for meals. We work overtime occasionally. It would 
not give us mui'li trouble to ilispense with these Ijoys at half past 6. If necessary, we 
could arrange f>r th.at. 

1227. Messv.-'. HoLiiKS, Halifax. — We are stuff and woollen dyers, and employ from 
70 to 80 people, of whom only two are hoys, and four females. Our liour.s are from 
6 to 6. We dye heavy goods, and do not like employing boy.?, as the work goes on 
better without them. Messrs. Crossley are in the same Une of business as om-seives. 

122S. Mr. Jonathan Smith| Halifax. — We dye worsted and woollen, and emplo 
about 150 peorile, of whom about a dozen are boy.?, and two female.?. Our hours of 
work are from G to 6, with two hours for meals. If a limitation were to be placed on the 
hours for boys and females, we should have to enijiloy men for any overtime tliat we might 
be called upon to make. It would put us to some inconvenience, but it would be more 
injurious, in my opinion, to the men, ns it would compel u,? to alter our mode of employing 
them. "We shouM have to discharge some bo3'3, and taka men on instead for the occa- 
sional “ pushes.” 

122!). Air. Watson, Bradford. — We are “ finishei-s” of the goods mauufactui-ed here 
We employ about 25 men and two boj'S, and one female. Any limitation of houra for 
boys would not affect us. Tlie other establishments in the same branch of business are 
similar to cure. 

1230. Air. WAI.^•^^*l^6HT, foreman (Air. Joseph Houldswortli, Beileisle Dye-Works, 
Wakefield). — We dye stuffs a3id woollen cloth, and empluj' about [200] people, of whom 
about 18 ai‘e boys, and ten females. 

1231. The xisnal hours of work are from '5 to 6 ; on Satmday we .stop at 5, having 

hours fur mer.ls. 

1232. When we are bus\* these boys and females go on till S o’clock, not often later. 
It is eight months since we made anj* overtime The overtime may be for a week or 
two at Si time, and that veiy .seldom. We never like to work the bo\’s longer than we 
cm help. Mest <:■( them .are from 12 to 14, the rest 13 and IG. 

1233. AVe could not put oWer lads to this woik for the overtime ; it is chiefly sewing 
the ends of the {deces together, befoi'e tliej’ go tbrougli the machinerv. 

12S4. The fem.ales also sew the pieces together for the same purpo.se, and work the 
same hours as the bu\'s oii those occasions. One is about 14, the others 18 to 2l) and 
upwards. 

1235. Air. T. Hodoson. traveller for Air. Houldsworfck — The cause of the overtime 
is, that orders ceme to be executed bjr a certain daj% If all the dyers were put on an 
equality, and none could work overtime, it would be more easj' to accomplish. The 
merchants would know they must give longer tim e to execute an order. To some 
American markets there are ships saUing once a month. If merchimts wanted goods by 
that day, they would have to provide accordinglj\ 

I23il. Mr. Eeffiits, Wool and Woollen Goods D\ e-Works, Leeds. — We employ about 
150 hands when bus\% of whom 20 are boys under 18, and onlj' about six females. 

1237. Our regular hours are from G to G, except when very busj’ we maj' work from 
6 to 12. 

123S. The females very seldom work later than 6, but two years ago, when trade was 
brisk, we went on for nttirly a year as late as from 9 to 10 at night. 

1 239. The demand fluctuates very much, and fur the last two ears we have had very 
little overtime. 

1240. Sometiwes the boy.s are sent home when we go to a late houi', and we class 
men a.s well as we can ; that is, we take men who have done at some other part, and put 
them to the boj's’ work ; some that can l»e elianged in that way. 

1241. Men in the dye-works earn, in the regular hours (from 6 to G, with two hours ofi’ 
for meals), some IS-f., some 18s. per week. Boys range from 6.'?. to 12#. under 18 years 
of age. 

1242. Air. .loHN Botteell. Leeds. — We dj'e stuff g;oods, and emploj*, when busy, 300 
to 400 hjuds. of whom only about 20 are boj-s, and h^ a dozen females. 

1243. Tlie demand fluctuivtes so much, that w’e are occasionally required to work 
overtime ; but when tlmt is over, we maj" not, for another period, have einployiuent for 
the j>ectple for the whole daj'. It would he inconvenient to us to send off tlie boys 
precisely at 6 or half past 6, and the probability is, that, should the proposed Act pass, 
we should dispense with them altogether. As to the females, we shovdd have to employ 
a few more of them. 

124<4r. This is the largest work of the kind in Leeds. 

M 8 
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E Loeds.-We dyo stntf goods, .-md oioploy srten bnsv 

worfa ' ““S' 18. ‘‘“I M females on S 

1246. Our usual lioura of work are from 6 to 6, with oue hour and a half fm- mo.l 
tol M bX OTorhours when we are reS 

so m tiKT o ? TX “8ers by a certain day ; and on those occasions the boys may 
go up to 8 aud 9 0 clock, and sometmies later 

1248. I do not well see at present liow we could jnfmno-fa if io x i -n 

aesXbty ' wX‘sht“'Xd Xewf font 

came down to bltweeii 50 and 60. ’ ‘ » 

1251. This is a very healthy occupation, and the overwork is nnt •nli.tpoir.oiiwr • • • 
to the boj^ unless it should be veiy long continued. ^ ysically injurious 

fhe;5§jhfi& 

*T2°54*X*’rd It ”-T -orSt hX 

Slea] “* 12 “il«> fern this, by 

twi^c"£\or“d“S,Slty^ 

1257. The six boys are employed atX oalenSg mSf w’e “l C Xf " a 
the person who manages it has sometimes occasion to emplov tlireo of tb«« 1 
10 at night, and sometimes later. When much m-essed ^whioTi it, ^ 

begin in the evening, and go on tlu-ou^h the nLht Twn tliree wiU 

foim from 14 to 15. When®they get aliMe cMer Aeyjpnt l^ ^ 

we S J ^^mlrthiTwe nJw Save in “«ieuoe, when 

them up to thXshiX by way of irkining 

at Leeds. We had a meeting latety of the trade at whbh , 4 ^' a ‘°™ 
sented ; it was considered that it was a decided nmjmiU^l'XTeXdeX'” 

wolsW “““ “8 cotton yam. 

1261. When we are busy I have employed 100 mp-n At t t t. , 

mf ’of f ™‘ “ T ^ ■*“ employ fer^lr “* ^ ™'y 

1262. Our usual hours are from 6 to 6 We verr ■spldptr, ««y,r i, 

the boys were to be sent off at 6, it would make vo4 WtkdT ™y overtime. If 

engaged in this branch of business Cy yTa^s 2d JaXfX“ I have been 
much as possible to the regular hours of miric ’ ” always preferred to keep as 

1263. Mr. John Nicholson, foreman /Kr Lavtou's PoHn„ v r ... 

Works, Huddersfreld).-We employ'about I^X^XronT'Sy:!!^ 

aboufl5^en'r^fi®X^.=“‘^--I -d woollen yarn, and employ 

1265. me usual ho^ m from 6 to 6, with 1| for meals. 

away mess r^s^tTsSC:. ti? toXSSLrr“Xd‘“ *“ 

of oonduotiug the business. The work is light and prfeotly h3fhy.“‘*'* *° “P“°“ 
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1267 Hr. John HnMer.,ttelA_We dye ,=ilfc „nlv. We employ no hoys 

M too delicate and costly to entiiMt boys yith it, rSee S oSl) 
■* *!''' "jJ.y silk dyemj; estahhslimenl in Huddersfield, there'is only one 
smL to estaHisbm'ent is 

Halde^f ?d tT ™ogsr . Hr. W. Shaw. Cotton 7^01,1 Dyer and Bleacher, 

Huddei-shadj.— Tlierc- are six men and tour or Jive bovs empioved here. Oiu- recnilar 
hours ai-e from 6 to 6. When trade is good ive make "overtime ; never all iiioht but 
sometimes up to 0 and 10 o'clock, for three or four months together = ' 

eoh'l <■ *1 “ >s required, it ought to he done by men. It is quite Iona 

enough for hot s to work, from 6 W 6, with two hom-s off for meals, although the work is 
f;,n "'' mi ' It is bad for the boys to be so long in these wet and 

damp places The oyertime comes m winter .as weU as in summer. The boys are 
^o hahle to be employed in the stove, where the yam is hnng to diy, for two oi three 
boms at a time every d.iy. The temperate is about ilO°. The boys are taken on at 
seieu^or eight years of age. Those we have are nine, 10, 11, and 12. " 

1271. Tliere are no otlier dyets or bleachers in Hiiddersfleld than those you have seen. 

1272. [Jin John BnEGEsS, at Brighnuse, employs about 30 hands. His is the same 
husmess as tli^. There are m that neighbourhood two or three more very small ones; 
uesxfies tiiose. 1 am not aware tuat there are any more in this part of Yorkshire.] 

1273. Mr. Bkooks, \yoo] Dyer, Huddersfield.— I employ only one boy and no females. 

I employ about IS or ] 4 people. i j j j 

bo^lrWIe!"'™™”’ Huddersfield.-! dye wool, and employ no 



WEST OF ENGLAND. 

127o. 3£i-. J. ilERRiTT (ilr. Joseph Partridge, Woollen and Cloth Dyer, Stroud). We 

employ no females or boys. The work requires greater strength than either females 
or boys posses.*. 

Til other dyers in this neighbourhood, not connected with factories are 

Mr._Cryde, ilv. Fan-er, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Gayner. These are all in the same line of 
Dusmess as ourselves. 

Wootton-under-Edge, Wm. White and Co., and 
Strange. They dye the same kind of goods as ourselves, and I am .mite sure 
tuey do not employ either boys or females. 

dyers, i. e., dyers on commis.sion. in Gloucestershire. 
[Ihe^rest dye their oivn goods, and are under the Faetoiy Act.] 

1279. There is no bleaching earned on in this countv. ' 



1280. Mr. C. WSBB SsHTH (Messrs. Christopher Smith and Co 
wool and woollen dotli. and do not emplov females or boys, 
practice of the trade iu the AVest of England. 



Stroud). — AA’’e dye 
This is the general 



^281. Mr. Gtde, Stroud,— I dye wool and woollen cloth, and do not employ femaJes 



1 282. Mr. Wm. Webber, Trowbridge. — We dye wool only. We employ no females, 
only a boy or two, and their hours are only 10 a day. This is the general habit in 
the counties of AYilts, Somerset, and Gloucester. 



1283. Fr^ebick Eyre, foreman (Mr. Moore’s Dye-Works, Trowbridge).— We do not 
employ females, and only one boy of about 15. 

1284. Messrs. Timbrell Moore, at Bradford (Wilts), do not employ any boys or 
any lemales. Mr. Moore is my master s st>n. 

1285. The only other dye-work at Trowbridge is Mr. Clark’s, and he is like ourselves, 
and does not employ females or boys. 

1286. Mr. Parish, Frome. — I dye wool It is very heavy work. I employ no boys, 
only about 20 men. 

1287. The only other dye-works not connected with a factory in Frome is Mr. BulT% 
and he employs only three men. 



M 4 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, &c. 

Hosiery and Lace Tr,vde. 

1288. Mr. J. F. Bottoji, Silk Lace Dresser (Finisher). — We employ about 70 females ; 
their occupation is superintending the dre.ssing (finishing) frames, Our u.suaJ hours are 
from 8 to 6. Occasionally when an extra demand arises, we have to go on from one to 
three or foiu’ hours extra. This is the extreme. This will occur sometimes tbi‘ a week 
together, in the spring particularly. We have no boys. Wo dye and , scour also, but 
em])loy no boys or females at that. 

1 289. As a general rule, machinery is not employed in tills brandi of business. The 
lace is sent to the dressers from tlie manufactui’er. It is a separate biLsiness entirely. I 
have only two “ progressing" frames, which are turned by machinery, and there aro none 
other in the town. They employ about 14 females. 

1290. The case of the Nottingham lace makers and dressers was considei-ed at the 
inquiry relating to the Factories, and it was not deemed necessary to include them. 

1291. The work for these females is very light, and the temperaturt; only from 70° to 

80°. Our dressing-room covei-s an acre and a half of ground. It is 325 feet long, 
201 wide, and upwards of 20 feet high, and thoroughly ventilated. ’ 

1 292. The overhoui-s only occur occasionally in the spring, and not much at other 
times of the year ; and our establishment is so large as to give us gieatly increased means 
to execute large orders in a veiy sliort time. 

1293. In consequence of the ti'ade being a fancy trade and so fluctuating, there are 
times of depression wlien we are not more than half employed ; that may continue for 
weeks together. 

1294. If the females wei’O to he placed under restrictions as to houi-s, we should have 
to keep more of them permanently, and still fui'ther increase the means of executing 
ordei-3 when required ; and as upon tlie whole it is a limited trade, capital so employed 
would not be productive. 

1295. The females generally earn from 5s. to 10s. a week; a few from 12s. to 14s. 

1296. Mr. Tebbutt, Hosiery Bleach-Works, Basford, Nottingham. — We bleach and 
finisli ho.siiery (stockings, shirts, and pantaloons), which are mnnufuctured in the villages 
of this county, and Leicestershfre, and Derbyshire. The wliole of tlio bleaching for these 
goods is done in this village ; and in one bleaching-yju'd (Mr. E.ame.s’s; at Lenton. 

1297. We employ about 130 hands, of whom 31 are females, and eight boys. 

1298. In tlie bleaching department there are no boys below 18. 

1299. The females and boys are employed in "getting up” the hosiery after it is 
bleached. No steam machinery is employed in this process. It consists simply of 
stretcliing, to bring them into proper shape, and ironing. 

1300. ^ The hours of work for these femdes and boys are regulated by their union ; it 
is all piece-work, and they generally get through tiioir day's work in the bleaching 
department between 6 a.m. and 4^ p.ra., and in the finishing departineut between 8 am. 
and 4, 5, or 6 p.m. They ai-e very seldom later than those hours. 

1301. Messrs. Burton & Fames, Bnsford, Nottingham. — We bleach and finisli hosiery, 
and bleach lace. The hosiery is manufactured in various parts of tlie town and county, 
and sent to ns to bleach, Sec. 

1302. In the bleaching department we employ no females or boys. 

1303. In the fibbing department we emjiloy about 50 female.s. Tliey me emiiloyed 

principally xn ironing and mending hosiery. The boys in this department are employed 
in tm-nmg and tacking hosiery. It is done in rooms similar to tiiose that may be in any 
private dwelling. It is in tlie nature of mere domestic work. No steam machinery is 
emp oyeeb nothing more than the needle used in the hand. Machinery cannot be 
emgoyed in tins Mnd of work. We have about 1 30 people here altogether. The hours 

01 the bleachers by their own regulation are from April to September from 6 to 6, the 

rest of the year from 7 to 7,_ and never work past 8. We acceded to this regulation of 
theirs voluntarily, as we think it quite long enough. We used to be pressed by the 
manufactuprs to get through work by working through the night, until the men adopted 
their regulakon, about_ four years ago. We told the manufaetxu-ers tlmt they must 

conform to this, and give us more time, and we have found no difficulty in their 

doing so. •' 

1-304. At Lenton we finish Angola goods, and the hours are the same as for 
finishere; Jrom 6 ^.m. to 7 p.m. in summer, with two hours for meals, and iiom 7 to 7 
the rest ol the year. They rarely make any overtime, and never after 9. 

130o Mr. Cos (Cos and Ciutledge, Nottingham).— We bleach and print hosiery, and 
bleach lace._ In the bleaching we employ only men, and in the finislimg we have no 
steam maebmery whatever. This is universal thmughout the trade. 

1306. We raise the nap of merino by machinery, but all who do this are already under 
the h actory Act m that department. 

1307. Mr, Milnes, Bi^ord, Nottingham.— We bleach and finish hosiery, and lace and 
cotton goods. In. the bleaching we employ no boys or females. In the finishing depart- 
ment we have no steam machinery. 
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TEE ACTS RELATIVE TO FACTORIES TO BLEACHING WORKS, &C. 

1308, As regards the raising the nap of the merino goods fbrusliinf'l vre are alreadr 

under the Factory Act. ' ^ 

1309. We employ about 120 people altogether. 

ISIO. Tlie three or four other works in the same line of business (besides thosevoo 
have already visited), are conducted in the same manner as this; they are not estei^ve 



1311. Messrs. G. & F. B. Baker, Nottingham.— TTe dye and dress silk lace. We employ 

in the dyeing department no females or boys, and in the dressing department no steam 
machinerj'. ^ 

1312. it Bottom’s establishment and ours are the largest in the silk department in 
this hne of business, and all the others are conducted in a similar manner to our own, 
bteam machinery cannot be used for our processes. It is purely hand- work. 

1313. Messrs. J. & TV. Lambert, Nottingham.— TVe dress silk and cotton lace but 
we employ no steam machinery for those purposes. This is nearly the lar^rest establish- 
ment in the trade, and all are alike in this respect. 

13U. Tlie cotton goods are all bleached at Basford and the neighbourhood. Tlie 
scouring (or dressing) of the silk is done by ourselves. In our dyeing department there 
are only men. ■> o r 

1315. TVe employ, when busy, about people altogetlier. 

1316. The other principal employers in this Hne of business are Mr. Bottom Mr. Baker 
Mr. Thornley, Mr, Bradbuiy, Messrs. Spencer 4j Harrison, Mr. Harrison Mr Page 
Mr. TVebster, Mis. Eden, Mr. Dobson, Mr. TVagstaff. There are only three or four othe^' 
which are smaller ones. The processes in all these are precisely similar to ours and those 
which you have seen. 

131 /, Mr. Keelet (Nottingham). — TVe dye skein silk, skein cotton, cotton stookm^s 
cotton and sijk lace and laces (brotid and naiTow). We dye for the manufiicturers of hosiery 
and law. We employ no steam machinery where boys or females are engaged. This is the 
case with all the dye works in Nottingham, and also in all the dyeing establishments of 
Macclesfield, Manchester, Coventry, Derbv,and Leek,for the same kfind of goods. I have been 
thirty yeare in the business, and the majority of the dyeing establishments in Nottingham 
are offshoots of this. I employ about 1 20 people when busy. 'Hie hours are from e'to 6 
takmg two Hours off for mesls. V hntever overtime they work they are paid for The 
boys seldom are kept overtime, and then not more than an hour a day on an average. 

1318. The natui-e of this business does not require boys or females where machinerv is 
employed. 

1319. There is no weaving done in the town or county of Nottingham. TVe dye for 
the manufacturers of hasiery and lace only. 

1320. In lace dressing and dyeing there is nothing Hke working females and bova 
against maehinei^^ Therefore in any act that should be passed Hmiting the hours fox 
females and boys, the hosiery and lace trades ought to be specially exempted. The lace 
trade is almost exclusively confined to Nottingham and the county. 

1321. The hosiery trade is scattered over Leicestershire, Nottingham, and Derbj'shire. 
The bleaching for^tliese is principally confined to Nottingham and the county. 

1322. The dyeing for hosiery is done at Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester j and in 
Derby and Leicester it is carried on as it is here. 

1323. The cotton “doubling” factories (making fine twist cotton for lace makers) are 
abeady under the Faetoiy Act. 

1324. Mr. Thos. Windlet, Nottingham.— We dye silk and cotton for the hosiery and 
lace trade ; but we employ no boys under 18 in connexion with any machinery, anS no 
fe^es are employed about the dyeing at all Mr. Keeley and myself are' the two 
prmcipal dyers in this business, and the only two who employ steam machinery at all 

1325. Mr. Amort Heathcoat, Tiverton — We manufacture silk and cotton net (lace^ 
and employ^ about 1250 people. Of these 60 females are employed in the dressing 
rooms. Their hours of work are from 6 to 6, with one and a half for meals, and two 
intervals of 20 rninutes for rest. These are the usual hours throughout the year, 
with the exception of from 6 to 10 weeks during our busy season, when they be<dn 
work sometimes at 5, and go on till 9, with those intervals, and half an hour for tea 
besides. 

1326. We only employ in that room grown up females. The temperature varies from 
80’ to 85’, and it is a rare exception to have it higher. The heat is dry, and the 
ventilation excellent ; there is noth^ oppressive in the state of the room or in the work, 
which is very light work. The nature of the demand for these articles of lace is st^’ 
that the females w^ be only employed half their time in work. This cannot be 
avoided. The work is all by the piece, and the wages vary from 5*. in tlieee dack times 
to ISj. or 16a when they work overfame. 

1327. We employ no females w boys in the bleaching. 
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1328. The rest of our people, male and female, are employed in the various processes of 
the manufacture^ and the young among them are never employed beyond the usual hours. 
If overwork is requii'ed, it is done by the men. 

1329. In the finishing department, besides the females in the dreasing room, we 
occasionally employ others a few hours overtime, hut quite exceptionally, to meet any 
sudden order. We are subject to competition mth the persons of tlie same trade at 
Nottingham ; and if they can execute an order by working overhours, tliey would deprive 
US of it, especially as they are at the seat of the lace trade 

1330. About 35 years ago, Mr. Heathcote transferred his business to tliis place from 
Loughborough, in consequence of the Luddite riots in which his machinery wjis destroyed. 
At that time the manufacturing trade in woollens at Tiveiton had veiy neai-ly died out. 
It scarcely exists now; there is hut one left, employing but few hands, and selling also 
by retail. This mill was then empty. It has since been greatly enlarged, and we now 
employ the large number of persons (1250) above stated. It is nearly the only place of 
manufacture in the town. The population has greatly increased since that time, and the 
poor-rates have very much diminished. The pojralation now is about 1 1 ,000 * 

1331. At the time of the inquiry which resulted in the passing of the Factory Act,., 
the case of the lace trade was inquired into, and that trade was exempted. 

1332. If we are placed under tlie proposed Act for limiting the hours of labour for 
females and boys in bleaching, finishing, and dyeing establishments, the anomaly will exist 
of 60 or 70 of our females being under the Act (none of our boys will come under it), 
and about 1200 hands being exempt. 

] 333. If we should be placed under the Act, we should either discontinue the finishing 
portion altogether, or put up additional accommodation at considerable cost. 

1334. [The manufiusturing and the finishing processes here go on upon the same 
establishment, the first by xnacliinery, the latter by hand only. The only other establish- 
ments of this kind in the West of England, at Chard and Barnstaple, send their goods to 
Nottingham to he bleached and finished.] 

(Referred to in § 243.) 

1335, Letter from Mr. B. Pearce to H Seymour Tremenheee, Esq. 

Committee Room, Bridge Inn, Bolton. 
Sir, 26th May 1855. 

John Waring went to Mr, Ridgway Bridson'a establishment last night about 
9 o’clock, and sent for the foreman of the clamping room to ascertain if the statement 
made by him to you (at the latter end of Februaiy) was coireet, concerning tlie boys at. 
the clamping engines. He (Wright Mathers) said the statement made by himself would 
bear the strictest scrutiny and could be clearly proved. It was 9 o’clock at night when 
John Waring saw him, and at that horn* the room was 130 degrees by the glass. He 
was as pale as a corpse, and his trousers were wet through with sweat, and he liad to 
•work in that state along with females and boys some hom’s more. They Imve to ■work in 
that heat the hours stated by him, 16, 17, and 18, with only time for meala The heat 
frequently reaches 150 degrees during the middle of the day, and continues tliat height 
for hours together. 

This is the statement made by Wright Mather, foreman of the clamping room, at 
Isir. Bridson's, to John Waring. 

I beg leave to remain 

Your obedient Servant, 

Eicuard Pearce, Seorotarj’-. 



NORWICH. 



lo36. Messrs. Stark & Co. (Norwich). — We dye silk, cotton, and worsted. We are 
general dyers and dressers, and employ when busy from 50 to 60 people, of whom only 
one or two ore boys. Our hours of work are generally from 6 to 6, -with two hours for 
meals. 



* “ The ■woollen manufacture of Tiverton, and other towns in the West of England, conimonced 
shortly after the year 1353, when Edward HI. removed the mart of English wool from Flanders 
to this country. 

“ In 1591, the population, augmented by many industrious persons who -were driven from the 
Low Countries by the tyranny of Spain, amounted to 5,000. 

‘1 the population was 8,000. The contributions 

under the hnef of James I. enabled it to be rebuilt, and its trade revived. 

“ In 1715, the population was 8,700. 

‘' About the year 1745, the staple manufacture of Tiverton began to bo stipplanted in the. 
markets of Holland by the Norwich * stafi^’ and other woollens, and the poor frequently wonted 
empioy. The evil was heightened by contentions, which frequently occasioned riots and tumults, 
^evented the executio^f orders at seasonable times, and proved very injurious to the trade.” 
Dunsforcts History of Tiverton. 

The rise of competing manufactures in the West of England, and subsequontlv in Yorkshire, 
have by degrees caused the almost entu-e disappearance of the woollen trade from this town. 
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1337. Tliere is no bleaching done at Norwiclu 

1333. Hr. Gedge and myself are the only two dyers in Xorwicb who emolov 
machinery. ‘ ‘ * 

1333. Mr. Gedge, NorwicL— We are general dyers and finishers of silk and wor-ted 
goods, and em;..loy about SO men and one or two boys. Our boors are itc.ni 6 to r>. wicli 
two hours for mmls. 

1340. Mr. Howes, hot pressing establishment, Xorwich.— We do not use >team 
juachmery. None is used in this kind of work. It is pressing silks, cotton.s. and 
worsteds. 

1341. Mr. Barkee, Norwich. — I am a hot presser and general dresser of silk and 
worsted goods. Steam machinery is not employed in our kind of work There is no 
other kind of finishing of woven goods d'>ne in Norwich, distinct from luaiiufiicturing 
/which is under the Factory ActJ, except by the dyers and hot preasers. 

1342. Messrs. Guinand & Co., Spitalfields. — We are silk dreasers and finisher.s ; 
we have steam machlneiy' for that purpose, but we do not employ females or boys! 
Messrs, jb-cher & keiry, and Messrs. Stanbridge & Co. are also in the same line 'of 
bu.siness in a larger way, and employ neither females nor boys, Our hours are from fi tofi. 
and in winter from 7 to 7. 

1343. Mr. Pe.^rsox, skein silk dyer, Bethnal Green. — We employ about 23 men, and ID 
boys. We have no steam maeliiiiery. This is .about the largest dyeing establishment fcr 
coloured silks in Spitalfields. There is no branch of business in tire silk line that requires 
females or boys to work against machinery. 

1344. Theodore Elfes, foreman (Mr. Drevon, silk dyerj. — vVe dye sVpin , <siTlf only, 
and employ about 30 men, and four boys. The usual hours are from 6| to 7, and 
very .seldom beyond that. V*’e have four women emploj'ed in getting up the sdk to 
send home. Men’s hours are from 7 to 7, and very seldom later. No machinery i.s 
employed about that, and tire only machinery we have here is the hydrc-3Stractors*^and 
rollers, but the boys ar’e not employed about the machinery at all 

1S4-5. Mr. Smith (Messi-s. Frith &. Smith, silk dressers, Spitalfields;. — We are silk 
cbessers and finishers, and employ about 15 people, of whom three or four are under 
IS. ^ e employ steam machinery for calendering. Our hours are from 7 to 7. Some- 
times we go on beyond that, but we do not like working overhours, and seldom go 
beyond a couple of hom's. The only other silk dresser in our line is Mr. Henderson, who 
employs about the same number of people, in the same manner as we do. Messrs. Arclier 
& Perrj', and Messrs. Stanbridge, are the two other silk dreaseis of satin, and do not 
employ boys or females. 

1346. Mr. Archer (Messrs. Archer, Perry, & Archer). — We are the largest employers 
in the business of satin di-essing iind embossiTig in Spitalfields. We employ no feiiuxles or 
boys, Mr. Stanbridge is in the same line, and ein])loys no females or boys. 
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Appendix A. 

, , it , , . Manchester. Jnly 8th, IS3*. 

At a meeting of the master bleachers of Lancashire and Cheshire held to-dav in 
this Cl y. It was nnammonsly resolved to memorialize Lord Palmerston upon the subject 
of the Operative Bleachers Short Time Bill, lately introduced into the House of Lords bv 
the Earl of bhartesburj’. ^ 

I take the hberty of sending yon the annexed copy of the memorial which will 
be presented to Lord Palmereton m a day or two, and to request vou will have the 
goodness to promote the object of the memorialists as much as possible as it invoues 
most materially the welfare not only of the master bleachers but also of’ the operatives 
themselves. ^ 



I have, fee. 

J. H. Aikswobte, 

Chairman of the Bleachers' Association. 

To the Right Honourable Lord Palmerston, Her Maje.sty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

• The Memorial of the undersigned Master Bleachers and Finishers of Cotton Cloth, 

Showeth. That your meraorialista, whose works are situate in the vicinitv of 
Manchester and Bolton, the principal locality in England where the trade of bleaching 
and fmishing is earned on, have heard that your Lordship lately had an interview with a 
deputation from the committee of the operative bleachers and finishers who are desirous 
that a ten hours Bill applicable to bleach-work.'? shall be passed. 

That your memorialists and the master bleachers generally are laost deeidedlv opposed 
to such a measure, being satisfied that the immense property and capital nece^rily 
employed m tlie trade would be seriously injured, and that injuiy and loss would also be 
sustained by tlie work-people. 

That the applictition of a ten hours’ Bill to our works would increase the cost of 
bleachmg and finishing, and as it is now only by the greatest care, industry and skiD 
that we are enabled to compete wdth those countries (such as America, India, Chin^ 
Holland, and Germam ) which are at present the great markets for onr labour, your 
memonahsts feel satisfied that the passing of this BLU would cause a great part of their 
busmess to be transferred to other countries, and that two miliions of capital now 
employed would he injuriously affected. ^ 

That the trade of hleaohmg and finishing is difiicolt to manage, and it differs from 
other branches of the cotton trade in this,— that the supply of goods to be bleached 
fluctuates, and during some portions of the year we are only partially employed, whilst 
at other times we have more work to do than could he accomplished if'the hours oflabour 
were restrict-eii. 

That your memorialists are satisfied that the irregularity in the supply of cloth to be 
hle^ed and finished cannot he remedied in the way the promoters of this Bill seem to 
anticipate. 

That your memorialists deem it a matter of the greatest importance to remind your 
lordship that the application of a ten hours’ Bill was considered by Government at the 
time the Printers’ Bill was imder consideration, in which Bill it was intended that 
bleach-works should be included, Imt when the ease was fairly laid before Sir James 
Graham, the then S^retarv for the Home Department, bleach-works were omitted. 

Tliat yonr memorialists do not doubt that on inquin* your Lordship will find that Qie 
operative bleachers and finishers are amply remunerated for tiieir labour, and »e a 
healthy and hardy class of jieople. Fioti the evidence of the most respectable medical 
practitioners, and the sick and burial societies, it is clear that the mortality in this branch 
of the cotton trade is lighter than in any other. 

ITiat the forbidding by Act of Parliament the employment of children under ten yean 
of a« in blea<di-woit8 is needksH, as they are not requuwi 

That your BaenKwiaiists humbly bc^ that your Lordship will not suffer this KU to 
pass into a law. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 



Appendix B. ' 

rCopy.) 

-j- To the HououraWe the Commaas of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 
The humble Petition of the nndermgtied Clergymen and Members of the Vadwtal 
Profession of the Borough of Manchester uid Salford in the Coxmty of Xnneaster. 
Showeth, That your Fetitimiera have long known with r^net, that it is eustomhry in 
the several bleadiing, finishing, anddyeing establohmente in the United gar 

* RfdhiTecl to in §§ 29to 41 cf the f Barred to at n. 

• 02 
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and young persons to labour for 14, 16, 18, and 20 hours per day, and frequently for 
days and nights consecutively, without intermission except for meals. 

That such a system is attended by most injmious consequences to those unhappily sub- 
jected to it, as, in addition to the unwholesome atmosphere pervading such establishments 
they are virtually prohibited from being brought witliin the circle of those influences 
which give a healthy tone to the intellectual nature of man. 

That your Petitioners understand that a Bill is before your Honourable House to restrict 
the labour of females and young persons employed in bleaching, finishing, and dyeing 
establishments to 10^ hours per day. 

That your Petitioners are justified hy their own experience in declaring that such a 
measure would be a wise and beneficial one, and has long been highly necessary. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that your Honourable House will be pleased to pass it 
into law. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 



Manchestbe. 

0. D. Wray, Canon of Manchester. 

Samuel Warren, LL.D. 

J. P. Pitcairn, Eector of Longsight. 
William Robert Stephens, Longsight. 
William Whitworth, M.A. Minister of St. 
Jude’s. 

Daniel Hoble, M.D. 

Peter Eoyle, Surgeon. 

William Doyle, B.A. 

Joseph Moss Kirkman, Surgeon. 

E. T. Hunt, M.E.C.S., Eng. 

George Greaver. M.R.C.S., Eng. 

James D. Brocklehurst, Wesleyan Minister. 
Samuel Crompton, Surgeon. 

George Bellasps Masfen, Surgeon. 

E. Davieson, Surgeon. 

W. Winn, Surgeon. 

Farquhar Milne, M.R.C.S., L.A.S. 

M. Heckroher, M.D. 

W. C. Williamson, M.EC.S.L., F.E.S. 

John Hatton, F.R.C.S. 

Thomas H. Watts, M.D. 

Ealph Heathcote, Surgeon. 

John Windsor, F.E.C.S., isc. 

Ealph W. Ledwaxd, Surgeon. 

J. Ogden Fletcher, Surgeon. 

Henry Eeid, M.D. 

Joseph Baruise, Surgeon. 

Charles James Rix, Surgeon. 

Thomas W. Dyson. 

George Morley Harrison. 

Eobert Walker, M.D. 

John Eaines, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 

William Roberts, M.D. and C. 

Alexander McAuley, Wesleyan Minister. 
Benjamin Wood, Baptist Minister. 

James Sutcliffe, Independent Minister. 
Charles Burton, LL.D. 

Wm. W. Beaver, Surgeon to the Royal 
Infirmaiy. 

James L. Yardsley, Ent. M.D. 

Joseph Stead, Surgeon. 

George James Knapp, Surgeon. 

Ethbert Simpson, Veterinary Surgeon. 
Joseph Gibson Downe, Surgeon. 

Charles Clay, M.D. 

Alexander Wilson, M.D. 

Samuel Vaughan, Clergyman. 

William Lees, M.R.C.S., Esq. 

George William Pethinger, M.ES.C. and 
L.S.A. 

George Pethinger, M.D. 

James Eobb, L.R.C.S.E., L A.C.L. 

Thomas Wild, M.RC.S. Eng., and L.S.A. 
John Smith, M.EC.S. and L.S.A. 

Samuei Whitlow, M.B.C.S. 



Salfoed. 

Hugh Stowell, M.A. Hon. Canon of Chester, 



Patrick Charles Nicholson, B.D., Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Carlisle. 

Ephraim Harper, B.A. St. Saviour’s Parish, 
Salford. 

John Edmund Ledgwick, St. Simon’s. 

J. N. Pocklington, Curate of Trinity Church 
John Marshall, Curate of St. Philip’s 
Church. 

George Taylor, Minister of Irwell Street 
Chapel. 

James Macpherson, Minister of Kins- Street 
ChapeL ^ ® 

George Smith, Primitive Methodist Minis- 
ter. 

George W. Guest. B.A., Curate of St. 
Stephen’s. 

J. E. Booth, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Stephen’s. 

Thomas Hacking, Wesleyan Association 
Minister. 

Edward Jones, Minister of Gravel Lane. 
William Illingworth, Minister of Bruns- 
wick Ch^el. 

Thomas C. Ire, Minister of New Windsor 
Chapel. 

Henry. W. McGrath, M.A. Eector of St. 
Pauls, Rersal. 

D. Howarth, Bolton Street ChapeL 
James Moore, Minister of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Benjamin Town, Curate of ditto. 

Edward Watker, M.A.., Incumbent of St. 
Matthias Church. 

Frank B. Wright, M.A., Rector of St. John 
Broughton. 

Da-rid Everard Ford, Richmond ChapeL 
Owen Jones. 



vviiliam Jepson, M.D. 

Thomas B. Holland, M.EC.S. Eng. 

Francis H. Walmsley, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 
Wilham Hall, M.E.C.S. Eng. 

George Southam, F.RC.S. 

Joseph Crighton, M.D. 

G. H. Bowers, D.D., Dean of Manchester. 
Thomas F. Brownbill, F.R.C.S. 

George Gardow, Surgeon. 

Joseph Teale, M.RC.S. Eng. 

John Stack Steel, Surgeon. 

Mark Oliver Lannuth, M.RC.S. Eng., 
L.S.A. Lar & Co. 



anomaa iviiaaieton, i!.RC,S. 
Alexander Somers, F.RC.S. 

Willkm Crosby, M.RC.S. L.S.A. 
William Hopkmson, Surgeon Dentish 
William Holt, M.E.C.S. 
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Manchester — cont 
George Cochrane, M.K.G.S. 

T. J. Wilkinson, Surgeon. 

James Wilson, Surgeon. 

R H. Heathcote, Surgeon. 

L. Bonhards, M.D. 

John Wait, Surgeon. 

J. N. W. Wainright, M.D. 

Joshua Barlow, Surgeon. 

Job Sheppard Fletcher, Surgeon. 

James Jodrell Cooke, l^RC S., Esq. 

Joseph C. Peatson, MRC.S., ]^q. 

Henry S%vifl, Surgeorn 

John Gr^on Harrissou, M.D., F.RC.P.E. 

John McDowall, M.D. 

Edward Sidebottom, Surgeon. 

James Bardsley, M.A., Clerk. 

Andrew Inglis, Minister of Chalmer Pres- 
byterian Church. 

James G. Malinson, Clergyman. 

Charles Thompson, Surgeon. 

W. Skiimer, Surgeon, 

W. Leiehton Jeffries, B.A., Incumhent of 
St Clement's. 



Salford — cont. 

Ralph Milner, Surgeon. 

Alexander Stocks, iI.R.C.S. and L.S-A. 
W. Henry Horn, Surgeon, &c. 

Edward Watson, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 
John H. Askwith, Surgeon. 

J. B. Wood, M.D. 

James Miller, Surgeon, &c. 

James S. Harrison, F.R.C.S., &c. 

J. D. Carew, M.K.C.S. and L.A.C. 
Thomas Hey wood, M.B.C.S.Eng. 
Edward BiUet Birks, L.S.A 
James Fle mmin gs M.RO.S. 

John Brown, Surgeon, &c. 
DanielLynch, M.RC.S. Eng. 



Appendix 0. 

Table showing the number of days’ wages (calculated to be earned in about eight 
hours) made in one of the principal bleach-works in the neighbourhood of Bolton, 
by each set of work-people employed, beyond or below the number of the workinf' 
days in each month. ° 



Nomber of Working Days 1 
embraced - - - / 


24 


24 


30 


24 


24 


30 


24 


24 


30 


24 


24 


25 


- 


Sets, IS54. 


1 


t- 

A 


1 




i 


1 


■3 

>~3 


August. 


1 


C 


1 

!s 


S 

1 


i 

-S 




Dst 


Days. 


Days. 


Daya 


Daya 


Dsya 


Dara 


Dava 




Days 


Daxa 






Unloadere ... 




24 




24 


24 


30 


24 


24' 


30 


24 


2* 






Baoders - 


2H 


22 ^ 


27} 


22* 


22 


34* 


29 


33* 


37 


26} 


27 




28-S 


Dressers - - • . 




SS* 


41} 


28* 


28* 


47 


38} 


44 




32* 








Bowkers (boiliDcl 


293 


31 


40* 


29* 


29* 


44 


37+ 


42 


42 






48 


36-8* 


CitAers, No. 1. set • 




40+ 




34 


30 


52 


41 


40} 












n Wheelers 


26 


2V* 


37* 


26 


26 


4tl* 


33} 


39 


41 


30* 


31 






n Tubbers . • 


29 


30* 


38* 


35* 


28} 


44* 


87* 


■«* 


42* 


33* 


34* 






„ Baggers 




.96* 




35 


30 


43 


36} 


39* 


36 


25* 


30* 




35-8} 


No. 4. set 






43* 


3u} 


27* 


53 


35* 


38* 


39 










„ White wtshere - 


2H 


27 


33* 


26* 


26 


39* 


33 




40 


29} 


30* 






M Sqneexers - 


SSt^ 


34* 


42* 


32 


32* 


46* 


39 


41 


45 


30} 


83* 




38-0} 


White manglers - 


sli 


34* 


36* 


29 


SO* 


88 


44* 


44 


52 


SO} 






38-2* 


Dyed ditto - . . 




30* 


48 


32 


.34 


81* 


SO 


31* 


36 


25 






Sl-S 


Rsirers • • 


ir 


32 


44* 


S3 


SI 


29 


29 


26 


32 


32* 


29*_ 




Sl-S 


Slorers - - - 


24J 


29* 


36* 


27* 


30* 


28 


32* 


38 


46* 


23* 


334 


41 


82-6 










24 


24 


30 


24 














Cslico Packers 


24^ 


25* 


28* 


21* 


27* 


33* 


40 


39} 


51* 


23* 


86} 




32-11 


CaieiideT set - - 




32* 


41* 


SO* 


84* 


36 


36 


88 


46 


26 


29* 


40 




hlakers op - - . 


29* 


42 


S3* 


36* 


»V* 


38* 


41 


39* 


40* 


37 


35 






Shirdog Ackers 


222 


32* 


48* 


29 


30 


31 


82 


31} 




27 


28 






Beetlers - - 


«4 


23 


2 V* 


26* 


19* 


22* 


21* 


27 


27* 


22 




15 




Chest Muglers 


25 


35* 


58} 


45 


49* 


49* 


39* 


3.5* 


39} 


42 


44 




42-3 


Csnroyecs ... 


23 


28 


33 


24 


28 


33 


35 


30 


-•I* 


SS 










23 


28 


33 


24 


23 


26 


27 


22 




21 








Buck ditto ... 


28+ 


37 


86} 


31 


31 


35 


80 


27 


36} 




27 


25} 


31*5 


Stitchers - - 


22 


25 


SO 


20 


24 


25 


24 


23 


29 


4 


24 


29 


24 1 



The prices paid by the piece are calculated to enable the worker to earn a day’s wage 
within eight hours, wherever skill or much strength is required. The prices were adc^ted 
in 1833, and the improvements for &cilitating labour, have heen given to the work- 
people to a great degree, so that now, by reason of those improvements, the same amount 
of work is done in less time and with less labour in. many of the operaUons and processes 
than tire list of prices was adopted. 
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Appendix D. 

* Messrs. Du Fay & Co., Trade Report, Manchester. 

0'ompam^^^;e Statement of the Prices of Raw GoUon, Cotton Twist, Power-Loom Chtha, Wheat nm/t n 
Rates of Discount, &•<?,, ^c.,from 1846 to 1854. ’ ^ 



Dfplareil vaJuo of the 
oiports of cotton 

JUQ. 



1847. 



Months • 


Jan. 


Feb, 


. Mai' 


■ Apr 


.iM^ljuni 


i lUly 


Aug 


. Sept 


Oot. 


Not, 


Doo. 


IJan, 


, Fob 


.|Mftr.|Apr.i Mj 


r; 


5 July 




Not 

BOi 


- 


S/Ouon, li piftnct lk>wi..d, 
fhlr, per lb. 


4| 




4f 


42 


a 




6 


, “ 


62 


62 


6 


7 


72 


6} 


61 


0 


61 


71 


72 


72 


7 


62 




Ditto, tplaairt Bowed, 
good fair, per lb. 


42 




4i 


* 


.51 


61 


51 


51 


62 


Bi 


61 


71 


71 




B2 


72 


7 


71 


72 


7f 


71 


«1 


m 




Ditto, Pernambuco, 
fair, per lb. 


6 


% 


Si 


6f 


62 


■«2 


•«* 


62 


7 


72 


72 


71 


81 


72 


71 


7 


71 


72 


81 


RJ 


8J- 


7-f 




Ditto, Pcrnauibnco, 
good fair, per lb. 




aj- 


8| 


r 


n 


-71 


71 


71 


'.'1 


71 


72 


■82 


81 


81 


8 


81 


8 


8i 


82 


U 


8f 


82 






No. 40, mule yarn (qua- 
il ti’ A.j, par Ib. 


Si 


01 


91 


Si 


81 


9i 


8 


82 


SI 


81 


. 


92 


'161 


81 


82 


OJ 


82 


82 


8! 


82 


02 


8} 






No. 3(1, water twist 
(quality A.), per lb. 


n 




s 


B{ 


81 


82 


82 


8| 


82 




,, 92 


lOJ 


10 


81 


81 


o; 


02 


81 I 


8J 


OJ 


S’. 


81 


8 1 


1 


{ poivcr-looin cloths, 
72n>cds,28 ,vn.^,pcr 
piece. 


m 


m 


5/3 


B/9 


5/M 


5A1: 


5A1, 


6/11 


5/3 


6/6 


3/6 


8A01 


6/0 


6/0 


C/3 


5/41 


6A1 


8/M 


8/71 


5/0 


6/41 


5A1 


' 6/ 




40 Inches ]x>wtT-ioom 
ckitliji, till reeds, 36 to 
40 yards. i>er piece. 


8/101 


■8/7» 


8/6 


8/M 


8/6 


8/6 


8/M 


8/3 


8/M 


8A1 


8/9 


9/M 


6/0 


0/0 


S/KH 


Oil 


8/101 


0/0 


SIS 


8/3 


0/ 


8/M 


8A1 


u 


4(1 incliis poM'c'r-Uioiu 
ctotlis, 72 rci'ds, 32 to 
4« .vartls, ixH' jiicf^J. 


o/u 




8/M 


9/M 


86 


0/M 


8/M 


a/il 


DAI 


9/U 


0/71 


10/41 


10/0 


10/U 


10/ 


Ifl/S 


8/01 


Ifl/0 


1(1/15 


10/ 


Sfr 


' 8/9 


m 


» 1 


Arcnge juicesof wheat 
per qii.irlor, 


Ml 


SB/l 


64/0 


65/3 


56/2 


33/S 


,51/U 


.47/5 


47/2 


S6/U 


6/11 


30/13 


000 


7BA 


74/7 


7S/6 


81/10 


93/9 


83/3 


71/11 


57/10 


BSAO 


63/10 




Ratos of discount for 
uncxcGtitloiiubleldlls. 


41 


■H 




M 




81 


* 


M 


S 


S 


»1 


SI 


4 


81 


41 


61 


(I 


51 


61 


11 










ATornce cimilation of 
the femh (M-HiiBiandl 
iiunjUioiisof pounds. 


22 


21 


20 


2H 


SOI 


201 


211 


21 


21 


231 


211 


201 


212 


201 


201 


2U 


181 


182 


182 


10 


18/(1} 


212 


20 


in 


Arcrasc amount (iflml- 
boil in the Uatik, in 
niillious of pounds. 


131 




ii 


182 


14i' 


161 


15! 


16 


181 


IM 


16 


15 




121 


11 


81 


10 


101 


0} 


02 


8/02 


82 


10 


Ui 



£17,!!fl3.1>U3 

JJB.1I57.21I7 







1 


Years 


1 1848. ■ 


JL 


5I(mtlis - 

Cotton, Upbiiid Bowed, 
fair, per 11). 


44 


, Fob 
62 


. Mai 
M 


42 


, May 
42 


M 


July 

4| 


■ Aug 

M 


. Sept 
42 


■ Oct, 


, Nov 


Dec, 


.1 Jat), 
M 


Ditto, Upland Bowed, 
Rood fob, per lb. 


52 




42 


42 


M 


M 




42 


42 


42 


42 


•M 


. M 


Ditto, PemambuiM, 
fair, per lb. 


M 


62 


62 


'6 


5| 


52 


62 


62 


52 


82 


62 


^ 52 


62 


Ditto, Pernambuco, 
good fob, per lb. 


82 


Bf 


62 




62 


62 


52 


. 


52 


6f 


M 


52 


62 


No. 40, mule vani (e ua- 
lityA), per lb. 


72 


8 


71 


72 


72 


,«f 


62 


62 


02 


62 


62 


. 7 


72 


No. 3(1, water twist 
(quality A), per lb. 


72 


8 


72 


7 


ei 


« 


7 


72 


7 


6f 


62 


62 


’f 


i power-loom cloths, 
73 reeds, 28 yards, 
per piece. 


4/102 


4/9 


4/72 


4/5 


■VH 


4/3 


4/42 


4/6 


4/M 


4/3 


4/M 


' 4/6 


ils 


40 Inches power-loom 

clotha 00 rced-s 88 to 

40 yards, per piece. 


7/102 


8/0 


■ 7/9 


7/0 


7/0 


m 


7/8 


7/0 


7/6 


7/3 


7/M 


7/42 


7/9 


40 inches power-loom 
cloths, 72 reeds, 38 to 
40 yards, per piece. 


8/42 


8/72 


m 


S/S 


83 


8/12 


8/42 


8/S 


8AI 


7A02 


7/162 


7A6 


8/42 


ATorage prices of wheat 
per quarter. 


53/3 


51A1 


60/6 


SOIS 


49/4 


47A 


48/2 


49/6 


6SA 


53/0 


61/8 


48/9 


46/6 


Rates of discount for 
unesceptiouable bills. 


5 


4 


82 


32 


32 


3 


8 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


ATerngo circulation of 
the Bank of England, 
inmillions of pounds. 


20 


19 


182 


162 


19 


182 


20| 


192 


182 


19/(^ 


182 


18 


192 


ATerago amount of bul- 
lion in the Bcmh, in 
million of pounds. 


13 


IM 


162 


132 


182 


IM 


142 


132 


132 


nm 


14 


15 


15 


Declared value of the 
exports of cotton 
mBnufoctursa. 

Declared value of the 
exports of ootton 
yarn. 


£18,770;868 , , 

, £5,927,950, 


■~3 





1849. 



July] 

■« 

61 



H{ 



£20,188.674 

£0,701,820 
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Teua 












1850. 













[| 1851. 


Hontlis - 


Jan.; 


Feb. 


Mar. 


A.prL 


May 


June 


JuJy 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dee, 




Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr 


May 


Juji. 


July 


due. 


-Sept, 


joct. Xov. 


iDee. 


Cotton. TTpluidBowed, 


«t 




6f 


61 


71 


71 




81 


71 


8 


71 


7i 


71 


71 


7i 


61 


6 


51 


51 


Si 


5l 




! ’ 


s 


Eitto, Upland Bowed, 
good fur, per ib. 


7 


71 




71 


7f 


71 


81 


81 


81 


81 


8 






71 


71 


r 


61 


« 


6 


5i 


=1 




i"l 


51 


Ditto, Pernambuco, 
fair. 




7 


01 


7 


71 


7i 


9} 


» 


81' 


Sf 


8 


81 


s> 


81'' 


51 


7i 


71 


7 


01 


I’d 


6! 


! 




61 


Ditto, Pernambuco, 
goudfkir. 


71 


7| 


71 


7f 


71 


81 


81 


91 


91 




8i 


'• 


9 


81 


81 


'a 


6 


71 


71 






6i 


6; 


€1 


No. 40, mule Tam (ana- 
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